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Freight Traffic, Freight Rates and 


Railway ervice 


N. an editorial published in its issue of July 16 the 
Chicago Tribune deprecated the readjustments in 

class rates in eastern and western trunk line territory 
which were recently authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. “A key to the character of the in- 
crease is provided,” it said, “in such a typical rate as 
that applying between Chicago and New York. At 
present the first-class rate for that haul is $1.42. Under 
the new order it will be $1.52. The rate is 1913 was 
75 cents. * * * The new rate, to be precise, is 202 per 
cent over the 1913 level.’””’ The Tribune expressed doubt 
as to whether the new rates will benefit the railways, 
declaring it a ‘‘certainty” that they will divert traffic to 
other means of transportation. “The railroads will not 
only lose business,” it said, “but they will lose the cream 
of the business. The trucking companies are in a posi- 
tion to select what they want to haul; the railroads will 
get the less profitable business. The competition of 
water lines must also be reckoned with. An increase 
in rates will encourage all shippers to seek out other 
means of moving their raw materials and _ finished 
products.” 

It referred to the fact that before the war the rate 
of growth of railway freight business was greater than 
that of population, while since the war it has been less. 
In this connection it mentioned the tendency of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to base rates on dis- 
tance, which, it said, “takes no account of loss of busi- 
ness through competition and of the killing off of busi- 
ness which can exist only when rates are low enough 
to attract it.” 

The reference to the advance in the first-class rate 
between New York and Chicago since before the war 
as typical is misleading. In the first four months of 
this year average revenue per ton per mile in eastern 
territory was 72 per cent higher than in 1913; in south- 
ern territory only 35 per cent higher ; in western territory 
only 29 per cent higher, and in the country as a whole 
only 48 per cent higher. The commodities that move 
on first-class rates are so valuable that the rates upon 
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authorities. 
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them, although seemingly high, are smaller in proportion 
to their value than those upon other commodities. It 
has long been conceded by students of railway affairs 
that, generally speaking, the charges upon commodities 
moving on class-rates have been too low as compared 
with those upon most other commodities, and that class- 
rates in western trunk line territory especially have been 
altogether too low in proportion to those in other parts 
of the country and to the needs of the railways charging 
them. 


Railways and Their Competitors 


The Tribune’s discussion of present methods of rate- 
making and of the general transportation situation does, 
however, make some points and raise some questions 
that are important and that merit very serious consider- 
ation by railway officers, shippers and government 
It is true that the railways are suffering 
from lack of traffic, that this is largely due to new forms 
of competition, and that unless more consideration is 
given to these forms of competition they may have very 
serious effects upon railway earnings and service. The 
Tribune failed to mention the kind of competition that 
has thus far been the most important. The passenger 
earnings of the railways in 1929 were 415 million dol- 
lars less than in 1920, and in 1930 will be about 500 
million dollars less. This loss of passenger earnings is 
due to highway competition. While it is mainly at- 
tributable to the operation of private automobiles, it is 
in large measure due to the competition of common 
carriers on highways and it is producing an effect of 
the greatest importance upon the level of freight rates 
required by the railways to enable them to make adequate 
earnings. 

The freight-carrying motor truck, as well as the pass- 
enger-carrying motor coach, is making serious inroads 
upon railway traffic. The motor truck has such ad- 


vantages for handling freight in terminals and for short 
distances that it was inevitable it would take a good 
deal of traffic from the railways; 


but the success of 
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both motor coaches and motor trucks in taking long 
distance traffic cannot be explained in the same way. 
Carriers using the highways in competition with the 
railways must be taxed as high in proportion upon their 
property as the railways are upon their property, and, 
in addition, be charged enough for the use of the high- 
way adequately to compensate the public for its use, or 
they will be subsidized at public expense in competing 
with the railways. In the absence of any thorough 
study of the. amount that should be paid by the owners 
of motor trucks and coaches for the use of the high- 
ways, it still remains highly questionable whether they 
are paying as much as, on sound economic principles, 
they should pay. In addition, their interstate rates and 
service are not subject to any such regulation as those 
of the railways. In consequence, they can take traffic 
at any rates they please and handle it in any way they 
see fit; and there are many places where the only way 
in which the much-regulated railways can meet their 
competition is by engaging in highway transportation 
themselves. 

The railways are confronted with the same general 
government policy in a more aggravated form on the 
waterways. Excepting the joint rates they make with 
the railways, the carriers in inter-coastal ocean service, 
on the Great Lakes and on rivers and canals do not 
have to publish their rates, and can disregard those 
that they do publish. They are also aided by govern- 
ment subsidies, and this is especially true of those 
operating on rivers and canals. The railways are not 
aided by subsidies, and have to provide all their own 
facilities and to pay very high taxes upon them. They 
must publish all their rates and adhere to them, and 
cannot practice such discrimination between shippers as 
is practiced by carriers by water. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission recently authorized the railways to 


make lower rates for longer than for shorter hauls to’ 


meet the competition of vessels along the Pacific sea- 
board, but it persists in refusing to authorize them 
similarly to adjust rates to meet most of the competition 
that they encounter from steamships between the At- 
lantic and Pacific coasts. More and more it becomes 
the policy of the commission, as the Chicago Tribune 
points out, to base railway rates on distance rather than 
on competitive and other transportation and commercial 
conditions. 

Owing to these and other developments the railroad 
problem has undergone a great change since the war. 
Railroad traffic no longer grows as formerly with such 
rapidity that total railroad earnings increase in spite of 
a downward tendency of rates. Meantime, railway taxes 
steadily increase, and the average hourly wage paid by 
the railways has increased more since the war than that 
paid in almost any other industry. Huge economies 
in operation have been effected ; but even in 1929, a year 
of record-breaking freight business, they were not suf- 
ficient to offset influences adversely affecting the net 
return earned; and in 1930, with a large decline in 
freight business added to these other adverse influences, 
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the railways are earning the poorest net return since 


1921. 


Ignorant Optimism Regarding 
Future Traffic 


The ideal solution of the present railroad problem 
would be a large increase of traffic and correspondingly 
increased total earnings, without any advances in rates 
excepting in those that are unreasonably low as compared 
with other rates. Every influence in the country, how- 
ever, excepting that of railway officers themselves, is 
working to prevent an increase of railway traffic. After 
having helped cause the railways to lose large amounts 
of traffic to carriers by highway, the national govern- 
ment is promoting extensive development of inland 
waterways ostensibly to “cheapen” transportation, but 
actually in total disregard of whether the taxes levied 
to provide water transportation will or will not exceed 
the savings made in freight rates. It is claimed that this 
policy will not hurt the railways by diverting traffic 
from them. Secretary of War Hurley expressed this 
week in a typical way the views of the political wise- 
acres in Washington who know nothing about transpor- 
tation matters, when in a statement regarding waterway 
development, he said that “the railroads will continue 
to perform the great burden of freight service,’ and 
indicated that the government’s waterway policy will not 
hurt them. 

But the country has been flooded for years with the 
optimistic views of persons who have given assurances 
that government policies favored by them to aid other 
means of transportation would not hurt the railways. 
Meantime, the railways have lost passenger earnings 
amounting to $500,000,000 a year. They have lost a 
large amount of freight business to motor trucks, a large 
amount to the Panama canal route, and a considerable 
amount to inland waterways. These are actual and in- 
disputable results of the government’s past policy of 
aiding the competitors of the railways, while failing to 
subject them to the same kind of regulation to which 
it subjects the railways—results in consequence of which, 
for the first time during any considerable period in their 
history, the railways within recent years have constantly 
had less traffic than they have needed. How do those 
who are so optimistic regarding the future effects on 
the railways of such government policies account for the 
effects they already have produced? 

The railroad problem cannot be solved by expressions 
of ignorant optimism, even though they emanate from 
Cabinet officers. If the railroads are to continue to 
render good service they must have adequate earnings. 
If they cannot get sufficient traffic to make those earn- 
ing on a low basis of rates, then either their rates will 
have to be made high enough to enable them to derive 
the needed earnings from a smaller volume of traffic, 
or the shippers of the country will have to get along 
with such service as the railways can provide with in- 
adequate earnings. 

“No shipper or consumer who has thought through 
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the question can wish to see the railroads in financial 
straits,” says the Chicago Tribune. “It is for the good 
of the country that they prosper, for only when they 
prosper can they give the kind of service desired.” 
Government officials and business men constantly make 
such statements. Then they proceed to do everything 
they can to divert from the railways traffic that the 
facts clearly show they need to enable them to prosper 
with present rates. If they want to keep rates down, 
why do they persist in favoring policies that tend to 
make it necessary to put them up? 


A New Trend in the 
Building of Embankments 


EVELOPMENT in the field of construction equip- 
D ment exerts a profound influence on construction 
practices. The advent of the concrete mixer and the 
chute, for example, exerted a potent influence on the 
attitude of engineers towards the relative consistency of 
mixes. Wetter concrete can be handled with greater 
facility and, therefore, insures greater output of the 
equipment. It was fully 15 years before the short- 
sightedness of this viewpoint was generally realized. 
Similarly, the general use of large steam shovels and 
the marked economies to be realized from rail haul and 
the dumping from trestles, as compared with wagon 
haul, resulted in the general abandonment of the well- 
established requirement that fills be made in successive 
lifts which would be thoroughly compacted by the feet 
of the draft animals and the wheels of the wagons. 

That embankments formed in this newer and cheaper 
way were not as thoroughly compacted and therefore 
subject to greater settlement and, on occasion, to slides, 
was realized fully. But it was generally assumed that 
this disadvantage was more than off-set by the far lower 
costs of constructing embankments by dumping from 
trestles. 

For a time at least following the introduction of the 
motor truck as a grading utility no change in practice 
took place which exerted an influence on the relative 
solidity of embankments. True, the trestle was elimin- 
ated, but embankments were generally formed by 
advancing them at full height through the agency of 
tailboard dumping. However, with further use of motor 
trucks and the introduction of tractor-drawn wagons 
and carts, plus the influence of unfortunate experiences 
with unstable embankments, there has been brought about 
a well defined movement toward the construction of 
embankments in layers of limited thickness, a practice 
to which the newer equipment is well adapted. One rail- 
road that recently imposed this refinement in its specifi- 
cations for grading on a piece of heavy construction 
was surprised to find how little the unit prices submitted 
by the bidders were seemingly affected by what had in 
recent years been considered a drastic requirement. 
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Railway Inventories 


TATISTICS of the materials railroads keep on hand 
to run their business, while clearly showing that re- 


markable reductions have been effected in railway in- 


ventories, are convincing a good many that these 
inventories are still too large. The figures for 1929 were 
published in the Railway Age of June 14. They show 
that the book value of unapplied material on hand on 
the Class I railroads at the close of 1929 was over 
$250,000,000 less than it was at one time since the war. 
The difference would not be so great if the difference 
in prices were considered, but it must also be recalled 
that the traffic handled last year was much larger than 
that in 1920. The railroads have rightfully pointed with 
satisfaction to the reduction made in their inventories 
because it is a creditable performance. 

However, the past year ended with Class I roads still 
showing in the neighborhood of $470,000,000 worth of 
material in their inventories. This was about the same 
amount that they reported on hand at the close of the 
preceding year. As a matter of fact, more roads showed 
increased stocks last year than reductions and the only 
reason that the 1929 inventory was not larger was be- 
cause the heavy reductions a few roads succeeded in 
making offset the increases on others. In view of the 
business depression which began last fall and reduced 
the consumption of material, thereby causing incoming 
supplies to accumulate, many railroad men feel gratified 
over the showing, but it has not convinced students of 
the subject that railway inventories generally are as 
low as they can safely be made. On the basis of the 
materials consumed during 1929 the inventories of the 
Class I roads at the end of the year represented 32 days’ 
supply of fuel, 3.9 months’ supply of rail and a 3.5 
months’ supply of stores stock. This is a better showing 
than would be made if the turnover were figured on 
the basis of the average amount of supplies on hand 
each month throughout the year. 

The railroads as a whole carry a 3% months’ stock 
of unapplied miscellaneous materials, while they can 
operate on a single month’s supply of such an important 
commodity as fuel. Their total inventories are equiv- 
alent to over 13 per cent of annual operating expenses, 
which is equivalent to saying that the average value of 
unapplied material in any month is considerably greater 
than the operating expenses for a month. The prin- 
cipal reason for assuming that railway inventories can 
be further reduced, however, is found in the marked 
difference between the inventories on different roads. 

Comparative statistics of railway stocks at the present 
time are apt to be misleading because of the lack of 
uniformity that prevails among different roads in their 
methods of accounting for material used and carried, 
but, even allowing for this lack of uniformity, it is 
evident that some roads manage to operate with much 
less unapplied material in their storehouses and yards 
than others. Great interest is being taken in the con- 
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<litions under which railway supplies are handled at the 
present time, however, and it is probable that future 
years will see the result of this in further reductions. 

Certainly the ideal has not been universally attained, 
and railway stores departments need have little concern 
about running short of work to do as long as inventories 
exceed the amount that is absolutely required under good 
management to meet the wants of the departments for 
which the materials are purchased. It is particularly 
to be observed that many of the early conditions that 
led railroads to keep their bins filled with material, such 
as slow and uncertain deliveries, wide price fluctuations, 
indifferent planning of needs and deficient standards, 
have been largely eliminated, while the demand for 
further reductions in operating expenses provides an 
additional urge to keep the value of inventories, with 
their attendant carrying charges and demands for shelter 
and maintenance, constantly under the pruning-knife. 


Contract or Company W ork? 


OME railways contract major track-maintenance 

operations such as ballasting and rail renewals, 
Others carry out large grade revision and second- 
tracking projects with their own forces, even to the 
extent of employing company gangs in bridge construc- 
tion. Thus, there is a wide range of opinion as to 
the relative advantages of contract and company work 
covering a variety of operations that have to do with 
the building and maintenance of railway property. The 
practices cited above are exceptions to the general rule. 
Only a few roads are committed to either, but between 
these limits are operations performed as often under 
contract as by employees on the railway’s payroll. 

Contract work in other than construction projects is 
ordinarily confined to operations requiring the use of 
special equipment and the employment of crafts for 
which there is only an occasional demand. It is usually 
limited also to work of a strictly seasonal character 
and to work of such scope that the working unit can- 
not readily be limited to the jurisdiction of the divi- 
sional organizations. Notwithstanding this, much work 
imposing these limitations is being carried out by rail- 
way employees, and many railway officers are enthusi- 
astic advocates of the practice. 

After all, the real question is not one of contract 
or force-account work, but one of insuring that ade- 
quate supervision is provided. This may be illustrated 
in the case of chemical weed killing—not because it 
is more important than many other classes of work, but 
because it offers an excellent example of the point in 
question . On the northern roads this work must be 
done by a temporary organization created for about ten 
weeks’ employment. Contractors engaged in this work 
recruit their forces largely from among college under- 
graduates, and some railway officers contend that the 
work of these men can be supervised equally as well by 
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the railway as under the jurisdiction of a contractor’s 
staff. This is a valid contention if the necessary super- 
vision is provided, but such supervision must be ex- 
ercised through the agency of a staff officer, the nature 
of whose duties are such that he is afforded ample op- 
portunity to become familiar with the technic of the 
work and time to give it ciose attention. 

Obviously, operations of this kind are actually con- 
ducted under the direction of the division officers, but 
owing to the variety of tasks imposed on them, the 
variations in point of view toward and interest in the 
particular task, the work will be subject to a wide range 
of effectiveness and economy unless general supervision 
is exercised. If thorough system direction cannot be 
provided, many operations of a highly specialized 
nature had better be performed under contract, par- 
ticularly if it is of a seasonal nature or of a character 
such that individual division officers 
with it only at infrequent intervals. 


are confronted 


Why Not Locomotive Outage ? 


HE term “outage,” as used in the power-plant 

field with reference to steam turbines, means the 
out-of-service time of these turbines and is usually 
expressed in hours per year. The idea has been ad- 
vanced that this word might also be used to advantage 
in railroad terminology as meaning the out-of-service 
time of motive-power units, including steam and electric 
locomotives, power rail cars, oil and gasoline-electric 
switching locomotives, etc. 

The word has the great advantage of being short. 
It conveys a definite meaning, usually expressed in not 
less than four words, in a single word of six letters. 
It is suggestive of waste and inefficiency and would be 
invaluable in focusing attention on one of the most un- 
desirable phases of motive-power operation, namely the 
time that the power does not “operate.” In railroad use 
referring to steam locomotives, however, “outage” would 
have to be expressed in hours per day rather than hours 
per year, since steam locomotives are usually in actual 
service only about one-third of each day. 

The report of the Joint Committee on Utilization of 
Locomotives at the recent Mechanical Division conven- 
tion at Atlantic City indicated that the hours of service 
per active locomotive on trains for Class I carriers was 
6.10 hrs. in 1929, which, with 1.30 hrs. in road switch- 
ing, gave a total of 7.40 hrs. per day, excluding light 
mileage. Obviously the “outage” of active locomotives 
should be substantially reduced in the interest of eco- 
nomical operation even in a time when most roads have 
a large reserve of power stored. Railroad men also use 
“outage” when referring to a quantity or bulk lost in 
transportation, as gasoline from a tank car, for example, 
but apparently there could be no confusion in meaning 
if the relatively awkward expression “locomotive out- 
of-service time” were replaced by “locomotive outage.” 








Third High-Pressure Locomotive 
on the D. & H. 


Operates at a boiler pressure of 500 1b.—Has water-tube 
firebox and boiler similar in design to those of the 


“Horatio Allen” and “John B. Jervis” 


with ceremonies fitting the occasion, christened 

a new 2-8-0 type locomotive of unique design, 
the “Horatio Allen,”! in honor of the engineer who 
supervised the building of and was the first operator 
of the “Stoubridge Lion,’ which was run on a line be- 
longing to what is now the Delaware & Hudson on 
August 8, 1829. 

This event inaugurated the placing in service of the 
first of a series of high-pressure locomotives, designed 
by John E. Muhlfeld, consulting engineer, in collabora- 
tion with the motive power department of the railroad, 
under the-supervision of G. S. Edmonds, superintendent 
of motive power. 

The “Horatio Allen,” which operates at a boiler pres- 
sure of 350 lb., was followed a few years later 
by the “John B. Jervis” with an operating boiler 
pressure of 400 Ib. This, 
the second locomotive in 
the series of high-pres- 
sure designs being de- 
veloped by the Delaware 
& Hudson, was delivered 
by the American Locomo- 
tive Company to the rail- 
road on February 2, 1927. 
Students of railroad his- 
tory will remember John 
B. Jervis as chief engi- 
neer of the Delaware & 
Hudson Canal, friend 
and mentor of the youth- 
ful Horatio Allen and the 
designer of the famous 
“DeWitt Clinton” loco- 
motive. 

The third high-pressure 
locomotive, named after 
James Archbald, who was 
also associated with John 
B. Jervis during the early 
history of the Delaware 
& Hudson, was delivered 
to the railroad by the 
American Locomotive 
Company in April, 1930. 
It operates at a_ boiler 
pressure of 500 lb., and 
like its predecessors, the 
cylinder arrangement is 


() N December 4, 1924, the Delaware & Hudson, 





1A complete description of the 
“Horatio Allen’ was published in 





cross-compound. It exerts a maximum tractive force, 
simple, of 84,300 Ib. and 70,300 Ib. compound. The tender 
is equipped with a Bethlehem auxiliary locomotive 
which exerts a tractive force of 18,000 lb. The driving 
wheels have a diameter of 63 in. The high-pressure 
cylinder has a diameter of 20% in. and the low-pres- 
sure, 35% in. The stroke is 32 in. The total weight 
of the engine is 356,000 lb., of which 300,000 Ib. is 
carried on the drivers and 56,000 lb. on the engine truck. 


The Boiler 


The external appearance of the “James Archbald” 
has been considerably changed from its predecessors by 
entirely enclosing the boiler with an outside casing 
which effectively insulates and also stream-lines the 
upper part. 

The fire-tube boiler is of the straight-top design 
and is constructed with 
two courses. The shell 
plates and welt straps are 
of silica-manganese steel, 
and the other plates used 
in the construction of the 
boiler 


are low-carbon 
nickel steel. The front 
sections of the steam 


drum have an outside di- 
ameter of 29 in., and a 
length of 12 ft. 7 in. The 
rear sections of the steam 
drums have an inside di- 
ameter of 29 in. and a 
length of 12 ft. 7% in. 





The front ends of the 
drums are fitted with 
cupped-in heads, which 


are provided with corru- 
gated forged steel man- 
holes. The back heads of 
the drums are solid. 

A water-leg type of 
rear header is employed 
to connect the rear ends 
of the upper steam and 


the lower water drums. 
The water drums have an 
inside diameter of 20% 
in. and are 12 ft. 7-15/16 


in. long. A 4-in. deep 
steel foundation casting, 


is applied at the lower end 


the February 7, 1925, issue of the of the headers and is cast 
Railway Age, page 353. with lug s 
2A description of the ieee B. 1 tugs to connect the 
is” i 2 ; ° ‘ ler . 
i eer ae Ealnar’ dee. Front View of the D. & H. High-Pressure Locomotive boiler with the waist 
page 893. | Built by the American Locomotive Company plates. 
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The center combination header is flanged and riveted 
to connect the fire-tube barrel with the central portion 
of the upper steam and front ends of the lower water 
drums. As in the rear header a uniform 9-in. water 
space is provided. The lower end of this header is also 
fitted with a steel foundation casting. Lugs on this cast- 
ing are provided to which are attached the engine frame 
bearings. 

The front combination header and dome is of the 
same type of construction as the center and rear head- 
ers, and is used to connect the fire-tube barrel with the 
front ends of the steam drums. A uniform water space 








Principal Dimensions and Weights of the High-Pressure 
Locomotive “James Archbald” 


Be nie bral gibare Gutaee MOT eee Delaware & Hudson 
NE see anc ckicrs ace ais We eieater ath a American Locomotive 
Company 
ee ise cas kantalwes Phanieyaeees 2-8-0 
CSE EI oe arn ee Freight 
Rated maximum tractive force, simple.... 84,300 Ib. 
Rated maximum tractive force, compound 70,300 Ib. 
Tractive force, auxiliary locomotive...... 18,000 Ib 
Weight on drivers + tractive force, simple 3.55 
Weight on drivers + tractive force, com- 
RE prise: ure ahiaieteiaiow 9 b4.aeree ania ne.aes 


4.26 
fH, P. 20% in. by 32 in. 


Cylinders, diameter and stroke .......... 1L. P. 35% in. by 32 in. 


IN IN fo sain ix bie 45 06. 66-4-8.0'0,40 Walschaert 
Weights in working order: 
is coc Sic cibieas eae site 300,000 Ib. 
NE NE, 2. so vine vee dees eee< 56,000 Ib. 
Ee ee ee 356,000 Ib. 
nea cic aiaeddase.nv4s6e9 see 277,500 Ib. 
Total engine and tender.............. 633,500 Ib. 
Wheel bases: 
sa wo later kira lerain ea Cine es iew 18 ft. 
a NEG Taran Aces higie sa S49S 29 ft, 
Total engine and tender... 3... .cccccces 80 ft. % in. 
Wheels, diameter outside tires: 
en cicatphare Siorete es. aio ere wl bse wi 63 in. 
RR rerare Wer rece ee 33 in 
Boiler: . 
ee TE POTTER IE EEE 500 Ib. 
a ee en ee ee Soft coal 
Diameter, first ring, inside ......-..... 687— in. 
Firebox, length and width ............ 15148 in. by 775% in. 
Tubes, number and diameter ......... 155—2 in. 
Flues, number and diameter’ ......... 52—5%% in. 
Length over tube sheets ............. 15 ft. 
arn aa ina. gre asd weil bia.ei¥i we 81.9 sq. ft 
Heating surfaces: 
as ao a's <a gllnuwie:u 9 pin sie 1,048 sq. ft. 
a ici 5.55, 4)8:0950. 9 9:0 oN 494-4 008 66 sq. ft. 
MIB. lvinc.o wade b00e eee ne ee 2,325 sq. ft 
INE: on 5 nc cvccvccescvesoe 3,439 sq. ft 
EES «505.5 .5:5,% s\0.0:sg.ace0 06:40 «08 1,037 sq. ft 
Combined evap. and superheating...... 4,476 sq. ft 
Tender: 
EE as ci ce's ee eciewee ness 14,000 gal. 
EE ee ee ee ae 17% tons 





of 9 in. is also maintained between sheets. Special at- 
tention was paid to the design of the header and to the 
water and steam drum connections to provide for an 
adequate circulation of water and sufficient steam outlet, 
at the same time giving amply strong construction. 


The Firebox 


The watertube firebox is 152 in. long and 77-5/8 in. 
wide inside of the sheets. A 36-in. by 12'4-in. fire-door 
opening, with riveted seams which are sealed by weld- 
ing, is located in the rear header. Considerable care was 
exercised in applying the tubes to insure tight connec- 
tions. The staggered arrangement of water tubes is 
the result of experience with previous installations. 
Adequate firing clearance and combustion volume at the 
front of the firebox have been provided by: giving ample 
distance from the grate surface to the under side of 
the baffle wall. 

Plates are fitted over the outer water tubes which are 
retained in position by a skeleton framework between 
the steam and water drums. This covering makes air- 
and smoke-tight joints with the center and rear head- 
ers, and the top and bottom drums under all conditions. 
Dusting doors are located in the fireproof metal cover- 
ing the insulation and jacketing on each side of the 
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firebox so that ash, which may accumulate on top of the 
water drums and in each of the right and left banks of 
water tubes, can be blown off from outside the boiler. 

The ash pan, fitted with two sliding covers, is well 
braced to prevent warping and burning, and is substan- 
tially supported at the water drums, rear header and 
bridge-wall support, and from the expansion plates and 
engine frames. It is made with approved lap joints and 
is dust proof, except at the side air openings immediate- 
ly below the water drums. An air opening of 100 per 
cent is'provided by the netting in the sides of the pan. 
A plate over the air openings is so arranged as to pre- 
vent fire from dropping. The ash-pan dampers are 
automatically operated. An ash-pan flushing or wash- 
out arrangement, which is operated by steam through 
a 4-in. perforated pipe, is located at the top slope of the 
ash-pan sides. 

All of the tubes and flues are of hot-finished seamless 


The Frames Showing the Applica- 
tion of the High-Pressure Cylinder 
and Saddle Castings 


nickel steel. They are set accerding to the railroad’s 
standard practice with beads at the back tube sheet 
sealed by fusion welding and with the beads rolled at 
the front tube sheet, not welded. To insure that the 
steel tubes would be sufficiently strong for the pressure 
under which the boiler will operate, the specifications 
called for 5%-in. flues having an elastic limit of 40,000 
lb. per sq. in. and a tensile strength of 60,000 Ib. per sq. 
in., and were required to meet a hydrostatic test of 
1,500 Ib. per sq. in. The 2-in. tubes also have a strength 
of 60,000 Ib. per sq. in. 


The Front End Arrangement 


The smoke box is of the extended type and has a 
front of cast steel. The front end is arranged for a 
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22-in. stack and basket type netting. The locomotive 
is provided with an independent annular exhaust of 
ample size with suitable connections for operation of the 
cylinders in simple gear. An independent annular con- 
duit with four cutlets for the stack steam blower is also 
provided. Extra heavy pipe has been installed between 
the smokebox shelf and the exhaust-pipe connections 
for the stack blower and is flexibly arranged to avoid 
the possibility for leakage or breakage. The exhaust- 
nozzle, smoke-stack and front-end design and arrange- 
ment is such as to give, when operating in compound 
gear, the greatest draft per pound of cylinder back 
pressure. 

The Wagner throttle valve is designed for operation 
at a working pressure of 500 lb., the temperature of the 
superheated steam to average about 700 deg. F. and not 
to exceed 750 deg. F. 


The cross compounding system has the Mellin auto- 


Front View of 
the Frames 
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matic intercepting and feed valves, and is designed for 
500 lb. steam pressure and 300 deg. F. superheat. Steam 


distribution is controlled by a Walschaert gear. The 
intercepting valves are located outside of the cylinder 
and take steam from a steam pipe connection placed 
on the cylinder. The large end of the reducing valve 
is designed to have eight bridges and two packing 
rings. 

The locomotive is designed to start in simple gear 
and provision has been made for changing from com- 
pound to simple gear when necessary to prevent stall- 
ing. Under ordinary conditions, the engine operates in 
simple gear up to a speed of from six to seven miles 
an hour. A control valve is provided which permits the 
engineman to change from simple to compound and 
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Interior Views Showing the Left and Right Sides of the Cab 


vice versa whenever desired. The cross compounding 
system is designed to co-ordinate fully with the valve 
motion under all conditions and requirements of opera- 
tion, and in all forward and back-up cutoffs where prac- 
tical. 


The Frames and Running Gear 


The cylinders and frames are essentially of the same 
construction in the “James Archbald” as in the former 
locomotives. The main frames terminate just back of 
the cylinders where they are bolted to a combined steel 
saddle casting and front-deck plate. The high-pressure 
cylinder is bolted on the left side of this casting and the 
low-pressure cylinder on the right side. As in the 
“John B. Jervis,” the smokebox saddle fit is a separate 
casting which is bolted to the top of the main saddle 
casting, thus permitting the removal of the boiler with- 
out disturbing the smokebox saddle fit or the main 
frame splice. 

The “James Archbald” is 19,500 Ib. heavier than the 
“John B. Jervis” and 8,000 lb. heavier than the ‘Horatio 
Allen,’”’ which have total engine weights of 336,500 Ib. 
and 348,000 Ib. respectively. Both the “James Arch- 
bald” and the “Horatio Allen” have a rated maximum 
tractive force, simple, of 84,300 Ib. and, compound, of 
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70,300 lb. The “John B. Jervis,” 
however, has a rated tractive force, 
simple, of 85,000 lb. and, when oper- 
ating compound, of 70,800 lb. The 
auxiliary locomotives which replace 
the rear tender trucks, exert a tractive 
force of 18,000 Ib. on both the “James 
Archbald” and the “John B. Jervis.” 

No outstanding changes have been 
made in the running gear of the 
“James Archbald,” although there are 
a number of refinements in some of 
the details. The main and side rods, 
crank pins and driving and engine- 
truck axles, are of nickel steel. The 
cylinders are made of cast steel and 
are of Economy-Franklin straightway 
port design. The main driving boxes 
have the Edmonds grease cellars and 
the others are equipped with Alco cel- 
lars. Other equipment on this locomo- 
tive is a standard type DA coal pusher 
and Alco type G power reverse gear. 

The tender has a water capacity of 
14,000 gal. and 17% tons of fuel. It is carried on 10 
wheels. The front truck is of four-wheel design and 
the rear end of the tender is carried on a six-wheel 
Bethlehem auxiliary locomotive of the same design as 
that used on the “John B. Jervis.” 


THE WEARING OF GOGGLES should be compulsory upon all 
employees, and officers, in car shops at all times, and what- 
ever the work engaged in.’ This rigid rule is what has en- 
abled the Pullman Company to report entire freedom from 


injuries to eyes for five years. Harry Guilbert, director of 
the Bureau of Safety of the Pullman Company, as reported 
by the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness 
(New York City), says that persistent enforcement of this 
rule not only is the perfect preventive of the dangers and 
losses due to eye injuries, but also becomes popular with em- 
ployees. The habit becomes automatic, and hundreds of work- 
ingmen may be seen wearing these goggles on their way 
home in the street cars. Mr. Guilbert’s experience extends 
back a dozen or more years and he feels sure that men work 
with more ease and confidence when assured of adequate eye 
protection. Many men who cannot be induced to wear goggles 
to protect their sight, will do so to hold their jobs. Records ° 
show that. 583 plants saved $8,377,200 in workmen’s compensa- 
tion in two years—1926 and 1927—by saving 4,654 eyes. 





The Boiler and Firebox Assembled on the Frames 





Heavy Electric Traction Tendencies 
in the United States 


Steam locomotive competition is stimulating the 
development of electric motive power 


By William Arthur 


Manager, Heavy Traction Department, American 
Brown-Boveri Co., Inc., New York 


unprecedented activity in steam railroad elec- 

trification in the United States, as evidenced by 
the electrification of important lines of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad between New York and Wilmington, 
the terminal electrification of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western now in progress, the Cleveland 
terminal electrification and the electrification of the 
Reading suburban service in the Philadelphia area, to 
mention only a few of the important ones. Even greater 
electrification work is contemplated, in fact, has been 
publicly announced, notably the extensions of the Penn- 
sylvania electrified system ultimately to Washington 
and Pittsburgh, and, in addition, it is understood that 
plans for several other quite large and important elec- 
trifications are now being definitely made. 

Under these circumstances it serves a useful purpose 
to glance backward and forward, to appraise the gen- 
eral tendencies which are showing themselves, not 
merely in connection with electrification as a whole, 
but with regard to certain details in connection with 
the equipment used. 

In looking backward, one of the first things that 
strikes one is that electrification in the United States 
has not been a continuous growth. It has evolved more 
or less in a series of ridges or steps occasioned by 
comparatively long periods with little or no apparent 
activity, followed by bursts of extreme activity. The 
Great War, of course, was one contributing factor in 
delaying many electrification plans but an even more 
important reason has been the surprising improvement 
which has been made during the past ten years in the 
efficiency of steam locomotives. It is not too much to 
say that during this time greater relative irprovement 
has been made in steam locomotives than in electric 
locomotives, with the result that, from a purely eco- 
nomic viewpoint, some situations for which electri- 
fication could be easily justified say ten years ago, 
cannot today be justified with the same assurance. It 
is not contended that in these cases the improvement 
in steam locomotive design has definitely removed the 
need for future electrification but it has in these in- 
stances postponed the time when electrification would 
become imperative. 

Nevertheless, as shown in the opening paragraph 
above, there are still enough situations where, because 
of increased traffic density, the need of greater re- 
liability, the elimination of smoke, etc., electrification 
plans are being consummated on a scale unprecedented 
in the history of railroad electrification. 

When one studies present electrifications and future 
prospects and tendencies, one feature immediately 


r NHE past two or three years have witnessed an 


stands out. The old “battle of the systems” which 
occupied so much attention in the early stages is now 
practically a thing of the past. There is no “battle of 
the systems” today, but instead we definitely have two 
systems to choose from, each of which can be shown 
to be completely reliable and capable of filling almost 
any railroad need. From some points of view, it is of 
course disadvantageous to start to electrify the lines 
of the country with’ two systems, being somewhat 
equivalent to working with two track gages, yet the 
fact that these two systems are here has to be accepted 
for the present. 

Nor is it an altogether unmixed evil. Competition 
in detail design has been stimulated. Much valuable 
experience has been gained, resulting in a better appre- 
ciation of the advantages of each system by the ex- 
ponents of the other. Each system had something to 
teach to the other and there has resulted’ a gradual 
ironing out of preconceived and extremist views. Ac- 
companied by a very real merging of basic ideas a 
start has been made, too, toward what is in effect the 
actual merging of differing systems. Direct-current 
motors are operating under a.c. overhead wires, through 
the interposition of motor generators on the locomo- 
tive itself. Interesting and significant experiments are 
being conducted looking toward a further merging of 
a.c. and d.c. systems under an a.c. overhead wire. In 
other words, the two track gages we started out with 
are gradually coming closer together—a possibility en- 
tirely due to the great flexibility of electricity as a 
means of motive power—so that we are not necessarily 
unduly optimistic if we look to a more complete merg- 
ing in the not too distant future. 


Choice of Voltage 


It is by no means certain, or even likely, that volt- 
ages will remain standardized. There is a distinct up- 
ward tendency already at work in the direction of 
higher voltages for both a.c. and d.c. lines. This nat- 
urally is more apparent in the case of direct current 
and although 3,000 volts d.c. is the highest so far used 
in the United States, higher voltages have already been 
adopted in other countries, notably, one line in Italy 
which is operating at 4800 volts and it seems highly 
probable that in this country in the future, where 
traffic densities are so much greater than in Europe, it 
will be necessary similarly to go to higher d.c. voltages. 

The fairly recent and surprising development of 
the rectifier for converting purposes has been a large 
factor in this. The rectifier in its present stage of 
development would easily permit higher d.c. voltages. 
For other purposes the rectifier has already been used 
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in large sizes for voltages as high as 8,000 volts d.c. 
These facts are bound to have their influence on future 
d.c. railroad electrifications. 

In a.c. systems the pressure in the direction of higher 
voltages is not so great. Nevertheless, in at least one 
instance an important electrification was arranged for 
22,000 volts, and in all recent electrification work with 
single-phase systems, the possibility of higher future 
voltages has been studied, and where easily feasible, 
provided for. 


The Power Supply 


To a greater and greater degree, railroads under- 
taking or extending electrification are purchasing 
energy from local power companies in preference to 
establishing generating stations of their own. There 
is hardly a point in the United States that is not today 
within easy reach of some large power company and 
with their large efficient units and high diversification 
they are able usually to offer more attractive rates to 
the railroad customer than he can hope to obtain with 
his own plant. This tendency therefore is likely to 
increase still more in the future. 

Most of this energy is generated at a frequency of 
60 cycles. Frequency changers are therefore usually 
necessary with recent single-phase systems, all of 
which, in the United States, have a frequency of 25 
cycles. With direct current systems, however, the 60- 
cycle energy is converted into direct current at the 
necessary voltage, using either motor generator sets 
or steel enclosed mercury-arc rectifiers. The whole 
tendency recently is toward the use of rectifiers be- 
cause of their relative simplicity, higher efficiency and 
(at high d.c. voltages) lesser space requirements. They 
need too no special foundations and the combination of 
the last two features results in decidedly lower build- 
ing costs. 

A definite tendency with a.c. systems is to utilize 
a three-wire system along the right-of-way with auto 
transformers at suitable points. 

A still further tendency with the d.c. system is to 
put as much of the apparatus outdoors as possible. 
This has already been the rule with a.c. systems, but 
the application of this idea to d.c. systems has been 
much facilitated by the adoption of the mercury-arc 
rectifier as the converting unit. There have also been 
a number of cases where portable substations were 
seriously considered and the use of these is likely to 
imcrease in the future, particularly with d.c. systems 
utilizing rectifiers. 


Electric Locomotives 


Among the outstanding developments or tendencies 
in electric locomotive design of recent years may be 
mentioned the following: 

(a) The use of more and more powerful units has 
been evident. The power per driving axle has in- 
creased enormously of late. As high as 1,400 hp. per 
axle is now being applied. Wheel loadings have gone 
up to 75,000 Ib. but, in the writer’s opinion, are not 
likely to increase much more in the future because of 
the existing limitations in bridges, viaducts and in track 
work in general. Hand in hand with this has gone a 
surprising relative reduction in total weight, or, stated 


another way, the horse power capacity per ton of 


total weight has been much increased, due to improved 
design. For instance, on one railroad where locomo- 
tives purchased five years ago showed capacities of 
less than 14 hp. per total ton, today, for the same 
services, locomotives are being offered with capacities 
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as high as 20 hp. per ton. There can be no doubt but 
that the recent improvements in steam locomotive de- 
sign herein referred to have been a large contributing 
factor in stimulating electrical manufacturers to im- 
prove their electric locomotive designs. This competi- 
tion is a most healthful sign. 

Among the features contributing to greater traction 
motor capacities may be mentioned a decided tendency 
toward increase in peripheral armature velocities re- 
sulting in lower total weights for the same output. 
Twin motor driving arrangements, while not new, are 
becoming more and more standardized. There have 
been further increases in efficiency, and in the case of 
a.c. motors further improvement in power factor. Roller 
bearings are coming more and more into use not only 
on main journal boxes but for traction motor bearings. 
Pantographs are lighter and, due to improved designs, 
this reduction in weight has been effected without re- 
duction in stability; in fact, the modern light panto- 
graphs are more rigid in operation than the heavier 
types were formerly. 

An outstanding improvement and one which is most 
significant as showing the probable tendency for the 
future is shown in designs recently submitted wherein 
all of the control for a.c, locomotives is on the high- 
This development is 
the logical sequence or result of the tendency towards 
more and more powerful motors. The larger motors 
have necessitated larger contactors to control them and 
in certain locomotives as many as 26 contactors, each 
capable of breaking several thousand amperes, have 
been necessary, resulting not alone in much additional 
weight, but what is even more important, utilizing 
valuable room needed for inspection purposes on the 
locomotive itself. The removal of all of this control 
to the high tension side simplifies the whole arrange- 
ment, gives greater freedom for inspection purposes 
and, by an extremely interesting application of the 
tapping switch idea, so largely used in Europe, has 
permitted the elimination of nearly all of the switches 
or contactors which actually break current. In the 
most recent designs offered, only two contactors actual- 
ly break current instead of 26 as formerly and even 
these two are relatively small in capacity since they are 
dealing only with the small currents on the high ten- 
sion side of the transformer. The effect of these fea- 
tures in reducing future locomotive maintenance costs 
is likely to be quite marked. 

Coincidentally (and in a large degree for the same 
reasons, namely increased motor capacities) has come 
an enormous improvement in the method of trans- 
mittal of power from the motors to the axles. Side 
rod or jack shaft drives are largely being replaced by 
what is known as the individual axle drive. This, 
while it has many modifications, consists essentially 
of a flexible connection between the motor and the 
axle arranged in such manner that all of the motor 
can be spring borne and the only weight that is not 
spring borne in modern designs consists of the wheel 
and axle itself, together with the small necessary rods 
forming the connection between the wheel and the 
gear. In the most recent designs this flexible drive is 
incorporated within the gear wheel itself. It is so 


modified that only one main bearing is required. The 
quill used with this arrangement no longer rotates but 
is fixed and the whole arrangement is integral with 
the motor, thus facilitating ease of inspection since the 
whole arrangement can be dropped with the motors, 
when necessary. 

Concurrently with increase in motor capacities has 
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come the need for larger and larger circuit breakers 
for emergency purposes. These have of late grown to 
such large size that it has become increasingly difficult 
to find space for them on modern electric locomotives. 
I-fforts are being made more and more to lessen the 
actual duty required by these circuit breakers and 
transfer this duty to the more powerful breakers 
usually installed in the substations. This is achieved 
by a system of relays which in case of normal over- 
load will permit the locomotive circuit breaker to open 
but which in case of a very heavy short circuit would 
prevent its opening until the substation circuit breaker 
is opened. The arrangements for this are extremely 
simple and most effective. 

Worthy of mention too, is the marked tendency in 
the direction of standardization of electrical equipment 
for railroads. The days are gone by when any electrical 
manufacturer could offer to any railroad any design that 
it liked, irrespective of any other consideration. Appa- 
ratus supplied today by different manufacturers has to 
conform in certain general respects to special require- 
ments, such as over-all dimensions, axle diameters, etc., 
and in addition must fit into the general mechanical and 
electrical structure of the locomotive in such manner as 
to be interchangeable with that from other manufac- 
turers. Absolute interchangeability is not yet an accom- 
plished fact but it is on its way. 

A problem which all locomotives designed for main 
line service have to face is provision of heat for the 
train behind it. This train may include and usually does, 
a number of Pullman cars coming from every section of 
the country and arranged for steam heating. This ne- 
cessitates the provision of steam heating boilers either on 
the locomotive itself or on a separate tender attached to 
the locomotive. Recent designs show a tendency to in- 
stall an oil-fired boiler on the locomotive itself. 

This cannot be regarded as other than a temporary 
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é€xpedient and the day will undoubtedly come when it 
will become possible to heat the trains electrically. Diffi- 
culties are likely to arise in this connection because of 
the different voltages used on a.c. and d.c. systems. 
Nevertheless, in recent electrifications on the a.c. system 
this point has been foreseen and is likely to be met by 
the provision of a suitable tap on the transformer, per- 
mitting a train equipped with electric heating units to 
run over either a.c. or d.c. lines without difficulty. 

In this connection, might be mentioned an innovation 
recently adopted on the Reading Railroad which is quite 
interesting. Here the question of conservation of energy 
used for heating has been carried to such a high degree 
that provision is made for the automatic closing of the 
car doors immediately the train is started. 


Multiple Unit. Cars 


Similar general considerations apply to multiple unit 
cars as with electric locomotives, with obvious differ- 
ences. The most outstanding feature in recent multiple 
unit car design is the use of these on a large scale at 
3,000 volts, as illustrated by the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western electrification. Heretofore there has been 
some hesitancy in the United States to apply so high a 
direct current voltage to multiple-unit car operation, but 
experience gained in this country and in Europe make 
it now quite possible to do this. In these instances even 
the heating load is taken directly from the overhead 
wire at 3,000 volts. Certain minor tendencies may be 
noted in the design of such cars, notably the increasing 
use of cam-operated controllers, the use of separate train 
lighting generators and the provision of automatic con- 
necting lines to lessen the number of pantographs used. 
Further, innovation consists in the provision made for 
preventing dust entering the main motors. The air 
intakes in recent designs are near the roof of the car 
instead of near the motor as heretofore. 


x * * * 


Near Chicago on the Indiana Harbor Belt 












Tractors Pay on the Rock Island 





Store forces operate sixteen units with definite 
pay roll and other savings 


By W. L. Hunker 





Tractor Operations 
in the Rock Island 
Stores Work 


lines’ store department was started about ten 

years ago with the purchase of one load-carry- 
ing tractor, for the general store at Silvis, Ill.. The 
car-repair yards and roundhouse are some distance from 
the main store, and the tractor was used to make de- 
liveries to these points, haul material to the roundhouse, 
take rubbish to the incinerator and make long hauls 
around the storehouse. A short time later the second 
one was put into service at a district store, where the 
handling of material to and from the passenger depot 
presented’ some problems because of the distance. The 
savings from the use of these tractors were such that 
from year to year the number has been increased un- 
til theré are now in service 4 one-ton trucks, 10 load- 
carrying tractors and 2 trailer-handling tractors. This 
equipment is located at 13 stores, including some of the 
smaller. local stores. There has not been a heavy in- 
crease in the number purchased in any one year, but 
additional equipment has been bought when it has been 
demonstrated that there was sufficient use for it to in- 
sure at least a reasonable return on the investment. 

At some of the terminals the distance between the 
freight or passenger station, and the store, is one-fourth 
to one-half a mile, or greater, and investigations have 
indicated that the savings in the transporting of rush 


Tie use of tractor equipment by the Rock Island 
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District Storekeeper, Chicago, Rock Island 


& Pacific, Silvis, Ill. 





supplies is sufficient to warrant the investment, even 
without sufficient work to keep the unit in continuous 
service. In some cases where this type of work was 
handled under contract with some local transfer com- 
pany, the introduction of a company-owned tractor has 
effected savings by speeding deliveries, and because the 
equipment is available for use at any time, which was 
not true when the work was done by the transfer com- 
pany. Additional work has been found for trucks at 
most of the points so that the equipment is now in use 
practically all of the time. 

At our Inver Grove, (St. Paul), Minn., terminal, a 
one-ton truck was purchased to facilitate the handling 
of material to and from the depot, approximately a 
mile away. The work was previously done either by 
push car or by loading the material on the front end 
of a locomotive or in the cab. In either case, it was 
necessary to send two, and at times three, men to load 
or unload the supplies. The truck saved that expense 
and is now also used to secure materials for repairs 
to cars of neighboring lines and avoid the shipping de- 
lays or the necessity of transferring the lading. It is 
also used in delivering supplies and repair parts. to the 
Mississippi River draw bridge a mile or so away, and 
in the exchange of material with the passenger terminal 
at Minneapolis. In computing the savings of this truck, 
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A “Shop Mule” on the Rock Island 


no credit has been taken for the work performed for 
other departments, but only the direct savings in the 
stores department pay rolls. 


Time Savers in Emergencies 


A one-ton truck purchased for use in Chicago has 
consistently shown a substantial savings in the stores- 
department pay roll and has given faster service to 
the other departments. Since the truck was put into 
service, materials for the car inspection and repair yards 
in the terminal have been delivered by truck instead of 
using cars, thus avoiding switching and car detention. 
In the severe snow storms of the past winter, the 
equipment in the Chicago Terminal area was a great 
help in getting snow-fighting supplies to the yard men 
and repair parts to outside points. This equipment has 
also been used in securing badly needed materials from 
any part of the Chicago district, saving in many cases, 
two or three days’ delay to important equipment. 

At the district and division stores, the equipment is 
generally in service continuously during working 
hours, transferring materials to and from the car-re- 
pair yards and shops, making trips to the passenger 
and freight depot, in respotting cars and in eliminating 
long hauls of hand trucks, by the use of trailers. At 
one point, ice is handled from the ice-house to the pas- 
senger station in an average of one hour per day, 
against four to five hours of the time of two men with 
push cars. At another store, the store department 
truck picks up and delivers the United States mail to 
the depot of another road, at a saving of two to three 
hours’ labor a day. 

Prior to furnishing this equipment, two or three cars 
a week were loaded at each terminal by the store and 
freight house, creating switching car detentions and de- 
lays. This has all been eliminated by taking a load to 
the freight house and bringing one back. 

Very few days have been lost in repairing the equip- 
ment. The power is kept in good shape without exces- 
sive cost. Repairs are usually made at local garages, 
as we feel that they are equipped for service and have 
mechanics who understand what is required. The 
equipment is scattered from Minnesota to Arkansas and 
does not warrant an organization to make our own re- 
pairs. 


Low Cost of Upkeep 


Drivers are continually impressed with the idea that 
the equipment requires care and the exercise of judg- 
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ment in its operation, and the small bills for repair 
parts indicate that these instructions are obeyed. The 
maintenance of one machine, purchased in 1926, and in 
constant use since, has cost but $9.88 per month in 
1929. 

The actual saving in labor cost to the stores depart- 
ment by operation of this equipment in 1929 was ap- 
proximately $18,000. This does not include savings de- 
rived by the transportation department in the reduction 
of switching, car detention and delays, or the savings 
to the other departments through faster delivery of ma- 
terials to the user and the consequent reduction of the 
time required to repair locomotives and cars. 

Following out the plan of increasing the number of 
units from year to year, arrangements have been made 
to install two 11%4-ton trucks this vear and it is expected 
to enlarge this by twe more units before the close of 
the vear. 


I. C. C. Preparing 


For Vacations 


WasuinecrTon, D. C. 

HE Interstate Commerce Commission this week 

held its last general conference before the vaca- 

tion season and, although its organization will be 

on the job, for several weeks now its principal output 

will be that from its mimeograph room and the Govern- 

ment Printing Office of reports and orders decided upon 

before the various commissioners began scattering. It 

is the commission’s practice to hear no arguments dur- 

ing August and only a very few hearings will be held, 

before examiners, but enough commissioners remain in 

Washington during that month to make up a division to 

pass upon cases which for some reason or other require 

prompt action. Usually there is a fairly steady flow of 

comparatively unimpirtant decisions in Finance Docket 

cases, which are largely worked up by the Bureau of 

Finance and are passed upon by enough commissioners to 
form a Division 4. 

Among the more important cases in which decisions 
of the commission are being awaited are several parts 
of the general rate structure investigation undertaken 
pursuant to the Hoch-Smith resolution, including those 
involving rates on western grain and livestock and the 
cotton rate structure, in which proposed reports have 
been made public. There is a general expectation that 
the cotton rate report may be forthcoming shortly and 
possibly also the report in the grain case, in which the 
commission heard oral arguments about a year ago lasting 
nearly three weeks. Other cases which have been 
argued include the proposed revision of the accounting 
rules and the proposed establishment of depreciation 
rules, the container case, and the Clayton anti-trust law 
case against the Pennsylvania on account of its acqui- 
sition of control of the Wabash and Lehigh Valley. As 
the four general applications proposing the combination 
of eastern railways into large systems have been with- 
drawn the commission has very little before it at present 
involving proposed acquisitions of control. 


THE NorTHERN Paciric has painted the front ends of its 
rail-motor cars on branch lines with black and white highway 
crossing warning stripes as a means of reducing grade crossing 
accidents. 








On the Illinois Central 


Safety Progress Due to Relations 


of 


Employers and Men’ 


The satisfactory results achieved cannot be maintained save 
by a constant program of education 


By A. F. Whitney 


President, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


r NHE beginning of the safety movement on Amer- 
ican railroads is obscured in a lively debate re- 
garding where the credit for its inauguration 

should go. The implications are plain. Safety as a 

principle of railroad operation has gained a status with 

all classes of railroad men, which makes such laurels as 
may be due its inauguration a matter of friendly com- 
petition. 

It is clear to me, on examination of the records, that 
the enlightened thought of railroad managements, back 
as far as 40 years ago, had been sold on the notion of 
safety and that practical steps had been taken to make 
it a working principle. However, at that time the rail- 
road managements of the country were not as closely 
knit in point of organization as is the case now. There 
were many dominant personalities; the processes of 
conference and consultation had not been developed. 
Dictators sat upon railroad thrones and among railroad 
presidents the more enlightened thought frequently en- 
countered overwhelming resistance. 

On the other hand, railroad labor organizations were 
more cohesively organized and peculiarly well fitted for 
an effort of this character with its strong humanitarian 
appeal. I believe that I may say without exaggeration 
that the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and some 
of its associated railroad labor organizations gave 
strong impetus to the safety movement during the 
period of its beginning and that the continuing pressure 





* From an address made before the annual meeting of the Safety Sec- 
tion, A. R. A., at Denver, Colo., on July 2. 
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from organized railroad workers since may be fairly 
credited with much that has been accomplished in tine 
safety field. 

The notable progress in safety made during the last 
ten years, in my opinion, has been achieved, in part, by 
reason of better organization among railroad manage- 
ments, effected through the American Railway Associ- 
ation. President Aishton deserves no small credit in 
this particular. But even more important I would cite 
the much improved relations between managements and 
their employees, which has done much to encourage co- 
operative efforts in respect of safety. In my opinion 
the results of such joint efforts will always outdistance, 
in point of accomplishment, the mandates of public reg- 
ulation. 


Many Changes in Transportation Field 


Any discussion of safety from whatever viewpoint 
would be inadequate without reference to the great and 
almost revolutionary changes which have come in the 
transportation field in the last 30 years. Last year 
American railroads, for example, transported T00,000,- 
000 less passengers than they did in 1900 and they used 
some 20,000 more cars to move this passenger traffic. 
In 1900 the railroads carried 1,101,680,238 tons of 
freight; in 1929 the corresponding figure was 2,427,- 
465,000. During this 30-year period the number of 
tons moved more than doubled and the number of ton 
miles increased fourfold. In order to handle this 


freight traffic, American railroads have increased their 
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freight car supply from 1,365,531 to 2,465,625. The 
number of railway employees in 1900 was slightly in ex- 
cess of a million; last year, notwithstanding recent cur- 
tailments of working forces, the numbers stood in ex- 
cess of 1,500,000. In the face of this tremendous in- 
crease in freight traffic and the very considerable de- 
crease in passenger traffic there have been notable im- 
provements in railroad safety. In the year 1900 there 
were 265 trainmen killed and 5,067 injured in coupling 
accidents alone, while in 1929 the coupling accidents to 
trainmen resulted in 59 deaths and 965 injuries. When 
it is considered that the number of trainmen exposed to 
coupling risks in 1929 was almost double the 1900 
figures, the safety improvement is manifest and notable. 
The number of trainmen killed and injured by falling 
from trains has been constantly decreasing and although 
comparable figures covering the period of the last 30 
years are not available by reason of changes in the sta- 
tistics submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, there can be no doubt that there has been a great 
decrease in casualties of this kind, due not only to air 
brake control of trains but also to effective safety edu- 
cation. 

The record of collisions shows a vast improvement. 
The number of collisions reported in 1901, the first year 
for which complete records are available, was 5,042 and 
resulted in the death of 130 passengers and 366 train- 
men and the injury of 2,298 passengers and 2,456 train- 
men. In 1929 the number of collisions reported was 
4,435, resulting in the death of only a single passenger 
and injury to only 513. The corresponding figures for 
trainmen on duty were 78 killed and 421 injured. 

The record of derailments does not appear so favor- 
ably. While the number of collisions has decreased 
from year to year, notwithstanding the greater number 
of train units and train miles, the number of derail- 
ments has constantly moved upward. In 1901, derail- 
ments totaled 3,633, as compared with 5,042 collisions ; 
while in 1929 the derailments had increased to 9,871 as 
compared with 4,435 collisions. 

In 1901, derailments were responsible for the death 
of 37 passengers and 193 trainmen and the injury of 
1,194 passengers and 1,040 trainmen. In 1929 the pas- 
sengers killed in derailments numbered 35 and the num- 
ber injured 1,202. The corresponding figures for train- 
men were 63 killed and 495 injured. 

While it is conceivable that these notable safety 
achievements might be tragically diminished through 
the introduction of many possible factors at any time, it 
appears reasonable to conclude that these figures indi- 
cate a positive and generally stabilized improvement in 
railroad safety during the past 30 years. 


Grade Crossings a Problem 


The amazing development of motor travel in the 
United States has created a safety problem in which the 
railroads are vitally interested but in which they have 
not within their own exclusive power the means to a 
remedy. I refer to the grade crossing problem, a haz- 
ard of proportions which not only concerns our railroad 
managements but is of equal significance to their em- 
ployees and, indeed, to the general public. _ While casu- 
alties to railroad employees and passengers have con- 
tinually been decreasing through better equipment, more 
careful inspection, more rigid enforcement of safety 
regulations and the admirable educational work of 
safety committees, the casualties at highway grade 
crossings have been enormously increased. In 1900, 


there were 729 killed and 1,294 injured at highway 
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grade crossings. 
and the number injured 6,804. 

The number of grade crossing accidents and fatalities 
has been nearly constant during the past four years, 
notwithstanding an increase of more than 20 per cent in 


Last year the number killed was 2,485 


motor vehicle registrations during that period. At the 
same time it is a lamentable fact that 2,500 persons an- 
nually lose their lives at grade crossings and about three 
times aS many more receive injuries. The proportion 
of accidents in which motor vehicles collide with the 
sides of locomotives or trains has increased materially. 
Such accidents comprise almost a third of motor vehicle 
accidents at grade crossings. 

The elimination of all grade crossings is, of course, 
immediately an impossibility. There does appear, how- 
ever, large opportunity for railroad managements. to 
make every effort possible to deal with this problem in- 
sofar as it is a matter of adequately protecting their 
right of way from the safety standpoint in connection 
with new road construction. The matter of protecting 
grade crossings, which for one reason or another it is 
impracticable to eliminate, I must leave to your safety 
engineers. The National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety, the National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners, and other public and pri- 
vate agencies are constantly seeking ways and means 
looking to the reduction of this grade crossing hazard. 
It remains, however, a problem not only of finance, 
politics and safety technique, but also one involving 
much in the way of public education. 


Credit Given A. R. A. 


There have been outstanding achievements in the im- 
provement of railroad equipment during the past 40 
years. More recently, however, the processes. where- 
by improvements in equipment are réalized have been 
immeasurably advanced. I am disposed to give great 
credit to the officers of the American Railway Associa- 
tion and to the safety engineers of our railroads for this 
advance. To recite the many steps ahead would be tire- 
some. I will refer merely by way of example to tfie 
painstaking and expensive laboratory investigations and 
field tests which have been proceeding in respect of the 
improved air brake at both Purdue University and, on 
the Shasta division of the Southern Pacific... I would 
further mention the tests of the proposed improved 
automatic train pipe connectors, which will doubtless 
add a considerable factor of safety affecting men in 
both trai and yard service and in the car department. 

We have passed beyond that phase of railroad safety 
wherein the spectacular emotional appeal was employed 
to force safety improvements. Now we meet about the 
conference table and draft the best in applied science 
and engineering to Gur safety problems. Then we use 
the laboratory and the practical operating test to verify 
our conference judgment. In this manner we are as- 
sured of permanent values whenever improved equip- 
ment is placed in service. 

While it seems fair to say that safety has made mag- 
nificent strides ahead, particularly in the last ten years, 
I believe the satisfactory results achieved cannot be 
maintained save by a constant program of safety educa- 
tion. In this particular, I have only a single suggestion 
to offer. Realizing fully the effective work of our rail- 
road safety committees and of other agencies which have 
been co-operating with them, I am, nevertheless, per- 
suaded to call attention to the continuing need to drama- 
tize and vivify the satéty admonition in such manner as 
will give it constantly an arresting freshness of appeal 
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with all to whom it is directed. This comment is made 
with employees in mind qiite as much as with the 
broader problem of dealing on safety lines with the gen- 
eral public. 

It is not difficult to reduce any often-repeated in- 
junction regarding human behavior to the point of com- 


monplaceness. The hackneyed expression divests 
language of its power to affect conduct. The routine 
safety conference is always in danger of degenerating 
into a perfunctory performance. 

I believe that those of us who have the responsibility 
for safety education must keep in mind these human 
shortcomings and by our educational methods overcome 
them. Many of the original safety slogans and appeals 
have become threadbare in repetition. We must en- 
deavor to give them new power to arrest attention and 
to keep constantly alive the dictates of safety by the 
striking use of language. 


Appeal to Human Fears vs. Practical Study 


Personally I may add that I entertain serious 
questions about the wisdom of the appeal to human 
fears. The American worker and the American public 
generally do not react very well to suggestions con- 
veyed through the stimulation of fear. The national 
trait of “Let’s take a chance” is likely to be aroused 
rather than the desired reaction of caution. I believe 
that we can better proceed through affirmative and con- 
structive processes whereby we develop the benefits and 
advantages of safety rather than the disastrous conse- 
quences of its neglect. 

Moreover, I believe we will go farther by practical 
case study of accident prevention than by the most elo- 
quent preachments about the humanitarian aspects of 
safety. Safety as a working principle of railroad oper- 
ation must be constantly sold in its developing aspects 
all the way from the operating vice-president down the 
line to the lowliest section hand. The eventual ob- 
jective is, of course, the inculcation of personal re- 
sponsibility. 

The maintenance of operating schedules is of great 
importance in railroading. The American trait of get- 
ting things done on time needs no special emphasis. 
Our railroad men, perhaps, more than any other class of 
workers have a keen sense of responsibility in this par- 
ticular. And it contributes much toward making them 
the best railroad workers in the world. 

I sometimes wonder, however, if we do not on occa- 
sion needlessly violate the safety principle in our eager- 
ness to get things done on time. A high official of the 
Federai Government who is vitally interested in the 
promotion of safety recently told me he has traveled on 
trains with railroad presidents and observed many vio- 
lations of safety regulations for the sake of maintain- 
ing train schedule and without the slightest suggestion 
of concern or disapproval from his traveling com- 
panions. We are a nation of chance-takers when there 
is a specific job to be done. In many connections this 
is a national virtue. And, I may add, railroad presi- 
dents are no more considerate of their own skins than 
are trainmen when the notion is to get there on time. 

However, I wonder if we should not pause and ‘con- 
sider in the light of modern traffic conditions some 
modification of our ideas about the sanctity of oper- 
ating schedules. I may say that there is a growing 
opinion in official circles that this is inevitable if our ob- 
ligations to promote railroad safety are to be discharged 
creditably. 

Earlier I have referred to the striking progress made 
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in safety work during the past ten years. I have de- 
liberately withheld until this time some further com- 
ments regarding this development because I wanted to 
include them in my closing remarks. 

During the war and under government control many 
of the artificial barriers between management and men 
were wiped out. There are many opinions regarding 
the period of government operation. Its costs are vari- 
ously stated according to viewpoint. Its benefits are 
similarly an appropriate subject for debate. But out of 
it all there was one ‘outstanding advantage which, it 
seems to me, compensated for much that may appear on 
the debit side of the record. There was achieved a 
comradeship of effort which did much to teach those of 
us on both sides of the conference table the importance 
of looking facts in the eye; the wisdom of minimizing 
the emotional treatment of controversial matters; the 
desirability of eliminating many of the hitherto ap- 
proved reasons for declarations of war; the importance 
of intelligent compromise; the sound good sense of con- 
ciliatory rather than combative methods; and the per- 
manent value, within practicable limits, of co-operative 
effort. 


Results of Closer Contact Are Striking 


The happy results of this closer and more enlightened 
contact between the managements and employees of our 
rauroads has shown many obvious advantages. But 
the safety record coincident with this great stride for- 
ward in personnel relations is most striking. I cannot 
escape the conclusion that the era of enlightened better 
feeling which followed our common war experience had 
much to do with it. ' 

I have just had an opportunity to examine a statisti- 
cal study of casualties in train service which affected 
particularly the members of the organization which I 
have the honor to represent. It covers the period from 
1916 to 1929. For the years prior to the termination 
of the war fatalities among trainmen in all classes of 
service were in excess of four for every 1,000 employed. 
In 1919 there was an abrupt reduction in the number 
of killed, until, after a constant general improvement in 
the intervening years, during the past two years there 
has been less than two killed for every 1,000 employed 
and we are approaching a condition of mere occupa- 
tional hazard. I may add that the same general situ- 
ation appears in the figures covering yard service and 
that it is generally common to all train and engine serv- 
ice employees. 

This leads me to a final comment. Whatever the im- 
provement in equipment, the refinement of operating 
method, the efficiency of mechanical safeguard, the 
human element always must play a vital role in the op- 
eration of any service industry. This, it seems to me, 
is conspicuously and obviously the fact in transporta- 
tion, and, I may add, it can contribute always an addi- 
tional factor of safety beyond that attainable through 
mechanical means. There must be, therefore, indi- 
vidual and personal responsibility up and down the line. 
There must be co-operative effort. 

There is nothing I can conceive which will contribute 
more to this final and determining factor of safety than 
the preservation of a high order of morale among rail- 
road workers. In the railroad field this is not a diffi- 
cult task. Railroad men manifest a loyalty to their vo- 
cation which is excelled by no other class of employees 
in America. There is more of the old spirit of crafts- 
manship among them than has survived modern mass 
methods anywhere else in our industrial system. 
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There could be no greater contribution to the refine- 
ment of our safety practice than preservation of a 
healthy morale among the working forces of our rail- 
roads. It opens the door to personal responsibility and 
co-operative effort. It is one of those intangibles that 
does not always appear among the visible assets. But 
it is there constantly, nevertheless,—a living, compel- 
ling, force, furnishing that final human touch to the 
wide range of achievements we call progress. Indeed, 
sound morale seems to me indispensable to any safety 
program which aims to eliminate that diminishing re- 
mainder of preventable or chargeable accidents which 
today comprises our safety problem. 


December Accidents 


HE train accidents investigated by the Bureau 

| of Safety of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion in the month of December, 1929, numbered 

six; four collisions, one derailment, and one wreck 

at a highway crossing where a train struck a motor 

truck loaded with gasoline, causing a disastrous fire. 

Following are abstracts of the reports on these acci- 
dents : 


Pennsylvania, Onley, Va., December 1, 12:15 a.m.— 
A northbound passenger train, consisting of locomotive 
No. 5087 and 10 steel coaches, was derailed, while 
running at about 50 miles an hour, by a broken rail; 
eight passengers and one brakeman killed, 30 pas- 
sengers, one employee and one news agent injured. 
The rail failed because of a transverse fissure, and 
the report, calling attention to the need of further 
serious attention to the transverse fissure problem, is 
supplemented by a comprehensive essay on this subject 
by James E. Howard, engineer-physicist of the com- 
mission. This report was noticed in the Railway Age 
of June 14. 


Lehigh Valley, Mauch Chunk, Pa., December 1, 7:10 
a.m.—Light engine 1665, backing eastward on the west- 
bound track, collided with westbound freight train 
extra 2111, both trains moving at about 10 miles an 
hour; and the engineman and a brakeman on the light 
engine were injured. The conductor and the flagman 
of the light engine were held responsible for not having 
provided proper flag protection. It was found that a 
speed limit rule of 20 miles an hour between Penn 
Haven Junction and Mauch Chunk was habitually dis- 
regarded. 


Southern Pacific, Farnoso, Cal., December 9, 2:12 
p.m.—Westbound passenger train No. 51, moving at 
about 50 miles an hour, collided with the trailer of a 
motor truck at Wasco road crossing, wrecking the 
trailer and causing the explosion of gasoline with which 
its tank was filled. The trailer was demolished and the 
burning gasoline caused damage to the locomotive and 
the destruction of the first car, which was a mail car. 
The engineman, fireman and one mail clerk lost their 
lives in the fire and one mail clerk was injured. The 
driver of the motor truck was charged with man- 
slaughter and would make no statement; but tke in- 
vestigation developed that he did not stop his car before 
entering upon the track and it appeared also that prob- 
ably his brakes were not in good order. On behalf of 
the concern that owned the truck it was testified that 
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drivers were instrucied to stop at all crossings (re- 
gardless of automatic signals) and one driver had been 
dismissed for failure to obey this rule. Calling attention 
to the inability of the Bureau fully to investigate cases 
of this kind, on account of lack of authority, the report 
calls upon all public officers, who have the necessary 
power, to provide for the proper inspection of brakes 
on motor trucks and the proper instruction and dis- 
cipline of drivers. The driver in this case had been 
on duty 22 hours out of the preceding 28 hours, and 
during this time had driven a truck a distance of 271 
miles. 


St. Louis Southwestern of Texas, Pittsburg, Tex., 
December 13, 2:40 a.m.—A southbound freight train 
drawn by two locomotives and consisting of 40 cars 
and a caboose, weight 3600 tons, moving at about 18 
to 25 miles an hour on a steep ascending grade, collided 
with the rear of a preceding freight which had become 
stalled. The two locomotives were overturned and 
other damage was done; five employees injured. Re- 
sponsibility is placed on flagman Skidmore of the lead- 
ing train, and also on the conductor for failing to take 
proper precautions. The flagman made no aftempt to 
protect his train until the following train was very 
close to his caboose. The report holds that he should 
have dropped off a fusee on the straight track a short 
distance north of the curve where the collision occurred. 
The flagman had depended on the ten-minute interval. 
The report finds that the ten-minute interval has been 
habitually disregarded. As there are 15 trains a day 
on this section of the road, the report calls upon the 
railroad to give consideration to the need of the block 
system. Flagman Skidmore showed ignorance of rules 
and had no certificate of qualification, although he had 
been in the service several years, 


Toledo, Peoria & Western, Forrest, Ill., December 
21, 9:26 a.m.—Westbound freight train extra 42, mov- 
ing at about 20 miles an hour, collided with locomotive 
No. 14 within yard limits, making a bad wreck. The 
fireman of No. 42 was killed and the engineman of 
No. 14 was injured. The engineman of No. 42 said 
that the brakes did not hold properly, and the report 
discusses at length the possibility that an angle cock 
had been closed on the sixth car, but concludes there 
is no evidence that such trouble existed. The brakes 
had: worked well throughout the trip from Effner. 
The employees questioned in this investigation were 
uncertain as to how far within the yard limit the colli- 
sion occurred and the report calls upon the officers of 
the road to correct immediately the looseness of the 
instructions about yard limits. 


Texas & Pacific and Texas & New Orleans, Avon- 
dale, La., December 23——Eastbound passenger train No. 
22 of the Texas & Pacific, moving at about 20 miles an 
hour, ran into eastbound T. & N. O. passenger train 
No. 12, at the crossing of the two roads, and the 
locomotive of No. 12 was overturned. The fireman of 
No. 12 was killed and four passengers and three em- 
ployees were injured. The two trains approached the 
crossing from the same direction on parallel tracks 
for a long distance and the men on each were aware of 
the position of the other train. Following six pages of 
details of the evidence, the investigator decides that 
train No. 22 approached the crossing at a high rate 
of speed and that the engineman did not begin braking 
soon enough. There is no interlocking at this crossing. 









xtending Customer Ownership 


Offers opportunity to increase ratio of stock to bond 


capitalization, improve. public relations and 
increase earnings 


By L. F. Wiegand 


resent the conditions at work which have brought 
- about such a high ratio of bond to stock capitaliza- 
tion. The logical set-up of the financial structure of 
railroads is entirely in favor of a preponderance of 
stock over bond capitalization. That was the thought 
and practice of pioneer railroad builders, and such se- 
curities were easily marketed until new industries grew 
up which yielded a greater income prospect, albeit with 
more risk. Railroad financing by stock became increas- 
ingly difficult and led to the expedient of putting out 
long time mortgage bonds, which almost took the place 
of raising new money by the sale of stock. Both meth- 
ods have merit and both have advocates, but there 
should be a fair and equable proportion between them. 
It would appear that a speedy reduction of bond cap- 
italization in relation to stock capitalization should be 
adopted as a constant aim. 


| T-1s ~altogether ‘fitting, that railroad’ men. should 


Commissioner Woodlock’s View 


Some time ago the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was requested, by an eastern railroad, to authorize a 
new bond issue, and while the request was granted, 
several forceful comments and opinions on the practice 
were made by different commissioners. The one made 
by Commissioner Woodlock hit the nail squarely on 
the head, leaving an adverse opinion on the subject 
without logical foundation. He said “ .. . . serious 
objections exist to the financing of railroads by terminal 
mortgage bonds with foreclosure rights. ‘These ob- 
jections are twofold, one being absolutely fundamental 
in its nature, and the other being of almost equal 
practical importance. The use of terminal mortgage 
bonds to secure railroad capital is an offense against 
the very nature of the case. A railroad does not 
naturally return capital once it has been invested; on 
the contrary, it is always engaging more capital as time 
‘goes on... When, therefore, it- undertakes to pay a con- 
ssiderable-sim of money at a fixed date under the terms 
of:a mortgage, it can pay the maturing obligation only 
by raising new capital. Usually the maturing obliga- 
tion is met Micawber-fashion, by issuing a new note 
for an old- one.’ 

This process is commonly called “refunding”—a 
term which Mr. Micawber would have joyfully added 
to his vocabulary had be been lucky enough to discover 
it. Granted that financing by terminal mortgage bond 
issues in the past has been forced upon the carriers 
by necessity, or seeming necessity, it is certain that any 
way which presents an escape from the continuance 
of -such a practice is a good one to take. 

The second objection, arising from the fastening upon 
a railroad of ‘a fixed charge obligation, is the fact that 
about two generations of this sort of financing has left 





most of -the carriers: of the United States with capital 
structures overweighted with obligations carrying rights 
of foreclosure. Too high a percentage of present rail- 
road investment is represented by. securities of this 
class. Hence the extreme desirability of using for 
capital purposes a security which does not mature for 
payment at a fixed date, and the return on which is 
not secured by foreclosure rights against the property, 
is so evident that dispute as to its merits is futile. The 
advocates of government ownership must watch this 
condition with considerable interest. 


The Industrials and Utilities Do It 


An analysis of the stock and bond financing, shown 
later in this article, should cause railway men to ponder 
well and minutely the glaringly significant conclusion 
to which these figures point, and invoke the potent in- 
fluence of an intensive campaign for customer owner- 
ship on their lines, to bring about a more comfortable 
equilibrium in their capital structure. Can this be ac- 
complished by customer ownership? ‘The answer to this 
question is affirmatively told in the following authentic 
statement. In the last five-year period while the public 
utilities sold over seven billions of securities with nearly 
30 percent in stock, and the industrials sold nearly ten 
billions, with 26 percent in stock, the railroads sold 
only three billions of securities of which only 5% per- 
cent was stock. Why this glaring discrepancy in ratio 
of stock sales to bond sales between the first mentioned 
securities and the railroad stocks? Would any railroad 
man or investor admit such a lack of desirability exists 
between the three securities as these figures indicate? 
The reason is elsewhere—the utilities sell almost entirely 
to their patrons, and many other industries do. Is not 
the answer a lack of customer ownership methods to 
show the great investing public the real value and desir- 
ability of railroad securities. 

Surely the railroads have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose in such a campaign—lots to gain aside 
from the money end of it. Moreover the personal 
touch is an important feature of such work, as it gives 
the employee salesmen an opportunity to disabuse the 
minds of the investors of errors and misunderstandings 
about the railroad managements and practices, which 
errors are continually being placed before the public by 
influences opposing railroad integrity. 

There are probably a thousand, or more, cities in the 
country where concentrated effort could be made, and 
an opportunity given by personal appeal and educa- 
tional overtures to railway patrons to become stock- 
holders in the railroads serving these cities. In the very 


nature of the interdependence of railroads and their 
patrons in such cities the: failure to make such an 
effort seems to be a startling neglect of opportunities 
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which the utilities have taken advantage of and bene- 
fitted from. 


Consolidation Offers. Opportunity 


This country has at the present time the most efficient 
and reliable railroad service in the world. Railroad 
credit is good and railroad securities are popular and in 
demand. Aside from prevailing market conditions of a 
temporary nature, a campaign, ready when buying in- 
terest resumes, ought to have every chance of success. 

The issuance of new securities in connection. with 
consolidation should provide a fine opportunity for the 
executives of merged lines to see to it that their 
financial structure should be composed, as largely as 
possible, of stock. 

The following figures have been checked for accur- 
acy by the Bureau of Railway Economics. They show 
without comment or contention that stock and bond 
issues of the railroads are dangerously out of propor- 
tion, since increasing bond capitalization tends to play 
into the hands of those who see nothing but eventual 
government ownership of railroads, despite the disas- 
trous experience during the war. 


Stock Represents One-Fifth of 
New Securities Issued 


In nine years 1920-1928 inclusive, the Class I rail- 
ways of the country issued new securities to the amount 
of $7,816,761,067. Out of this total, $6,088,881,928, or 
79.9 per cent, represented funded debt while the bal- 
ance $1,727,879,139 or 20.1 per cent, represented capi- 
tal stock. The new securities issued by the Class I 
Lines in recent years are shown in the following figures : 


Per Cent 
Per Cent Funded 
Stock Debt 

Year Stock Funded Debt Total 7-—To Total—, 
See  enena $35,579,802 $852,901,226 $888,481,028 4.0% 96.0% 
i 184,834,018 812,451,270 997,285,288 18.5% 81.5% 
>, Sear 73,109,234 638,389,419 711,498,653 10.3% 89.7% 
Seem -ehkede 280,525,341 705,466,327 985,991,668 28.5% 71.5% 
rae vee 166,077,064 816,816,354 982,893,418 16.9% 83.1% 
. ere 139,568,870 324,820,430 464,389,300 30.1% 69.9% 
ae stone 88,932,108 404,986,197 493,918,305 18.0% 82.1% 
. sar 290,057,378 573,574,974 863,632,352 33.6% 66.4% 
ae 469,195,324 959,475,731 1,428,671,055 32.8% 67.2% 


An effective customer ownership plan would result 
in increased sale of equity securities, stabilize the ratio 
of bond and stock capitalization and make for better 
public relations. 





At the Missouri Pacific Station, 
Little Rock, Ark. 
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Highway-Crossing Signal 
With Backlight Attachment 


HE Union Switch & Signal Company has re- 
cently developed a new flashing-light highway- 
crossing signal with a backlight attachment. The 
new signal, known as the HC-7 and possessing the same 
optical characteristics as the HC-5, projects an auxil- 
iary beam, without the use of additional lamp bulbs 
or power requirements, in a direction opposite to that 
of the main beam, thus giving an indication, in two 
directions, of the condition of the crossing. The motor- 
ist or pedestrian may therefore observe an indication 
of a signal even if the nearer indication has been ob- 
scured or the signal passed. 
The optical design of the backlight is similar to 
that used for the backlight indication of this company’s 
color-light signal. The light used for the back indica- 


New Highway- 
Crossing Signal 





tion is obtained from the bulb in the main unit but the 
arrangement is such that no light is subtracted from 
the main indication. It is claimed that the optical sys- 
tem is so designed that light projected into it cannot 


cause a phantom indication by reflection through the 
main lens. 


The Main Unit 


The appearance of the main unit of the HC-7 flash- 
ing-light signal closely resembles that of the HC-5. The 
suspended housing for the backlight optical system is at- 
tached to the main unit in such a way that it may be 
turned to any desired position in the horizontal plane 
by loosening two bolts. The vertical adjustment of the 
backlight is obtained by changing the angular position 
of the mirror which re-directs the rays from the lamp 
through the lens in the auxiliary case. The mirror is 
adjusted by a screw which passes through the auxiliary 
housing and is, therefore, accessible from the outside. 
The lens combination used for the auxiliary indication 
is designed to give 20 deg. horizontal spread, which, 
with the horizontal adjustment, is said to be sufficient to 
meet any requirements. 

The front of the main unit may be swung open 
without interfering with the backlight attachment. Pads 
have been supplied on the door casting so that a back- 
ground may be attached to the signal, if desired. The 
supporting cross pipe and the attachments for mounting 
the HC-7 unit are the same as have been used hereto- 
fore on the HIC-5 highway-crossing signal. 
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Children’s Clubs 


on Rock Island 


Four-year experiment results in total 


membership of 1,800 


HE Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, through the 

Rock Island Magazine, has established a number 

of clubs among the children of its employees be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 16 years to manifest in a tang- 
ible way the interest of the railroad in the families of 
employees. The movement, which is rather unique 
among railroad activities, has grown from the first club, 
organized in January, 1927, at Trenton, Mo., to 10 
clubs, with a combined membership of 1,800 children, 
about equally divided between boys and girls. As 
a means of identifying these organizations, they have 
been designated as “Diamond Clubs.” 

Beside the desire to emphasize the railroad’s interest 
in the families, the project at its inception included 
the thought that a certain percentage. of those boys and 
girls would later enter the employ of the company. 
The program carried out through the clubs would pro- 
vide these future men and women with a groundwork 
of practical information and inspiration regarding the 
railroad which later would aid them to become valu- 
able employees. Those who did not enter railroad serv- 
ice would secure an understanding of the value of the 
railroad industry in the daily life of the community 
ard retain a feeling of good will and understanding 
toward the railroad, no matter what their occupation 
might be in later years. 

After three years, this work, which was undertaken 
as an experiment, has passed beyond that stage and it 
is considered that the results obtained have been of 
sufficient value to assure its continuance. Wherever 
the clubs have been established there has grown up a 
stronger feeling of unity among the parents and a de- 
cided interest on the part of the children in the railway 
industry as their possible future life work. In addi- 
tion, the children are provided with a vehicle for whole- 
some expression and recreation. 
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A Typical “Diamond” Club Group 


Because of the concentration of employees at division 
points, the clubs were first formed at such terminals. 
In every instance their organization has been undertaken 
at the request of the parents. No fees of any kind are 
collected and no motive other than that of helpfulness 
animates the movement. 

The original club, that at Trenton, now has a mem- 
bership of 245. Like all the other clubs the members 
come from families of all classes of employees—train- 
men, enginemen, shopmen, office men, etc., each class 
being about equally represented. Clubs now are ac- 
tively operating at Silvis, Iil.; Trenton, Mo.; Esther- 
ville, Iowa; Fairbury, Neb.; Goodland, Kan., and 
Herington; Dalhart, Tex.; El Reno, Okla., and Shaw- 
nee, and Booneville, Ark. 

Meetings are held on an average of every five or 
six weeks, each meeting being built around some theme 
pertaining to the railroad, the programs being repre- 
sented in a practical manner, so that all may have a part 
in the activities. Many of these meetings are attended 
by the parents of the children and a closer “railroad 
spirit” developed. 

The type of club meetings include health and safety 
programs; the celebration of the railroad’s anniversary; 
nature study meetings and flower culture, with informa- 
tion concerning the products of the territory served by 
the railroad; exhibition of handiwork of club members 
and musical programs, often revealing unusual talent 









The Children’s Club House at Booneville, Ark.—The Dis carded Box Cars on the Site (Left) and the Completed 
Structure (Right) 
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in certain directions and to.which the parents and the 
public are invited; Christmas parties, with help for the 
needy, and motion-picture.meetings, at. which: the» rail-, 
road's films are shown and explained. A traveling li- 
brary is also maintained for the club members. a 

The club meetings usually are held in public school 
buildings, or in the public libraries. Recently the clubs 
have begun to raise funds for the construction of their 
own club houses, which will serve as centers of all 
their activities. One such club house has been completed 
at Booneville, Ark., and was dedicated:in the presence 
of the families and the officers of the railroad on that 
division. This clubhouse was constructed from two 
discarded box cars andthe resultant building was com- 
pleted and decorated with funds raised by the club mem- 
bers. 

Supervision of the club’s work is handled by one ot 
the editors of the employee’s magazine at the Chicago 
headquarters, with regular visits to direct the activities. 
Each club has as sponsors three wives of employees, 
residents at the respective club points, and chosen by the 
parents and who carry out the plans as presented by 
the magazine representative. A pin emblem is pro- 
vided each member and-each subscribes to a regular 
form of pledge on joining. A section in the magazine 
is devoted each month to the activities of the clubs and 
the members are encouraged to ‘contribute to these 
pages. From tite to time official representatives of the 
railroad attend the club meetings to speak on the sub- 
ject which serves as a background at-that time. 
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Pullmans for North Western 
Have Three Extra Side Doors 


WO new composite Pullman sleeping cars re- 
cently placed in service on the Rochester-Min- 


nesota Special of the Chicago & North Western 
between Chicago and Rochester, Minn., provide an ex- 
cellent example of the design and construction of pas- 
senger cars for a particular use. Invalid passengers 
traveling to or from the Mayo clinic at Rochester may 
secure greater comfort when being placed in the car 
or removed at destination and while on the overnight 
trip through a number of unusual features in its eqtip- 
ment. 

Three double doors on one side of these cars furnish 
entrance and exit for those unable to walk. The door- 
ways in the side are 30 in. wide and two of them open 
directly into extra wide rooms on the Pullman, allowing 
a direct transfer from stretcher to bed, with a minimum 
of discomfort. The third door is for patients whose 
space is in the open sections, and opens into the cross- 
wise corridor that separates the men’s lavatory from 
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Photo by Pullman Company 
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A View of the Composite Pullman Used on the North Western Showing the Side Doors 
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A Side Door Opens Directly Into a Bedroom 


the aisles between the sections. This necessitates but 
one turning in carrying a patient in or out, and avoids 
the use of the end door and vestibule. Corridors have 
been widened at a number of points. _ 

Diaphragms at the ends of the cars are spring-hung 
from the top, a feature designed to eliminate “between 
car” rattling. Rubber insets have been placed at con- 
necting points between car trucks and bodies to absorb 
shocks and insulate the car interiors from external 
noises. The car is also equipped with specially de- 
signed stretchers and electric heating pads for the use 
of passengers. The cars are also fitted with roller 
bearings. 

Each car is of the half-open-section half-single-room 
type for overnight occupancy. There are eight sections, 
one drawing room and four rooms. The latter contain 
stationary single beds and folding lavatory with upper 
berths for attendants. 


PATRONS OF THE Missouri Paciric who purchase tickets on 
excursions which this railroad is operating to St. Louis, Mo, 
once a week during the summer, may reserve seats for the 
St. Louis Municipal Opera when buying their railroad tickets. 
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How Research Resulted 


ina New Roof Ventilator 


OR many years the monitor has been a familiar 
structural feature of the American industrial 
building, whether its franie were constructed of 

steel or wood or both. As such, it has had extended ap- 
. plication to railway machine and repair shops, foundries 
and. blacksmith shops and, in modified form, to round- 
houses. The reason for this popularity is due to an as- 
sumption of long standing of its efficiency-as an agency 
for ventilating and illuminating the interior. True, the 
advantage of the monitor as a means of illumination 
has been deemed of secondary importance, but its effec- 
tiveness in ventilation has scarcely been doubted. 

It now appears, however, that this belief in the vir- 
tues of the monitor was not well-founded, for scientific 
investigation and the practical application of the results 
of research have proved that it has decided limitations 
as an agency for ventilation. Discovery of its short- 
comings as a ventilator were the result of the desire 
of the H.-H. Robertson-Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
improve the ventilators manufactured by that firm; 
which had proved reasonably satisfactory in winds of 
moderate velocity, but had given indifferent results in 
high winds. 

Arrangements were made with Mellon Institute, 
Pittsburgh, for the making of a thorough investigation 
of the entire subject of convection ventilation in which 
all forms of roof ventilators were studied and tested. 
Preliminary studies of these various types led to the 
conclusion that the greatest possibilities were inherent in 
the common form of ventilator embodying a simple 
cylindrical band or’ drum surrounding and concentric 
with the air tube or stack and covered by a flat cone cap 
to keep out the rain. Following this, attention was con- 
centratéd on this one type for the purpose of determin- 
ing the proportions that would give the highest effici- 
ency. In other words, the problem was to determime 





Phantom View of the Robertson Ventilator—(1) Suction 
Band, (2) Cap, (3) Louvre Ring, (4) Stack Louvre, 
(5) Wind Baffle, (6) Stack 
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Ventilators on a Railway Mail Terminal Building 


the diameter and width of the suction band in relation 
to the diameter of the stack that would produce the 
best results. Other features of this investigation in- 
cluded the determination of the requirements of storm- 
proof construction and gave rise to the particular posi- 
tion and dimensions of the cap and the tse ofthe louver . 
ring and stack louver employed in the new Robertson 

design. 

Models embodying these features were then subject- 
ed to practical test and proved effective in general serv- 
ice, except that a marked decrease in efficiency was ob- 
served in installations on pitched roofs owing to the fact 
that air currents over a sloping roof have a vertical com- 
ponent, whereas a ventilator of this type is efficient 
oniy when the wind blows: in a horizontal direction, 
namely, parallel with the top and bottom of the suction 
band. However, this defect was readily corrected by 
the addition of a conical band or wind baffle a short 
distance below the bottom of the suction band. 

Thus, the investigation conducted at Mellon Institute 
resulfed in the development of an improved ventilator, 
but it had another result of perhaps even greater im- 
portance, namely, a more direct application of the laws 
of convection to the solution of practical problems of 
natural ventilation. This does not imply the discovery 
of any new phenomena with respect to the well-known 
principles of air currents as influenced by differences 
in density, altitude, sizes of openings, etc., but a more 
accurate determination of the constants which must be 
applied in the use of formulas for the solution of ven- 
tilation problems of this particular class. In other 
words, given the dimension of the building, the differ- 
ence between the inside and outside temperatures, the 
vertical height from air inlets to roof ventilators, and 


_ the minimum wind velocity to be expected, it is possible 


to calculate the number and size of ventilators required 
to remove a given volume of air per minute with a 
degree of accuracy that can be verified within close 
limits by test after the installation has been completed. 

Tables embracing all ordinary combinations of these 
factors have been prepared which greatly simplify the 
solution of such problems, although special conditions 
such as résult from the presence of a large furnace or a 
chemical vat, or the recirculation of air through a heat- 
ing system, introduce complications that call for special 
analysis. 

The research’ work embodied in this investigation 


covered various types of ventilators and models of 
louver-equipped monitors, saw-tooth roof construction, 
etc.; in each case it was found that an effective venti- 
lator was a much more positive agency for the removal 


of air than any form of roof construction providing 
louvers, movable sash or other openings. 
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The: Grade Crossing and 


~Motor Vehicle Situation 


LTHOUGH highway grade crossings have ex- 
isted from the time of the first railways, they 


attracted relatively little attention on the part 
of either the railways or the public until the advent 
of the automobile. With the development of this ve- 
hicle of highway transportation, however, the grade 
crossing situation has become a subject of widespread 


discussion throughout the country. It is being studied’ 


intensively by the railways, by- public officers and by 
various associations that have a direct or indirect in- 
terest in the matter. 

In one of these studies, which has been completed 
recently, a compilation was made of the highway mile- 
age and number of grade crossings by states, the form 
of protection, the motor vehicle registration and other 
pertinent data. The data collected throw considerable 
light on the wide variations which exist in different 
sections of the country. The information which was 
used was drawn from various sources, including 
statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads, the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, the United States 
Department of Commerce and other reliable sources. 
The information was gathered as of December 31, 1928, 
the latest date for which reports were available. 

An analysis of this information discloses many in- 
teresting and important.facts. The number of motor 
vehicles in use in 1923 was approximately 13,000,000. 
Five years later, on the date for which the compilation 
was made, this number had increased to more than 24- 
000,000, or approximately one to every five persons 
in the continental United States. As compared with 
this average for the country as a whole, California had 
one motor vehicle for every 2.5 persons resident in the 
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state and Nevada one car for every 2.8 persons. At 
the other extreme are Alabama with one car for every 
9.5 persons and Georgia where the ratio stands at. 1 
to 10. 

Stated in another way, there are eight cars for every 
mile of highway in the United States, and the same 
ratio holds for cars as compared with square miles 
of area, since there is approximately one mile of high- 
way for every square mile of area. This average 
density of motor vehicles per unit of area is in marked 
contrast with the density of population in some of the 
states, Nevada having only 0.6 persons per sq. mi.; 
Wyoming, 2.5; New Mexico, 3.2; Montana, 3.7; Ari- 
zona, 4.1; Utah, 6.2, and Idaho, 6.5. 

Reference to the accompanying table indicates that 
there are 239,213 highway crossings at grade in the 
United States. Comparing this with the number of 
vehicles we find that, for the country as a whole, there 
are 102.3 cars for every grade crossing. As might be 
expected, this ratio ‘is greatest in some of the New 
England states, because the density of population 
highest in these states. The number of cars to a cross--- 
ing in Rhode Island is 762; in Connecticut, 452; and 
in Massachusetts, 442. This contrasts with 29 in North 
Dakota and 40 in Souh Dakota. There are many 
more interesting comparisons, but those that have been 
mentioned give some indication of the reasons why the 
highway grade crossing has assumed so much import- 
ance in recent years. 

The information which was compiled goes into con- 
siderable detail, so that the tables that were prepared 
are too voluminous to present here in complete detail. 
The accompanying table summarizes the essential data, 
however, in such a form that the relative conditions 
which exist in the several states and different sections 
of the country are readily apparent. We are indebted 
to F. Ringer, chief engineer, Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 
for the information from which the table has been pre- 
pared. 
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Main Line and Putnam Division of the New York Central.Along the Harlem River. 
Looking South From University Heights Station ; 











Models’ Built ‘to Scale 
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MODEL of the “Broadway Limited” of the 

A Pennsylvania which was built by Egolf Scale 
: Models, 1221 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa., is 
shown in one of the illustrations. This model operates 
on a schedule of 50 scale miles per hour for a 13-hour 
non-stop run six days a week. Two of these models are 






























































THE BROADWAY LIMITED 









Model of the “Broadway Limited” Built by 
Egolf Scale Models 








being used by the Pennsylvania to feature its sound 
moving picture which has been showing at theatres 
throughout tlie east and middle west. 
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Keystone Shadow Box—The Airplane Is Shown Operating 
in “Daylight” and the Locomotive at Night 
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These models are shown at full speed within a re- 


stricted space by novel means. The locomotive and 
club car remain in a relatively stationary position while 
the track and scenery pass by. This is accomplished 
by means of a mechanism which is concealed behind 
the curtains and scenery. The locomotive and car ride 
on the passing track. The basic principle of this dis- 
play.is applied by the Egolf Company to depict vehicles 
of the land, air and sea in motion. 

Another product of Egolf Scale Models is the key- 
stome shadow-box. This box is 4 ft. square with bas- 
reliefs of a Ford tri-motor airplane and a Pennsylvania 
locomotive. An automatic switch causes “daylight” in 
the keystone and the propellers of the airplane are 
shown revolving. Darkness then comes over the key- 
stone, the propeller ceases to whirl, the headlights of 
the locomotive lights and the track moves under the 
locomotive: in perspective. 

The model of the locomotive was built in the shops 
of the Pennsylvania but is mounted on a ballasted track 
built to scale made by the Egolf Company. 


Now Structural Shapes 
From Aluminum Alloys 


S the result of a number of years of study and 
A experimentation, strong aluminum alloys hav- 
ing physical properties comparable with those 
of steel, are now being rolled into structural shapes on 
a commercial basis. These shapes are being produced at 
a new rolling mill of the United States Aluminum 
Company (a subsidiary of the Aluminum Company of 
America) at Massena, N. Y. 

Strong aluminum alloys have already found wide ap- 
plication in fields where savings in weight without sac- 
rifice of strength are of vital importance, including 
primarily the truck and bus field and the manufacture 
of airplanes. These alloys have also been used to some 
extent in ‘the manufacture of railw fay passenger cars 
and equipment, and indications point to a much broader 
application of aluminum structural shapes in this branch 
of transportation. 

Until recently, the use of high-strength aluminum al- 
loys has been largely in the form of sheets, castings, 
bars, wire and small structural shapes, the latter being 
produced by the extrusion processes. With the devel- 
opment of the rolling process, however, and the con- 
struction of the new mill at Massena, where structural 
shapes as large as 10-in. ship channels can be rolled, it 
is expected that the field of usefulness of the aluminum 
alloys will be extended greatly and that they will find 
practical application in certain types of structures 
where light weight is an important factor, and in still 
other types of structures, such as enginehouses, train 
sheds, chemical laboratories, etc., where the resistance 
of these alloys to the corrosive effects of moisture and 
gases will prove of benefit. 


Alloys Show Favorable Properties 


Several strong aluminum alloys are now made, all of 
which retain the characteristic properties of the parent 
metal, principally low specific gravity, marked resistance 
to corrosion, high thermal and electrical conductivity 
and pleasing appearance. The normal composition of 
some of these alloys is shown in the accompanying table. 
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In all of these, the property of lightness is affected 
very little, the specific gravities falling within the range 
of -2.69 to 2.79, as compared with a specific gravity of 
2.71 for commercially pure aluminum. 

Marked improvement in mechanical properties is ac- 
complished by rolling and heat treating these alloys. 
In fact, tensile strengths comparable with that of mild 
steel, combined with sufficient workability to permit 
considerable forming, are developed in some of these 
alloys. Depending upon the temper and alloy, the min- 
imum tensile strengths range between 14,000 lb. and 





Normal Composition of a Few of the Strong Aluminum 


Alloys 
Trade Aluminum 
Classification Copper Manganese Magnesium Silicon Minimum 
(yg aa eer 4.0 0.5 0.5 vate 92. 
a ee 4.5 0.8 airs 0.8 92.0 
BE Si owrice nes nee 0.6 1.0 96.5 





55,000 Ib. per sq. in.; the yield points between 4,000 Ib. 
and 30,000 1b. per sq. in.; the percentages of elongation 
in 2 in. between 10 and 32; and the Brinell hardness 
between 25 and 90. The compressive strengths of these 
aluminum alloys dare at least equal to their tensile 
strengths. The modulus of elasticity, however, is about 
one-third that of steel. 


Aluminum and Steel Beams Compared 


The use of these alloys in place of steel makes possible 
a saving of about 60 per cent in weight without loss in 
the ultimate strength of a structure. The yield points 
are, in general, somewhat lower than that of steel and, 
therefore, it-is common practice to use slightly lower 
design stresses for aluminum. «It is felt that the care- 
ful design of sections used~will overcome in part the 
disadvantage of the lower modulus of elasticity of the 
aluminum alloys. 








The Structural Mill at Massena, N. Y., 





Showing the Three-High Mill in the Foreground 
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The shapes being rofled at the Massena plant at the 
present time include 10-in. ship channels, 3-in. to 8-in. 
structural channels; 6-in. by 4-in. and smaller unequal 
angles ; 4-in. by 4-in. and smaller equal angles; and 4- 
in. zees. Round rods up to and including 8 in. in di- 
ameter and square edged bars from %4-in. by 4-in. to 
3-in. by 10-in. are also being produced. The maximum 
length into which these shapes can be rolled is 90 ft., 
with a weight limitation of approximately 2,000 Ib. 

Extended tests on all of the structural shapes to 
provide a basis for specifications for the design of struc- 
tures using structural aluminum have not been com- 
pleted as yet, but such tests as have been made indi-: 
cate that the aluminum shapes compare favorably in 
strength with those of steel. This is shown in tests 
made on 10-in., 8-in. and 6-in. built-up I-beams of 
aluminum, as compared with standard steel I-beamis of 
the same size; and on 5-in. one-piece aluminum I- 
beams as compared with 5-in. steel I-beams. All of 
the beams under test were 10 ft. long. 

Results of these tests showed that the aluminum 
beams, which averaged only about one-half the weight 
of “the steel beams, carried loads about 13 per cent 
greater than the steel beams. On the basis of weight, 
the aluminum beams carried an average of 130 per cent 


“more load per pound of material than the corresponding 


steel beams. Deflection of the aluminum beams was 
considerably more than that of the steel beams, averag- 
ing about 24 times as much for specific loads. 


Modern Plant at Massena 


Rolling of aluminum alloy shapes was made possible 
by the development of certain entirely new processes 
and the construction of a new mill at Massena, N. Y,, 
where the Aluminum Company of America has a pro- 
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The Hezt-Treating Furnace, Showing Heat-Treating Furnace in the Right Foreground 


duction plant capable of producing several hundred 
thousand pounds of aluminum a day. The mill occu- 
pied in the production of structural shapes is composed 
‘of three main units; a melting and ingot-casting unit, 


a blooming mill and a“ structural shape rolling unit, 


the latter including suitable facilities for the heat treat- 
ing and aging of the finished products. These various 
units are housed in modern industrial-type buildings of: 


brick and steel construction, which have a total floor “ 


area of about 155,500 sq. ft. 


In the alloying department, the crude aluminum is 
remelted in large open-hearth furnaces having capaci- 
ties of 20,000 lb. of molten metal, and after being mixed 
with the various alloying elements, is cast into; ingots 
for rolling. These ingots vary in size from 12 in. by 
12 in., by 72 in., weighing 1,000 Ib., to large slab-type 
units, 15 in. by 28 in. by 72 in., weighing 3,000 Ib. de- 
pending upon the shapes into which they are to be rolled. 


Preparatory to rolling in the blooming mill, the in- 
gots are preheated in an electric furnace, which has 14 
pits. In the breakdown, or blooming mill, the ingots 
are rolled into billet stock of various sizes for further 
rolling into the different structural sections. This mill, 
which is the largest of its kind, with rolls 38 in. by 84 
in., is driven by a 5,000-hp. direct-current motor. 

After rolling in the blooming mill, the billets are 
cut into various lengths on a large billet shear, which is 
served by electrically-operated roller tables. From the 
shear the material is inspected and loaded on narrow- 
gage cars, and is then moved to the structural mill 
where an oil-fired reheating furnace of the continuous 
type brings the material to rolling temperature and 
feeds the billets to other conveyors which supply the 
mill. The structural mill itself is three-high with tilt- 
ing tables, and comprises three stands of 26-in. by 60- 
in. rolls and a final two-high stand with 26-in. by 48- 
in. rolls. After leaving the finishing rolls the shapes 


are cropped to lengths by a friction saw and are then 
carried on power-driven roller tables to the heat-treat- 
ing and finishing centers. The heat-treating furnace, 
which is heated by electricity and of sufficient length 
to take structural sections up to 90 ft. in length, is 
divided into 26 heating zones. As the shapes are dis- 
charged from the furnace over a power-operated roller 
table, they are quenched automatically by means of 


_high-presstire water sprays. Beyond this point the sec- 


tions are straightened in a straightening press and are 
cut to the desired lengths. Certain of the high-strength 
alloys requi#e tempering or aging after the heat treat- 
ment. Thig*is taken care of in a steam-heated aging 
oven. 


The Lounge Smoking Room in a Standard Wabash Chair Car 
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Wheat Rate Reduction 
Failed ot _ Its Purpose 


Wasuinecton, D. C. 


HAT the reduction in freight rates on export 
wheat made by the railroads last year at the re- 
quest of the Hoover Administration failed of 
its purpose to relieve the wheat situation in this coun- 
try is shown by a comprehensive study of the “Econo- 
mic Effect of Reductions in Freight Rates on Export 
Wheat” just completed by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics. 
Designed as an emergency measure, to increase our 


foreign trade in wheat and to stimulate foreign ‘buying, 


so. that the American farmer might dispose of or at 
least reduce his surplus in advance of the 1929 har- 
vesting, the action of the railroads in reducing the ex- 
port. rates on wheat from May to September 30 is 
characterized as “an unsuccessful experiment.”’ It did 
not lead to the hoped-for increase in export trade, it 
did not stimulate foreign buying of United States 
wheat, nor did it avert a decline in wheat prices. It did 
induce foreign countries to take steps to meet the rate 
reductions in the United States. This was done by 
corresponding rate reductions in Canada; by increased 
import duties in France, Germany, italy and Roumania; 
by counteracting measures in certain other countries. 

“Actual exports of United States wheat in 1929 de- 
clined, both as compared with 1928 (a poor export 
year), and also as compared with the previous five 
years. The decline was especially marked during the 
months from June to November, inclusive, when the 
export freight rate reductions were in effect,” the re- 
port says. 

“Wheat production areas and yields have shown a 
general tendency to expand throughout the world. In 
recent years some foreign countries, formerly large 
wheat importing countries, have become more fully or 
even wholly self-supporting; other: foreign countries 
have become wheat exporting countries to a greater 
degree. Wheat is sold in the face of a more alert 
competition than ever before, and the wheat market 
has become in fact, as well as in name, a world-wide 
market. 

“The effort to dispose of the large surplus of wheat 
on hand in the United States was unsuccessful. The 
increase in the visible supply of wheat in the United 
States between June 1, 1929, and December 1, 1929, 
was 66 per cent greater than normal. This increase 
occurred despite a decline of 108,000,000 bushels in the 
United States wheat.crop of 1929 and an even greater 
actual and relative decline of 273,000,000 bushels in 
Canada, and in the face of reductions in export freight 
rates made for the express purpose of reducing the 
wheat surplus. 

“At the time of the reduction in rates or on June 1, 
1929, there was an unusually large visible supply of 
wheat in the United States, aggregating 104,380,000 
bushels, compared with 53,043,000 bushels on June 1, 
1928, and an average of 39,507,000 bushels for the five- 
year period 1924 to 1928. si 

“During the six months following the reductions in 
freight rates on export wheat, supplies at the several 
markets increased at more than a normal rate.. On De- 
cember 1, 1929, the visible supply in the United States 
had reached 204,890,000 bushels, an increase of 100,- 
510,000 bushels over June 1. At inland points there 
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was an increase from 89,913,000 bushels to 148,601,000 
bushels; supplies at the Eastern lake ports increased 
from 4,600,000 bushels to 18,382,000 bushels, those at 
Atlantic ports from 735,000 bushels to 11,007,000 
bushels, and those at Gulf ports from 567,000 bushels 
to’ 8,038,000 bushels. At Pacific ports, the supply in- 
creased from 3,088,000 bushels to 9,154,000 bushels. 
The supply of United States wheat in Canada rose from 
5,179,000 bushels to 9,101,000 bushels. 

“For the six months period from June to November, 
inclusive, wheat exports from the United States totaled 
57,198,000 bushels, a reduction of 12,933,000 bushels 
or 18.4 per cent under the same period in 1928, and 
37,243,000 bushels or 39.4 per cent below the five-year 
average. 

“Wheat prices began to fall before emergency freight 
rate reductions were even contemplated. They con- 
tinued to decline following the public announcement of 
the decision to reduce rates, and declined still further 
during June, the first month that the rates were ac- 
tually and fully in effect. The reductions in freight 
rates on wheat for export did not avert an immediate 
decline in wheat prices. 

“Congestion in the wheat markets in the United 
States during the winter of 1928-29 caused appre- 
hension in many quarters. As a means of relieving the 
situation, the railways in May, 1929, at the solicitation 
of representatives of the Administration, reduced cer- 
tain freight rates applicable to wheat and wheat flour 
designed for export. The proponents of these reduc- 
tions hoped that it would relieve the congestion before 
the new or 1929 crop was harvested, stimulate exports 
and avert a decline in wheat prices. 

“The important facts are that the reductions in 
freight rates on wheat for export did not stimulate 
exports of United States wheat, since exports as a 
whole declined in these six months of 1929; did not 
relieve the congestion, since the visible supply on De- 
cember 1, 1929, was greater than on December 1, 1928; 
that the increase in visible supply occurred in the face 
of a great decline in the United States wheat harvest 
in 1929, and a much greater decline in the Canadian 
crop of 1929; also that the reduction in export rates 
did not avert an immediate decline in wheat prices. 


Controlling Economic Factors 


“The situation was controlled by other fundamental 
economic factors, among the more important of which 
were the following: 

1. Two of the large wheat producing and exporting 
countries harvested large wheat crops early in 1929, 
Argentina’s crop breaking all records and Australia’s 
being close to the previous record. 

2. Argentine and Australian wheat was underselling 
United States wheat. This is significant because of 
the fact that ocean rates in 1929, although following 
varying courses, were in general relatively more fav- 
orable from the United States, compared with 1928, 
than rates from Argentina and Australia. 

3. Another factor was the relatively large crop of 
wheat harvested in Europe in 1928, followed by a carry- 
over into 1929 greater than the average. The larger 
crops occurred especially in France, Germany, Italy and 
the Danube Basin. 

4. Again, certain European countries strengthened 
their barriers against foreign wheat during 1929, by in- 
creased tariffs and other means. 

5. Canada, like the United States, had a large supply 
of wheat on hand at the end of 1928, and also made 
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freight rate reductions corresponding to the emergency 
reductions in the United States. In Canada, however, 
as in the United States, wheat exports during the calen- 
dar year 1929 were below’ the average, especially dur- 
ing the second half of the year. This reduction in 
exports occurred in the face of an increase in visible 
supply of Canadian wheat, which took place despite 
the small Canadian harvest of 1929, and despite re- 
ductions in Canadian freight rates similar to those in 
the United States.” 


Freight Car Loading 


Wasuinecton, D, C. 


EVENUE freight car loading continued to de- 
cline in the week ended July 12, when it 
amounted to only 915,985 cars, or less than the 

figures reached in May. This was a decrease of 150,- 
429 cars as compared with the corresponding week of 
last year and of 108,940 cars as compared with 1928. 
All commodity classifications showed decreases as com- 
pared with last year, the largest decreases being in 
miscellaneous freight, 66,088 cars less than last year, 
and in l.c.l. merchandise, 25,507 cars less than last year. 
Also all districts showed reductions as compared with 
1929 or 1928. The summary, as compiled by the Car 
Service Division of the American Railway Association, 
follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 


Week Ended Saturday, July 12, 1930 
1930 1929 
238,614 
220,375 


1928 
231,315 
205,493 

54,602 

138,590 
158,709 
155,348 

80,868 


394,925 


Districts 
Eastern 
. Allegheny 
Pocahontas 
Southern 
Northwestern 
Central Western 


Southwestern 81,150 





Total Western Districts 407,925 








Total All Roads 
Commodities 

Grain and Grain Products 

Live Stock 


1,066,414 1,024,925 


53,521 
25,205 


59,467 
24,762 
153,673 
11,767 
60,596 
78,622 
255,806 
421,721 





1,066,414 

911,143 
1,096,569 
1,069,874 
1,069,670 


1,024,925 
850,947 
1,003,699 
987,360 
1,002,813 


July 
fone 
fone 38 
Cumulative total, 28 weeks......24,915,432 
The freight car surplus for the period ended Jatly 8 
averaged 456,272 cars, including 240,601 box cars, 169,- 
007 coal cars, 27,671 stock cars and 14,383 refrigerator 


cars. o 





27,594,510 26,337,645 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended July 12 totaled 60,868, an increase of 5,853 
over the previous week but a decrease of 12,200 from 
the same week in 1929. PY id 

otai Cars 


Ree’d from * 
Connections 


Total 
Cars 
Loaded 
Total for Canada 
Tuly 12, 1930 
July 5, 1930 
June 28, 1930 
July 13, 1929 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
Tuly 12, 1930 
July 13, 1929 
July 14, 1928 


26,983 


977,744 
1,181,202 
1,093,727 
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Looking Backwatd 











*#F ifty Years Ago 


The New York Central & Hudson River [now the New York 
Central] has adopted the automatic air brake for installation 
on its rolling stock, and has given orders for the equipment of 
its passenger cars. This road is almost the last of the large 
railroads of the country to adopt an air or vacuum brake— 
Railroad Gazette, July 23, 1880. 

The Northern Pacific engineering party engaged in examining 
the route for a crossing of the Cascade mountains in Washing- 
ton Territory has reported that the summit can be crossed 
about 40 miles southeast of Wilkeson at an altitude of less than 
4,800 ft. A tunnel one mile long will be needed at the summit. 
The report is favorable beyond expectation, securing for the 
road a direct line by this route from Ainsworth, on the Co- 
lumbia river, to Puget Sound.—Railway Age, July 29, 1880. 

The president of the New Orleans Pacific [now part of the 
Texas & Pac‘fic] has signed a contract in New York which 
assures the construction of a railway between New Orleans, 
La., and Marshall, Tex. The terms of the contract were ar- 
ranged at a conference between directors of the New Orleans 
Pacific and a group including Jay Gould. The construction 
company agrees to complete the road ready for business in 18 
months. The route is such as to afford extraordinary facilities 
for speedy construction. Work can be conducted both ways 
from Alexandria, La., the approximate half way point.—Rail- 
road Gaszette, July 23, 1880. 


~ I wenty-Five Years Ago 


W. M. Jeffers has been appointed trainmaster on the Union 
Pacific at Green River, Wyo.—Ratlway Age, July 28, 1905. 

Missouri is added to the states in which a federal court has 
been compelled to intervene for the protection of railway prop- 
erty against confiscatory legislation. The maximum freight 
rate law passed by the last Missouri legislature was so violent 
and unreasonable in its proposed reductions that many shippers 
supported the railways in protesting its passage. A United 
States court has now restrained the state authorities from en- 
forcing the rates which were shown to be prohibitive and con- 
fiscatory.—Railway Age, July 28, 1905. 


Ten Years Ago 


At a meeting of the Association of Railway Executives at 
New York on July 16 resolutions were adopted covering a pro- 
gram to speed up car movement and increase car efficiency. 
The program calls for an average minimum car movement of 
30 miles daily; an average car loading of 30 tons; a reduction 
of bad order cars to 4 per cent;.a similar reduction in the num- 
ber of locomotives unfit for service; and the adoption of more 
effective efforts to bring about the return of cars to owning 
roads.—Railway Age, July 23, 1920. 

The Railroad Labor Board has made an award, granting to 
railway employees What is probably the largest advance in 
wages ever made at one time to any class of working men in 
the world. It is given to about 2,000,000 employees and will, it 
is estimated, amount to $600,000,000 annually. The average ad- 
vance to the employees as a whole is about 22 per cent. It 
amounts to approximately 25 per cent for the clerks, 25 per 
cent for the maintenance of way employees, 1914 per cent for 
the shop employees, 2314 per cent for the agents and telegraph 
operators and 23 per cent for enginemen, firemen, conductors 
and trainmen.—Railway Age, July 23, 1920. 
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New Books 








Universal Directory of Railway Officials, 1930. 399 pages, 8% 
in. by 5% in. Bound in cloth. Published by the Directory 
Publishing Company, Ltd., 33 Tothill St., Westminster, 
London. Price $5. 

Appearing for the thirty-sixth time, this well-known directory 

once more brings up to date its lists of railway officers in 

Great Britain, Ireland, Europe, Asia, Africa, Australasia, and 

North, Central and South America. The volume, published 

in its usual form, includes the principal executive, financial, 

engineering, mechanical, operating and traffic officers of each 
railroad, while the gage, mileage and equipment of the various 
lines are also listed, as in ‘the case of previous editions. The 
directory, which is carefully indexed alphabetically by coun- 

tries, by railroads, and by individual officers, also includes a 

list of railway institutions and associations and closes with a 

section devoted to manufacturers and retailers of railway 

equipment, supplies, machinery and tools. 


General Business Science, by Lloyd L. Jones and Lloyd 
Bertsch. Illustrated, 592 pages, 8 in. by 5% in. Bound 
in cloth. Published by the Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York. 


Intended primarily as a textbook for teaching first principles 
of business practice and administration, this volume combines 
general theory with detailed information concerning common 
business methods. 

After several opening chapters on business organization, 
the authors consider briefly the essential relationships between 
business and government and the elements of business law. 
The bulk of the volume, however, is taken up by a discussion 
of various types of business activity, transportation, communi- 
cation, banking and finance, insurance, agricultural and in- 
dustrial production, purchasing and merchandising being 
covered in the order named. 

Of the two chapters on transportation, the first deals with 
the “development of transportation and its functions in modern 
economic life,” while the second has as its object “to learn 
to use passenger and freight services and to provide for ex- 
ploration and clerical practice in the. field of transportation.” 
Without going into the actual mechanics of transportation 
management, these chapters show the importance of adequate 
freight and passenger service to other forms of business, 
and, briefly, how such service may be intelligently used by 
passengers and shippers. Although all forms of modern trans- 
portation are considered, railroads and ocean steamships are 
accorded the most detailed treatment. 


Boomer Bill—His Book, by I. M. Brown. Illustrated, 360 
pages, 8% in. by 5% in. Bound in cloth. Published by 
Von Hoffman Press, St: Louis, Mo: Price $2.25. 


In a volume which is not so mtich a‘ continuofis story or 
collection of short stories as it is a series of sketches designed 
to show the attitude and philosophy of railroad men toward 
their fellow-employees, their jobs and the traveling and ship- 
ping public, the author has succeeded admirably in catching 
the present spirit of the entire industry. A practical railroad 
man himself, he writes from personal experience as well as 
from careful observation, with the result that his book is 
both interesting in material and in outlook and accurate in 
detail. 

The problem of safety at grade crossings, “booster clubs,” 
courtesy, business solicitation, “Pullman ‘car etiquette’”—these 
and many more are among the subjects discussed sanely and 
philosophically by “Boomer Bill, switchman,” and his various 
railroad friends who are introduced throughout the volume. 

Mr. Brown’s book, however, accomplishes much more than 
the relatively unimportant purpose of providing interesting 
reading. To the railroad man it should easily convey many 
valuable points, often driven home by the citation of actual 
cases, concerning the value of loyalty and courtesy in culti- 
vating cordial public relations and in maintaining a friendly 
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attitude toward the management and toward other employees. 
On the other hand, the public, in exactly the same way, re- 
ceives its share of praise or blame for its conduct toward the 
railroad or other passengers and shippers. No layman who 
reads this volume can fail to gain a clearer conception of the 
railroad’s genuine desire to provide service of the highest 
type; while if Mr. Brown’s work does no more than convince 
some few individuals of the absurdities of much current rail- 
road legislation, of the unwisdom of allowing unrestricted 
competition, and of the frequent lack of logic in the public 
attitude toward the railways, it will have served a useful 


_ purpose. 


Books and Articles of Special 


Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth O. Culien, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway ‘Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Business Speeches: by Business Men, compiled by William 
P. Sanford and Willard H. Yeager. Includes “By-Products 
of Railway Accounting,”.by J. H. Parmelee; “Conquering New 
Transportation Frontiers,” by Fred W. Sargent; “The Locomo- 
tive Yardstick,” by A. W. Bruce; “The Railroads and Safety,” 
by P. E. Crowley; “Statistical Analysis in Freight Claim 
Work,” by J. H. Parmelee, and “Transportation and Prosperity,” 
by S M. Vauclain. 737 p. Pub. by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., New York City. $5. 

The Real Philadelphia—The Story of a Typical American 
City and the Manner In Which It Was Built. “Man Going 
Somewhere” p. 23-29, recounts the transportation history of 
the city. The illustrations showing railroad trains, ocean 
vessels, and notable buildings, are exceptional. 40 p. Pub. by 
Philadelphia Business Progress Association, Philadelphia, 
Penna. Apply. 

The Run of the Twentieth Century, by Edward Hungerford. 
Illustrated by Frank B. Masters and others. The story of a 
train that has grown into a whole series of trains, features of 
operation, and explanations for the layman of what happens 
and why in the run. 110 p. Pub. by New York Central 
Lines, New York City. 50 cents. 

Statistical Railroad. Summary, 1923-1929. Convenient 
arrangement of important railroad statistics on a blue sheet 
that helps recognize it in any file. ‘What railways do in an 
hour” at the bottom of page 1 may be of especial interest. 
Supplement No. 1-1930 to accompany Railroad Data of July 
18, 1930. 2 p. Pub. by Committee on Public Relations of the 
Eastern Railroads, New York City. ‘Apply. 


Periodical Articles 


“Individual Axle Drives for Electric Locomotives, by A. M. 
Hug. “While describing tHe various systems of axle drive, an 
attempt will be made to point out their respective qualities 
and to say a few words regarding the experiments which 
have been made by the railway companies who have tried or 
adopted them.” Bulletin of the International Railway Con- 
gress Association, June, 1930, .p. 1608-1647. , 

Rails—S pecifications and Use—Results of Tests and Future 
Developments, by. J. Servais. “Acceptance tests” to 1923 and 
since 1923 tabulated, p. 1566. ‘As far as we are concerned good 
rails are those which combine the following qualities: 1. Made 
of sound metal. 2. Made of non-britile metal. 3. Made of 
metal resisting wear sufficiently. We shall see what has been 
done and what remains to be done to satisfy these three 
conditions.” p. 1565. Illustrated. Bulletin of the International 
Railway Congress Association, June, 1930, p. 1563-1607. 

Railway Consolidation in the United States—Present Position 
Reviewed, by Howard C. Kidd. Developments and what may 
come of them. Modern Transport, July 5, 1930, p. 3. 
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A Woman Joins the Veterans 


Miss Nellie Garrity, matron of the Ravenswood record 
building of the Chicago & North Western, has taken her place 
among the few women railway pensioners who have attained 
a long service record. When Miss Garrity retired at the age 
of 67, she was credited with 38 years’ service with the North 
Western. 


Cars Named for Clubs 


For some months now patrons of the Pennsylvania have 
been enjoying the occupancy of a new type of parlor lounge 
car that will eventually replace club cars now in service. 
The names given the seven cars thus far constructed are: 
“Friars’ Club,” “Kiwanis Club,” “Rotary Club,” “Engineers’ 
Club,” “Lawyers’ Club,” “Lambs’ Club” and “Professional 
Club.” 


Two-Storied Cars 


Probably the only place in the world where two-storied 
passenger cars are operated is on the suburban steam lines 
radiating from Paris, France. These cars are not unlike the 
two-storied motor coaches operated in New York and Chicago, 
except that they are considerably larger. They hold a lot of 
passengers and make for shorter trains, but, to this observer 
at least, the top deck would seem to be an exceedingly un- 
comfortable spot in case of a derailment. 


Young Veterans 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

To THE Epitor: 

Regarding young veterans, how about the following, on the 
Baltimore & Ohio: 

William J. McConley, 57 years old, 42 years service. 

Thomas H. Fifield, 59 years old, 44 years of service. 

I'll go one better, being 55 years old, with 41 years of service. 


W. P. CanILL, 
Supervisor Transportation, Baltimore & Ohio. 


A Bit of Old England in a Diner 


A single tree, the largest and one of the oldest oaks in Eng- 
land, has provided all of the paneling for a new dining car 
which the Canadian National has placed in service on the 
International Limited between Montreal, Que., and Chicago. 
The tree has stood for centuries outside of the Manor. House 
at Cuxham, which has been in the possession of Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, since 1264. In addition to the central panels, 
other woods used in the car include English Grainy, Harewood 
Coramandel from Madagascar, Amboyna Burl and Ancona 
Walnut. 


A Contrast in Rides 


The many railway officers who were with the Thirteenth 
Engineers, A. E. F., and who have not since been back to 
France, would not recognize the line of the “Est,” with which 
they were once so familiar. This line, between Paris and 
Strasbourg, runs through Chateau-Thierry, Espernay, Chalons, 
Bar-le-Duc, Nancy and Avricourt, and was once the stamping 
ground of the railway engineering troops, particularly Bar-le- 
Duc. The line runs along the Marne for a considerable dis- 
tance, which means that it was of tremendous strategical im- 
portance, and also, from time to time, the object of consider- 
able attention by the artillery of both sides. The result was 
that, during the war, it presented an extremely sad appearance 
in spots. It has now been rebuilt and the fast trains from 
Paris to Munich go whizzing over it. Whereas a railway jour- 
ney from Bar-le-Duc to Paris used to take anywhere from 
a day to a week, depending upon one’s rank, luck and a lot 
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of other things, it can now be made in less than three hours. 
Practically everything has been changed. The only way one 
could recognize it as the same place was by the rain, which 
was falling in the same steady, dreary fashion that.any former 
member of the A. E. F. would recognize in his sleep. 


Another Nineteenth Century Skeptic 


The beginning of the second century of railways brings to 
light a number of those who always look upon any new idea 
with trepidation. R. R. Livingston, a brother-in-law of 
Robert Fulton, with whom he.was associated in the applica- 
tion of steam to the propulsion of ships, was such a one. 
The Burlington (lowa) Hawk Eye on April 2, 1867, printed 
a letter written by Livingston to Fulton from Albany and 
dated March 11, 1811. In it he said: 

“I did not till yesterday receive yours of the 25th of Febru- 
ary; where it has loitered on the road I am at a loss to 
say. I had before read of your very ingenious proposition 
as to railway communication. I fear, however, on mature 
reflection, that they will be liable to serious objections, and 
be ultimately more expensive than a canal. They must be 
double so as to prevent the danger of two such heavy bodies 
meeting. The walls on which they are placed must be at 
least four feet below the surface, and three feet above and 
must be clamped with iron, and even then would hardly sus- 
tain so heavy a weight as you propose moving at the rate 
of four miles an hour on wheels. As to wood, it would not 
last a week. They must be covered with iron and that, too, 
very thick and strong. The means of stopping these heavy 
carriages without a great shock, and of preventing them from 
running upon each other—for there would be many running 
upon the road at once—would be very difficult. In cases of 
accidental stops, or necessary stops to take wood or water, 
many accidents would happen. The carriage of condensing 
water would be very troublesome. Upon the whole, I fear 
the expense would be much greater than that of canals, with- 
out being so convenient.” 


More About Lincoln’s Funeral Train 
BrookiineE, Mass. 
To THE EDITOR: 

Several weeks ago there appeared a photograph of the Lin- 
coln funeral train on the Illinois Central at Chicago, and this, 
with the accompanying paragraph, leads me to reply. 

Relative to the locomotive Nashville; in Bulletin No. 16 
issued by this society, is an article covering briefly the history 
of the present Big Four System. An illustration appears of 
the locomotive Nashville draped and ornamented for the pur- 
pose of hauling the train from Cleveland’ westward. This 
locomotive was owned by the Cleveland, Columbus & Cincin- 
nati Railroad, was built at the Cuyahoga Works, Cleveland, 
in June, 1852, and so far as the records show, was never 
owned by or run on any other road than the C. C. & C,, or the 
roads of which it became a part. It is absolutely safe to say 
that this locomotive never saw the N. C. & St. L. or any of 
its predecessors. Locomotive nomenclature in those days was 
not confined to the locality of the road. Just how far the 
“Nashville” hauled the train, I do not know. It is not at all 
unlikely that at Galion, Ohio, a locomotive from the Belle- 
fontaine Railway Company carried it to Indianapolis or at 
least over one of the divisions. I doubt very much, as some 
people state, that the “Nashville” ran all the way to Indian- 
apolis. 

The search for this information by the Pullman Company 
will, I hope, be rewarded. A list of the roads, the locomotives 
and the train crews that handled this historic train, together 
with such photographs as are obtainable, would make a valuable 
record for railroad history. 

Cuas. E, FIsHEr, 
President, Railway and Locomotive Historical Society, Inc. 








NEWS of the WEEK 


cBhe Boston & “Maine-Maine Central “Flying: Yankee’ on the } 





THE SouTHERN Paciric (Pacific Sys- 
tem) has abolished its New Mexico di- 
vision and has added the line from El 
Paso to Tucumcari and_ connecting 
branches to the Rio Grande division. 


Tue Executive Orrices of the Perinsyl- 
vania, which have been located in the 
Broad Street station, Philadelphia, Pa., 
were moved, on July 21, to the new Broad 
Street station building, 1617 Pennsylvania 
Boulevard. 


Two TRESPASSERS were fatally injured 
on July 17 when a Colorado & Southern 
train enroute from Denver, Colo., to 
Dallas, Tex., on which they were riding, 
was derailed near Trinidad. An investi- 
gation made after the accident showed 
that someone had removed a section of 
rail. 


Private Car Decision Appealed 


An appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States from the recent decision of 
the district court for the western district 
of Kentucky which sustained the validity 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
order in the private car case has been filed 
on behalf of the roads that had asked the 
lower court for an injunction, the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, the Illinois Central, the 
Baltimore & Ohio, the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis. 


C. V. Collects Damages in Third 
Recent Crossing Case 


For the third time in two months the 
Central Vermont has collected damages 
from an alleged careless motorist involved 
in a grade crossing accident. Attorney 
H. H. Powers today announced settlement 
out of court of a claim of $23.66 against 
Proctor Drugg, of Proctorsville, Vt. 
whose automobile was left on a grade 
crossing at Roxbury after a tire had blown 
out and was hit by a freight train. 

The force of the impact tore the steps 
from the cab of the locomotive while the 
automobile was badly damaged. No one 
was in the automobile at the time of the 
crash, the occupants having left the ma- 
chine. The railway charged negligence 
on the part of the automobile owner for 
leaving the machine on the track and a 


’ 
release was signed when Mr. Drugg’s in- 
surance company settled for the repairs 
to the locomotive, $23.66. 


Missouri Pacific Hot Box Record 


In discussing the report of the Com- 
mittee on Lubrication of Cars at the Me- 
chanical Division, Atlantic City convention 
in June, O. A. Garber, chief mechanical of- 
ficer of the Missouri Pacific, was incor- 
rectly reported as saying that the present 
performance in this important particular 
on the Missouri Pacific is one-half a hot 
box per 100 car-miles and on the northern 
lines .69 hot boxes per 100 car-miles. In 
each case, these figures should have been 
expressed as .50 and .69 hot boxes per 
100,000 car-miles, respectively. 


Grade Crossing Fatalities 
Decrease 


According to a recent announcement 
by the American Railway Association, 
accidents on railroads at highway grade 
crossings resulted in 484 deaths in the 
first three months of 1930, a reduction 
of 78 fatalities as compared with the same 
period of 1929. The total number of 
grade crossing accidents in the first three 
months of this year was 1,291, a reduction 
of 139 over the first quarter of the pre- 
ceding year. These accidents resulted in 
1,523 injuries as compared with 1,598 in- 
juries in the same part of 1929. 


P. R. R. Extends Electric Service 
to Norristown 


Effective Sunday, July 20, the Pennsyl- 
vania inaugurated electric operation of 
suburban and local passenger trains on 
its Schuylkill division from Philadelphia, 
Pa., to Norristown, 17 miles. The new 
method of ‘operation, which affects 41 
trains, will cut a total of 341 minutes, or 
an average of nearly 9 minutes per train, 
from the present running time between 
Broad Street station, Philadelphia, and 
Norristown. Through passenger trains to 
Wilkes-Barre, as well as all freight trains, 
will continue to be hauled by steam loco- 
motives for the present. 

The. establishment of electric service 
on the Schuylkill valley suburban trains 
marks the completion of the Pennsyl- 
vania’s program of electrifying all subur- 
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aine Central’s Androscoggin River Bridge, Between Brunswick, Me, and Topsham 
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ban service in the vicinity of Philadelphia 
and opens the way for inauguration of 
complete electric operation of all trains 
in and out of the new suburban station 
at Sixteenth street and Pennsylvania 
boulevard, as soon as construction work 
on that terminal, now in progress, is com- 
pleted. The new service also represents 
an additional step in the Pennsylvania’s 
general program of electrification involv- 
ing main and suburban lines between New 
York and Washington, D. C., and At- 
glen, Pa. 

With the change from steam to elec- 
tric power on the Schuylkill division, the 
Pennsylvania now has in operation 354 
miles of electrified line and 683 miles of 
electrified track, of which 131 miles. of 
line and 426 miles of track are in the 
Philadelphia suburban zone. 


Mexico Places Railway Rolling 
Stock on Free List 


By a presidential! decree, effective 
August 11, Mexico has placed certain 
railway rolling stock on the free list, 


has increased the duty on some com- 
modities and decreased it on others, and 
has created many new items in the im- 
port tariff to cover commodities not 
heretofore specified, according to a cable 
received by the Department of Commerce. 
Among the items on which the import 
duty has been increased are leaf iron 
and steel springs for railway cars and 
locomotives. Decreased import duties 
are provided for a number of items, 
while the usual surtax of 2 per cent of 
the import duty is added to the basic 
rates. 


Canadian Roads Plan Entry 
into Air Transport Field 


An agreement has been reached between 
the Canadian Pacific and Canadian Na- 
tional for joint ownership of air transpor- 
tation lines operating in Canada accord- 
ing to recent statements by Sir Henry 
Thornton, chairman and president, C. N. 
R., and E. W. Beatty, chairman, C. P. R. 

Sir Henry Thornton’s statement says 
that the two railways have acquired an in- 
terest in the Western Canada Airways 
and the Canadian Airways, two of the 
largest systems operating in the Dominion. 
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Mr. Beatty said that it was anticipated 
that each of the Canadian railways will 
have an equal interest in the airplane lines 
and that details of the arrangement will 
be announced when negotiations have been 
completed. 


Petitions for Reconsideration of 
Consolidation Plan Denied 


The Interstate Commerce”“Commission 
has denied petitions of the Waco, Beau- 
mont, Trinity & Sabine Railway, the 
Trenton (N. J.) Chamber of Commerce, 
the Moffat Tunnel League, the Uintah 
Basin Railroad League, and Philadel- 
phia trade bodies for further hearing, 
reconsideration, and modification of the 
consolidation plan report dated Decem- 
ber 9, 1929, “in view of the fact that the 
petitioners may be fully heard when and 
if a formal application is. made to give 
effect to the plan of consolidation: or 
any part thereof.” 


Rock Island, I1l., to Construct 
Barge Terminal 


After a long period of negotiations be- 
tween the city of Rock Island, Ill., and 
the Inland Waterways. Corporation: the 
city has passed an ordinance regarding 
the construction of an interchange term- 
inal and its utilization by the Inland 
Waterways Corporation. _ This’ ordih- 
ance has been accepted by the corpora- 
tion and constitutes a contract becom- 
ing effective itimediately. Under this 
contract the city agrees to begin at once 
the construction of this terminal, to turn 
it over when completed to the Inland 
Waterways Corporation for operation 
and the corporation agrees to pay the 
city 15 cents per ton for every ton of 
freight handled over the _ terminal, 
whether local or interchanged. All rights 
assigned: the Inland Waterways Cor- 
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poration under this contract become 


available to its successor. 


P. R. R. Stockholders Again 
Increase 


Another new high record in the num- 
ber of Pennsylvania stockholders was 
reached this month, 207,869 owners of the 
shares being registered on the books of 
the company, according to a compilation 
made public on July 23. 

The July, 1930, registration shows an in- 
crease of 49,413 as compared with the 
same month a year ago, and an advance 
of 1,010 over the preceding monthly 
period. 

The unparalleled increase in the number 
of Pennsylvania shareholders in recent 
months has been due primarily to the allot- 
ment, at par, of new stock to stockhold- 
ers in 1929, and in 1928 to both stockhold- 
ers and employees. There has been also 
a continuance of the general tendency 
toward a wider distribution of stock 
among permanent investors, which has 
been going on for a long period of time. 

The new figures show that the average 

holding of all stockholders is 62.33, a de- 
crease of 8.72 shares, as compared with a 
year ago. A total of 12,955,448 shares, at 
the par value of $50 each, was outstanding 
on July first. 
* Especially noteworthy has been the in- 
crease in the number of New England 
stockholders. Almost 30,000 Pennsylvania 
shareholders now live in the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
an increase of 7,380 over those recorded 
this time last year. New Englanders own 
approximately 12 per cent of the railroad’s 
outstanding stock and represent 14 per 
cent of the registered shareholders. 

The current figures also reveal the fact 
that women own almost 33 per cent of the 
Pennsylvania’s stock, and as a group make 


* * * 
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up more than 47 per cent of the stock- 
holders. A total of 99,451 women own a 
total of 4,262,198 shares. This is an aver- 
age of 43 shares. 


Lackawanna Trains Crews for 
Electric Service 


With the delivery of the first com- 
pleted multiple unit motor car and trailer 
units for its electric service in the northern 
New Jersey suburban zone, the Delaware, 
Lackawanna’ & Western has begun ac- 
tual training of men for electric operation. 
Current has been turned on between Ber- 
gen Junction, N. J., and Secaucus and 
Harrison, and “steam-bred” operating 
crews, who have been studying the funda- 
mentals of electric operation, are receiv- 
ing practical instruction in the actual run- 
ning of multiple unit trains by operating 
them over the line between those three 
points. 

The new steel motor cars to be used in 
the electric service have- begun to arrive 
from the builders and motors are being 
installed by the railroad’s own forces at 
its Kingsland, N. J., shops, while a num- 
ber of converted trailer cars have also 
returned from the shops ready for use. 

Work on the electrification structures 
for the Lackawanna’s suburban service is 
also rapidly nearing completion. Concrete 
footings for the catenary system are prac- 
tically completed; 82 per cent of. the ca- 
tenary supporting structures are in place, 
and 41 per cent of all the wiring has been 
strung. The five substation structures are 
96 per cent completed and more than 
half of the transforming, rectifying and 
other electrical apparatus is in place. 


New Equipment 


The railroads of the United States in 
the first six months of 1930 placed 49,208 
new freight cars in service, the -Car 
Service Division of the American Rail- 
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way Association announced. In the same 
period last year, 32,794 new freight cars 
were placed in service. Of the total, 
26,016 were box cars, an increase of 10,- 
820 compared with such installations in 
the first half of 1929. There were also 
18,343 new coal cars, compared with 11,- 
482 during the same period last year. 
In addition, the railroads installed 2,963 
flat cars; 1,099 refrigerator cars; 487 
stock cars, and 300 other miscellaneous 
cars. The railroads on July 1 this year 
had 24,649 new freight cars on order 
compared with 39,638 cars on the same 
day last year and 14,659 on the same 
day two years ago. 

The railroads also placed in service in 
the first.six months this year 411 new 
locomotives" compared with 319 in the 
same period in 1929. New locdmotives 
on order on July 1 this year totaled 364 
compared with 386 on the same day last 
year and 106 two years ago. 

Freight cars or locomotives leased or 
otherwise acquired are not included ,in 
the above figures. 


Motorist Held for Manslaughter 
- When Car Wrecks Train ' -: 


Because his automobile, abandoned on 
the Pennsylvania tracks near the South 
Elizabeth, N. J, station, on the evening 
of July’ 19 causeda wreck which resulted 
in thédeath of’ John Craig, Brooklyn, 
N. Yy a passenger on a Philadelphia- New 
York’ express, and the injury of some 60 
other passengers and several employees, 
Arthur N. Allcroft, Elizabeth, N. J., fol- 
lowing his arraignment in the police court 
of that city on a technical charge of man- 
slaughter, was held in $1,500 bail for later 
action by the grand jury. James Allcroft 
and William McNair, who were also in 
the automobile at the time it was aband- 
oned, have been «held under $500 bail as 
material witnesses to the accident. 





Hite: See 
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Mr. Allcroft stated that he was driving 
along DeHart place, South Elizabeth, 
with the intention of turning into New 
York avenue, which intersects DeHart 
place at the station, but became confused 
and drove across the station platform 
onto the tracks. Being unable to back 
off, he attempted, he said, to turn his 
car away from the track on which he 
thought the train, then about a mile dis- 
tant, was approaching. The train, No. 
228, was proceeding at reduced speed, but 
had no warning that the automobile had 
been left on the tracks as the car’s head- 
lights appeared to be merely a reflection 
of the lights from the station. 

After striking the automobile, which 
fouled the pilot of the locomotive, en- 
gineman Edward Gaffney, who is credited 
with showing coolness and judgment in 
the emergency, attempted to bring his 
train to a stop. The wreckage of the 
automobile had been carried, about 1,000 
ft. when it struck the girders of a stee] 
bridge carrying the tracks across Pearl 
street, throwing parts of the car under 
the wheels of the locomotive and causing 
it to leave the rails at that point. The 
first car of the train remained upright, 
supported by the bridge girders, but the 
second and third cars, in which most of 
the injured passengers were riding, rolled 
down a 20-ft. embankment at-one énd of 
the bridge. 

The fact that only one passenger was 
killed and that the injuries of the others 
were not more serious has been attributed 
to the action of three Pennsylvania de- 
tectives, Ambrose Sommers, Thomas Tan- 
ner and Thomas Fallon, who were riding 
in the derailed coaches and who ordered 
all passengers to leave their seats and 
stand in the aisles of the cars at the first 
sign of danger. All three of these men, 
as well as the fireman of the train, Leroy 
Terhune, were listed among the injured, 
all of whom are expected to recover. 


*x* * * * 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has rendered a decision that the divisions 
demanded and retained by the Maryland 
& Pennsylvania out of joint rates on coke 


and bituminous coal moving over the 
Western Maryland and its connections to 
York, Pa., are unjust, unreasonable and 
inequitable and that proper divisions for 
the future will be 25 cents per ton on 
coke and 28 cents per ton on bituminous 
coal, minimum $8 per car. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has re- opened for further hearing the case 
in which its reduction of rates on decidu- 
ous fruits from: California to eastern des- 
tinations under the Hoch-Smith resolution 
was recently held invalid by the Supreme 
Court. The commission also granted’ leave 
to the complainant, the California Grow- 
ers’ and *Shippers’ Protective League, to 
file an amended complaint asking for the 
establishment of reduced rates without 
reference to the Hoch-Smith resolution. 


The improvements which the Chicago 
&. Alton has made in its Chicago-St. 
Louis passenger service include the estab- 
lishment of a new train in each direction 
on a seven-hour schedule, and the placing 
of its Lincoln Limited and Prairie State 
Express on 6%4-hr. schedules. The new 
train leaves Chicago at 9:30 a.m. and 
arrives in St. Louis at 4:30 p.m., while 
returning it leaves at 2 p.m. and arrives 
at 9 pm. The Lincoln Limited now 
leaves Chicago at 3 p.m. as previously, but 
arrives in St. Louis at 9:30 p.m. instead 
of 9:55 p.m. while returning it leaves 
St. Louis at 3:30 p.m. as previously, but 
arrives in Chicago at 10:00 p.m., instead 
of 10:30 p.m. The Prairie State Express 
operates on the same schedule southbound 
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as previously, while returning it leaves St. 
Louis at 8:55 a.m. instead of 8:30 a.m. 
and arrives in Chicago at 3:25 p.m. in- 
stead of 6:19 pn. 


A meeting of offcers of the Chicago & 
Alton, the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, the 
Wabash and the Illinois Central was held 
at Chicago on July 22, to discuss a pro- 
posed plan to pool passenger trains oper- 
ating between Chicago and St. Louis, Mo., 
and thereby reduce the present train serv- 
ice by 50 per cent without changing the 
present standard of service. Under the 
plan, passenger train service of the four 
roads would be pooled and earnings di- 
vided on a percentage basis. The plan 
was not approved since several of the car- 
riers felt such a proposal would work to 
the disadvantage of the roads doing the 
greatest business. 


Mexico City Service Improved 


The Missouri Pacific, in conjunction 
with the National Railways of Mexico, 
has made several improvements in pas- 
senger schedules between St. Louis, Mo., 
and Mexico City, D. F. The Sunshine 
Special has been placed on a 6l-hr. 5 
min. schedule between St. Louis, Mo., and 
Mexico City as compared with a former 
schedule of 70 hr. and 50 min. North- 
bound, the new schedule is 60 hr. and 40 
min. or 2 hr. shorter than the previous 
schedule. This train leaves St. Louis at 
6:30 p.m. as formerly but arrives in Mexi- 
co City at 7:35 a.m. instead of 5:20 p.m. 
Returning, it leaves Mexico City at 10:05 
p.m. instead of 8:50 p.m., and arrives in 
St. Louis at 11:30 a.m. as under the pres- 
ent. schedule. 

In addition, a reduction ‘of 10 hr. and 
5 min. has been made in the southbound 
schedule of the Southerner. The train 
now leaves St. Louis at 2:00 a.m. as prev- 
iously, but arrives in Mexico City at 9:40 
p.m. instead of 7:45 a.m. The return 
schedule has not been changed, the time 
being 63 hrs. and 18 min. 

Coincident with these changes, the 
sleeping car service from Houston, Tex., 
and San Antonio has been changed. 
Formerly cars were operated between 
Houston and Mexico City but now they 
are being operated between Houston and 
Tampico. Before the change cars were 
operated between San Antonio and Tam- 
pico but now they are being operated be- 
tween San Antonio and Mexico City. 


Rock Island Improves California 
Service 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
in conjunction with the Southern Paci- 
fic, will cut 4% hr. from the westbound 
running time of the Apache, which oper- 
ates from Chicago to Los Angeles, and 
6 hr. and 30 min. from the eastbound 
schedule of the Californian, effective July 
27. These changes place the Apache on 
a 63%-hr. schedule instead of the pres- 
ent 68-hr. running time. The train will 
leave Chicago at 6:00 p.m. as at present, 
and will arrive in Los Angeles at 7:30 
a.m. instead of 12:01 p.m. Returning it 
will leave Los Angeles at 11:00 a.m. in- 
stead of 10:00 a.m. and will arrive in 
Chicago at 7:59 a.m. as at present. Un- 
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der the new schedule of the Californian, 
the train will leave Chicago over the Chi- 
cago & Alton at 9:00 a.m. as at present, 
and will arrive in Kansas City at 9:30 
p.m. as at present, while the departure 
from Kansas City over the Rock Island 
will be 11:55 p.m. as at present, and the 
arrival time in Los Angeles 7:00 p. m. 
instead of 7:20 pm. Returning the 
train leaves Los Angeles at 10:30 p.m. 
instead of 4:00 p.m. and arrives in Kan- 
sas City at 7:40 a.m. instead of 7:10 a.m, 
and Chicago at 9:00 p.m. as at present. 

A saving of four hours has also been 
made in the schedule of its Memphis- 
Tucumcari train. This train now leaves 
Memphis, Tenn., at 11:30 p.m. instead of 
12:45 a.m., and arrives in Tucumcari at 
12:55 a.m. the next day instead of 3:15 
a.m. Returning it leaves Tucumcari at 
4:20 a.m. instead of 3:50 a.m. and ar- 
rives in Memphis at 6:45 a.m. instead of 
7:15 a.m. 


Canal Traffic During Fiscal 
Year 1930 


The total number of commercial vessels 
transiting the Panama Canal during’ the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, aggre- 
gated 6,185, and the total tolls collection 
was $27,076,890.01. Tolls collected during 
the fiscal year 1930 were less by $50,486.90 
than the $27,127,376.91 collected during 
the fiscal year 1929, which was a record 
year for tolls. The number of commercial 
transits for 1930 fell short by 228 of the 
6,413 transits during the fiscal year 1929, 
and 271 short of the record of 6,456 
established during the fiscal year 1928. 
These figures are for collections and sub- 
ject to minor adjustments on. account of 
overcharges or supplemental bills. 


The daily average number of com- 
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mercial transits during the year was 16.95, 
as compared with 17.57 for the fiscal year 
1929. The daily average tolls collection 
amounted to $74,183.26, as compared with 
$74,321.58 for the previous fiscal year. 

During the month of June, 1930, 478 
commercial vessels and 14 small launches 
transited the canal. Tolls on the com- 
mercial vessels aggregated $2,100,994.53, 
and on the launches $113.64, or a total 
tolls collection of $2,101,108.17. The 
daily average number of commercial 
transits for the month was 15.93, and the 
average tolls collected $70,033.15, as com- 
pared with an average of 15.45 transits 
and $69,770.92 in tolls for the previous 
month, and an average of 16.76 transits 
and $70,926.87 in tolls for June, 1929. The 
average amount of tolls paid by each of 
the commercial transits was $4,395.39, as 
compared with $4,515.45 for the month of 
May, 1930. 


N. Y. Harbor Lighterage Case 
Adjourned Until Fall 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
hearing on the petition of New Jersey 
industrial interests seeking the abolition 
of free lighterage service in New York 
harbor was suspended on July 18 until 
next fall. Sessions thus far held were 
conducted at Newark, N. J., but when 
the hearings are resumed in October they 
will be held in the assembly rooms of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, 65 Liberty street, New York. 

The final witness at the Newark hear- 
ings was Governor Morgan:’L. Larson of 
New Jersey. At the New York sessions ~ 
counsel for New York City interests and 
other intervenors will be given an oppor- 
tunity to cross-examine witnesses whose 
direct testimony was taken at Newark. 


* * 


Crowds Greeting “The Sportsman,” New Chesapeake & Ohio Train 
on Its Arrival at Huntington, W. Va., March 21, 
on Its Demonstration Trip 
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New Four-Hour Train Between 
Paris and Liege 


On May 15, in conjunction with the 
Liege (Belgium) Commercial Exposi- 
tion, the Northern of France inaugurated 
a new fast train providing a daily non- 
stop run in each direction between Paris 
(France) and Liege, according to De- 
partment of Commerce reports. 

The new train has been given the 
name of “Valeureux Liege” (Liege the 
Valorous) and covers the distance of 
367 kilometers (about 230 miles) in ex- 
actly four hours. While its average 
speed is 92 kilometers (about 58 miles) 
per hour for the entire distance, the 239 
kilometers between Paris and the Bel- 
gian frontier are covered at the speed of 
106 kilometers (about 67 miles) per hour, 
making it the fastest train on the Euro- 
pean continent. 


The non-stop run between Paris and 
Liege is also the longest non-stop run 
on the continent, the record having pre- 
viously been held by a train operating 
between Paris and Brussels (Belgium), 
a distance of 311 kilometers. The extra- 
ordinary performance of the new Paris- 
Liege train is made possible by the use 
of a new model of “Super-Pacific” type 
of locomotive recently turned out by the 
Ateliers de Construction du Nord de la 
France. On various runs over the lines 
of the Northern, these locomotives have 
hauled trains of from 500 to 650 tons at 
speeds of over 100 kilometers per hour. 
Locomotives of the Atlantic type have 
given excellent results on the Northern 
for the past 25 years. To obtain the 
above speed, however, the trains oper- 
ated by them must not exceed 400 tons. 


The four-hour non stop train referred 
to above leaves Paris at 7:45 a.m., arriv- 
ing in Liege at 11.45 am. The corre- 
sponding train back to Paris leaves Liege 
at 7:45 p.m. and reaches Paris at 11:45 
p.m. 


Great Western Improvements 


To aid the British government in its 
schemes for the relief of unemployment, 
the Great Western Railway has pre- 
pared plans for three large construction 
projects calling for a total expenditure 
of £3,000,000 (approximately $15,000,- 
000). The estimated cost of the various 
improvements is as follows: Reconstruc- 
tion of Paddington and Bishop’s-road 
stations, London, £1,000.000; recon- 
struction of passenger and freight sta- 
tion at Bristol, £1.250.000, and similar 
work at Cardiff, £750,000. 


Alterations at Paddington, which will 
effect better and faster train service be- 
tween Great Western suburban stations 
and: the city of London, and eliminate 
the present necessity of changing trains 
at Paddington, include provision of 
larger platforms; the building of a new 
parcel and baggage room with subways 











to all platforms; extension of the Great 
Western hotel, and provision of new 
passenger accommodations. Complete 
reconstruction of the Bishop’s-road sta- 
tion, which may necessitate the diver- 
sion of an arm of the Grand Junction 
Canal, is also contemplated. 
Improvements at Bristol, in addition 
to the quadrupling of the line between 
South Wales Junction and Portishead 
Junction, through Temple Meads station, 


and the rebuilding of two suburban 
stations, involve complete reconstruction 
of the main passenger and freight 


station at Temple Meads. Detailed plans 
at this point include provision of six 
new passenger platforms, the longest of 
which will be 1,230 ft., in addition to the 
nine now in use; construction of pas- 
senger and baggage subways connecting 
the waiting room and baggage room 
with all platforms; removal of existing 
“bottle-necks” at the Bath and Taunton 
ends of station; provision of additional 
refreshment and waiting room facili- 
ties; extension of trainsheds to cover 
all platforms; enlargement of roundhouses 
and locomotive shops and installation of 
two new turntables capable of handling 
the largest locomotives turned at Bristol, 
and improved siding and coach: storage 
accommodations. Widening of several 
bridges and construction of 11 new road 
bridges will also be required by the four- 
year program. 

These improvements are in addition 
to other Great Western projects re- 
ported in the Railway Age of February 
22. 


The British Railway Situation 


The estimated operating revenues of the 
British railways for the past half-year are 
now available. These estimates are as 
follows: 


Decrease 
as Per- 
Compared cent- 
with age De- 





Estimated first half crease 
Revenues,£ of 1929,£ % 
Lendon and ' 
North Eastern ..25,536,000 — 829,000 3.25 
London Midland 
& Scottish ...... 33,265,000 —1,628,000 4.75 
Great Western ....14,339,000 —- 532,000 3.5 
SOUtNETE. 8. ce ces 10,448,000 — 136,000 1.25 
83,588,000 —3,125,000 3.5 
These figures show that the three 


“heavy” lines have done worse than the 
Southern Railway which relies for the 
bulk of its revenue upon passenger traffic. 
The decrease of £3,125,000 is made up as 
follows :— 


Passenger Traffic ....... £ 816,000 = 2.25% 
Merchandise Traffic ..... £1,399,500 = 4.25% 
Coal “and. Cole... 00.000 £ 909,500 = 5% 


The companies have been making ef- 
forts to retain their passenger business by 
improving their services and increasing 
passenger train mileage. One of the lines 
actually carried nearly a million and a 
half more passengers, or 1.6 per cent, dur- 
ing the half year, but owing to a large 
proportion of its customers being carried 
at lower fares the passenger revenue de- 
clined by 1.75 per cent. The same com- 
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pany was faced with a decline of half 
a million tons in its merchandise traffic 
while its coal and coke business fell off 
by over 900,000 tons, or 2.25 per cent. 

There is as yet no sign of improvement. 
The production of pig iron and steel con- 
tinued to decline. The coal trade is in 
a condition of uncertainty and shipments 
are falling away. The shipbuilders com- 
plain of lack of orders and the textile in- 
dustries are in low water. During the 
half-year the general economic and in- 
dustrial position in most- of the Conti- 
nental countries has deteriorated and 
overseas markets on which Britisn manu- 
facturers rely to a great extent are also 
depressed. 


Last year the four “Groups” carried 
1,196 million people—nearly 14% million 
more than the number carried in 1928. 
The whole of the increase was in third 
class travel and the general introduction 
of cheap fares is reflected in a fall of 


‘£2,092,000, or nearly 334 per cent in pas- 


senger receipts. The tonnage of high 
class merchandise was practically station- 
ary and receipts from its conveyence 
dropped by nearly one per cent, pointing 
to reductions in rates to meet highway 
competition. Minerals and merchandise 
in classes one to six advanced by three 
million tons to 63 millions, with a corre- 
sponding increase of receipts of £865,000, 
or 5.7 per cent. But the originated ton- 
nage of coal, coke and patent fuel rose 
by 18% million tons to 19934 million, 
bringing. in an additional revenue of 
£2,079,000—8.88 above the 1928 receipts. 
Livestock receipts fell off by 5 per cent 
last year and altogether the “Groups” 
were left with an increase of £3,296,000 
in the freight revenues, or roughly 3% 
per cent. 


The railways are working hard to keep 
down their expenses but as the voluntary 
deduction of 2% per cent from the sal- 
aries and wages accepted by the staff on 
August 13, 1928, ceased in May, 1930, it 
will probably be difficult for them to main- 
tain their net revenue at the level reached 
in 1929, 


Latvian Railway Developments 


With operating expenses of 36,241,000 
lats, equivalent to $6,994,513, as against 
operating revenues of 45,002,000 lats, or 
$8,685,386, the Latvian Railways showed a 
net operating profit, for the fiscal year 
1928-1929, of 8,751,000 lats, or about $1,- 
690,873, an amount more than sufficient 
to cover so-called extraordinary (capital) 
expenditures of 5,112,000 lats, or $986,616. 
That these figures represent not only a 
steady increase in the traffic, but also an 
improvement in the operating efficiency 
of the Latvian lines during the six-year 
period ending with the fiscal period 1928- 
1929, is shown by comparing the figures 
given above with corresponding totals for 
1923-1924. In that fiscal year, revenues 
amounted to 29,507,000 lats ($5,694,851), 
while operating expenses totaled 26,342,- 
000 lats ($5,084,006), leaving a net of 
only 3,165,000 lats ($610,845), an amount 
insufficient to cover capital expenditures 
for the year of 5,686,000 lats or $1,097,- 
398. 
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Analysis of the revenue accounts for 
the two years under comparison shows 
that in 1923-1924 a total of 2,220,000 met- 
ric tons of freight, representing a move- 
ment of 320,162,000 metric ton-kilometers 
(198,820,602 metric ton-miles) produced a 
total revenue of 16,680,000 lats, or $3,219,- 
240, while in the more recent fiscal period 
3,523,000 metric tons of freight, handled 
for a total of 490,685,000 metric ton- 
kilometers (304,715,385 metric ton-miles), 
yielded revenue of 24,772,000 lats, equal 
to $4,780,996. Although the number of 
passengers carried showed but a slight 
increase in the six-year period, rising 
from 10,234,000 in 1923-1924 to 11,578,000 
in 1928-1929, passenger revenue grew 
from 9,217,000 lats ($1,778,881) to 14,- 
734,000 lats ($2,843,662), a circumstance 
which appears to indicate a substantial in- 
crease in passenger rates. Miscellaneous 
revenue increased from 3,610,000 lats 
~($696,730).in the earlier fiscal period to 
5,496,000 lats ($1,060,728) in 1928-1929. 

Despite an increase of over 40 per cent 
in the mileage operated during and since 
the war, freight traffic in particular has 
not yet been restored to the level reached 
in 1913; when 6,850,000 metric tons were 
handled and metric ton-kilometers totaled 
1,143,000,000 (709,803,000 metric ton- 
miles). ; 

The total length of railways in Latvia 
in 1913 was 1,990 kilometers, or approx1- 
mately 1,236 miles. At that time the Lat- 
vian lines were part of the Russian sys- 
tem, so that more than three-fourths of 
the country’s mileage was built to the 
Russian, or 5 ft. gage. Of the remaining 
lines, 252 miles operated on a 2 ft. 6 in. 
gage, and 30 miles on a 39 in, gage. Dur- 
ing the war, both the Russian and the 
German forces which occupied the coun- 
try built new lines, the Russians using 
their own 5 ft. gage, and the Germans in- 
troducing their standard 4 ft. 834 in. gage 
and a 2 ft. gage for light railways. As a, 
result of this war construction, the pres- 
ent Latvian Railroad administration is 
faced with the problem of operating on 
five different gages, divided as follows: 
962 miles, 5 ft. gage; 324 miles, 2 ft. 
gage; 275 miles, 4 ft. 8% in. gage; 182 
miles, 2 ft. 6 in. gage, and 30 miles, 39 
in. gage. 

Most of the new construction under- 
taken ‘and finished since Latvia became 
an independent state at the close of the 
war has been of the 2 ft. 6 in. or 2 ft. 


gage, although the more important new . 


lines are being built to the 5 ft. gage. 
Lines now under construction or nearing 
completion include the following: Riga- 
Rujiene, 5 ft. gage, 92 miles; Rugaji- 
Domopole, 2 ft. 6 in. gage, 12.4 miles; 
Liepaja-Alsunga, 2 ft. 6 in. gage, 48.4 
miles, and Valtgale-Valdemarpils, 2 ft. 
gage, 9.3 miles. A number of short lines 
and a 155-mile line on the 5 ft. gage from 
Riga to. Domopole via Ergli are under 
consideration, and construction will prob- 
ably be started during the current year. 
Although ownership of the various Lai- 
vian lines in 1913 was almost evenly di- 
vided between the government and private 
enterprise, in April, 1929, only 176.4 kilo- 
meters of the country’s total of 2,856 kilo- 
meters (1,773 miles) were privately 
owned, the rest being under state control. 
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Car and Locomotive Orders 
Lead Markets 


With a large Canadian Pacific order for 
locomotives and with domestic orders for 
locomotive tenders and freight and pas- 
senger cars, these three branches of the 
equipment market were all well repre- 
sented in the activity of the past week. 

The Canadian Pacific order, for 10 
heavy eight-wheel switching locomotives, 
was placed with the Canadian Locomotive 
Company, while in the domestic field the 
Reading ordered 10 locomotives tenders 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

The largest freight car order of the 
week was placed by the Gulf Refining 
Company, duplicating that company’s or- 
der of two weeks ago when 125 tank cars 
were purchased from the Petroleum Iron 
Works and the same number from the 
General American Tank Car Corporation. 
The week’s leading freight car inquiry, 
for 95 ingot cars, was issued by the Illinois 
Steel Company. The Cerro de Pasco Cop- 
per Corporation is inquiring for two tank 
cars of 10,000 gal. capacity and the Vis- 
cose Company has ordered two flat cars 
from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 

In the passenger car market, the Erie 
ordered seven through-line coaches from 
the Pullman Car & Manufacturing Cor- 
poration. 

Details of the foregoing orders and in- 
quiries, and of activity in the market for 
structural steel, will be found properly 
classified below. 


Locomotives 


- Tue CaNnapIAN Paciric has ordered 10 


.V-5 class, heavy duty, eight-wheel, switch 


and transfer locomotives from the Cana- 
dian Locomotive Company. 


Tue Reapinc has placed an order for 
ten locomotive tenders with the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. Inquiry for this 


equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of May 24. 


Freight Cars 


Tue Ittrnors STEEL CoMPANY is in- 
quiring for 95 ingot cars. 


THE CERRO DE Pasco Copper CorPoRA- 
TION is inquiring for two 10,000 gal. tank 
cars. 


THE Viscose Company has ordered 
two flat cars of 40 tons’ capacity from 
the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


THE ‘GutF REFINING COMPANY has 
ordered 125 tank cars from the Petroleum 
Iron Works and 125 tank cars from the 
General American Tank Car Corporation. 
These are in addition to identical orders 
previously placed with the same builders, 
as reported in the Railway Age of 
July 12. 


Passenger Cars 


THe Erie has ordered seven through 
line coaches from the Pullman Car & 
Manufacturing Corporation. Inquiry for 
this equipment was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of June 7. 


Iron and Steel . 


THE Boston. & MAINE has taken bids 
on 2,000 tons of steel for a bridge over 
the Charles River, Boston, Mass. 


THE BattrmorE & Onto has ordered 
420 tons of structural steel for a freight 
terminal at Cincinnati, Ohio, from the 
American Bridge Company. 


Tue Erie has taken bids on 500 tons 
of steel for a bridge at Hawthorne, N. J. 
and has also received bids for 500 tons 
for a bridge at Paterson, N. J. 


* * * * 


On the New Zealand Government Railways—The New Plymouth 
Express Leaving Wellington 
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Supply Trade 











The General Refractories Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has opened a new dis- 
trict sales office in the Empire build- 
ing, Birmingham, Ala. This office is in 
charge of Walter S. Stapler. 


C. H. Armstrong, formerly director. of 
trade expansion of the Textile Bag 
Manufacturers’ Association, has been 
appointed general manager of the Clegg 
Lock Washer Company, Chicago, and 
will have complete charge of production, 
marketing and administration. 


C. B. Woodworth, who has been man- 
ager of the Western division of the Van- 
adium Corporation of America at Chi- 
cago, has been appointed manager of the 
railroad division of that corporation. 
Walter Smith has been appointed assis- 
tant manager of the company’s railroad 
division. Both men will have their head- 
quarters in the Straus building, Chicago. 


E. C. Wilson, formerly in charge of 
the pricing group of the gear and re- 
ducer division of Foote Brothers Gear 
and Machine Company, Chicago, has 
been promoted to assistant sales man- 
ager. Prior to entering the employ of 
this company, he was assistant sales 
manager of the R. D. Nuttall Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. R. Marshall, who has been elected 
commercial vice-president of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, with headquarters in San 
Francisco, Cal., was born in New Bern, 
N. C., and graduated from the North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture at 
Raleigh. He immediately entered the 


service of the Westinghouse Machine 
Company, serving an apprenticeship of 
one and‘a half years, followed by six 
months of outside erection work. In 
Mr. 


the latter part of 1911, Marshall 





W. R. Marshall 


was transferred to the sales department 
of the Westinghouse Machine Company, 
working from the New York office, and 
during the next five years specialized on 
steam apparatus in northern. New York 
and Connecticut. In 1916 he was trans- 


ferred to the industrial department of 
the New York office of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and in 1919 was appointed man- 
ager of the industrial department of this 
office. He became branch manager of 
the Buffalo, N. Y., office in 1922, and 
in 1926 was appointed Pittsburgh dis- 
trict manager. Later he became man- 
ager of the Pacific Coast district, which 
position he has held until his recent 
election as commercial vice-president. 
C. E. Stephens, who has been elected 
commercial vice-president of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, with headquarters in New 





C. E. Stephens 


York, was born in Texas and attended 
the Ferris Institute at Ferris, Tex. In 
1900 he entered the employ of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany in the shops at East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., as an apprentice. After serving his 
apprenticeship he was employed in the 
testing department, from which he was 
later transferred to the engineering de- 
partment. Later he was made manager 
of the arc lighting section of the engi- 
neering department, and then was pro- 
moted to the position of illuminating en- 
gineer of the general engineering de- 
partment. Leaving engineering work, 
he was then made manager of the illum- 
inating section of the sales department, 
from which position he was transferred 
in 1917 to the New York office as man- 
ager of the supply department. Later 
he was made manager of the central- 
station division of the New York office, 
and in April, 1925, was made manager 
of the district. Still later when the New 
York territory was expanded, Mr. Ste- 
phens was appointed manager of the 
eastern district, still with headquarters 
in New York, which position he has held 
until his recent election. 


Obituary 


William Heaword Wood of Media, 
Pa., died at his home on July 12. Mr. 
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Wood was the inventor of the corru- 
gated locomotive firebox and a designer 
and builder of special hydraulic machin- 
ery. He was born at Stockport, Eng- 
land, and upon coming to this country 
located at 176 Broadway, New York, 
where he invented some of the first re- 
frigerating and ice making machinery. 
For the last forty years he resided and 
had his office in Media. 


Byron O. Brill, general purchasing 
agent of the J. G. Brill Company, died 
suddenly in the Presbyterian hospital at 
Philadelphia, Pa., on July 21, after a 
short illness. Mr. Brill was born at Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., on August 23, 1879. He 
was educated in the public schools of 
that city and Philadelphia and was grad- 
uated from the Spring Garden Institute 
of Philadelphia. Mr. Brill entered the 
service of the Brill Company in 1898 
and with the exception of six years from 
1900 to 1906, when he was in the employ 
of the General Electric Company at 
Schenectady, he has been.connected with 
the Brill Company. He was placed in 
charge of lumber purchases for the com- 
pany in 1908 and in 1922 he was appoint- 
ed general purchasing agent, the posi- 
tion he held at the time of his death. 
Mr. Brill was a charter member of the 
Purchasing Agents Association of Phil- 
adelphia. 





THE UniteD STAtTrs GOVERNMENT has 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a complaint against the railroads 
generally alleging their failure, except the‘ 
New York Central, to publish classifica- 
tions, rates or ratings ori explosive am- 
munition for cannon, bombs, grenades, 
mines, etc., and asking the commission to 
require the establishment of such- rates. 
It is stated that because of the failure to 
publish such rates, except as to certain 
articles, it is impossible to determine in 
advance of shipment what will be the 
cost of transportation for such articles 
and that it is necessary to engage in long 
special negotiations and controversies. 


*x* * * 





A Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Train at Joliet, Ill. 











Construction 








CANADIAN NATIONAL.— The National 
Terminals of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., a subsidiary of the Canadian Na- 
tional, have awarded to the Atlas Con- 
struction Company a contract for a new 
warehouse of reinforced concrete con- 
struction adjoining an existing building 
of the same type on Grey Nun street, 
at the foot of McGill street, Montreal. 
The new building, which is to be ready 
for occupancy in October, will be six 
stories in height and will have storage 
area of nearly 120,000 sq. ft., enough to 
double the present capacity of warehouses 
at this point. It will be served by freight 
sidings, team tracks and truck driveways, 
and will be equipped with the latest types 
of fire protection and elevator service. 


DetawarRE & Hupson.— The Public 
Service Commission of New York has 
approved detailed plans submitted by this 
company for the elimination of its West 
Main street and Ryder and Washington 
avenue grade crossings in Cobleskill, 
N. Y. 


ELIZABETH SOUTHERN.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has denied the 
application of this company for author- 
ity to build a line from Elizabeth, La., to 
Kinder, 30.5 miles. 


LEAVENWORTH, KaAn.—Plans have been 
approved for the construction of a rein- 
forced concrete viaduct on Pennsylvania 
avenue, the cost of which will be shared 
by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. The 
viaduct will cost approximately $35,000. 


LouisvittE & NASHVILLE.—Plans have 
been prepared for an underpass at Caro- 
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Erecting a Combined Catenary and Signal Bridge in Connection with the 
Electrification of the Reading’s Suburban Lines Near Philadelphia, Pa. 
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prepared for an underpass ‘at Fortieth 
street. 


Missourt Paciric.—Plans are being 
prepared for a reinforced concrete via- 
duct at Sixth and Bond streets, Little 
Rock, Ark., to cost approximately $100,- 
000. The cost will be shared by the city, 
the Missouri Pacific and the Arkansas 
Power & Light Company. 


New York CENTRAL.—The New York 
Public Service Commission has approved 
a general plan submitted by this company 
for the elimination of its Phelps street 
crossing, Adams, N. Y. The railroad 
company and the state have also reached 
an agreement~for the reconstruction, at 
a cost of about $90,000, of the bridge 
carrying River street, Nelliston, N. Y., 
across the New York Central tracks. 
The cost of the new bridge will be paid 
jointly by the railroad and the state. 


Union Pactric.—Officers of this com- 
pany and engineers in charge of the con- 
struction of the Boulder dam met at Den- 
ver, Colo., on July 17, to discuss plans 
for the construction of a line from Las 
Vegas, Nev., on the Union Pacific to the 
Boulder dam site. The railroad would be 
used to haul materials and supplies to 
the site of the dam. 





THe Manitra & SOUTHWESTERN, ex- 
tending from Herman, Ark., to Lunsford, 
6 miles, has been given permission by 
the Arkansas Railroad Commission to 
abandon operation as a common carrier, 
effective July 5. The rail and rolling 
stock, consisting of one locomotive, one 
rail-motor car and two freight cars, were 
sold to a junk dealer for $1,500, while 
the right of way will revert to the orig- 
inal property owners. 
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line street and a viaduct at Nineteenth 
street, in Covington, Ky. Plans are being 
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Catro, TRUMAN & SouTHERN.—Aban- 
donment. — The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to abandon that portion of its line ex- 
tending one mile south of Truman, Ark., 
including its Truman terminal. 


CHESAPEAKE & On10.—Stock.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to issue $191,528, - 
367 of common stock of a par value of 
$25 a share to be exchanged for an equal 
amount of existing $100 par common 
stock and 6% per cent cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock, series A, at the 
rate of four shares of the new stock for 
one share of the old. 


CINCINNATI, GEORGETOWN.—A cquisition 
and Sécurities—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to acquire and operate the railroad for- 
merly owned by the Cincinnati, George- 
town & Portsmouth, extending from Cin- 
cinnati, O., eastward to Georgetown, 42 
miles. The new company is also author- 
ized to issue $300,000 of first mortgage 
6 per cent bonds and 500 shares of no 
par common stock, the securities to be 
delivered at par in payment for the 
property. 


Cotoravo & SouTHERN.—Bonds.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to issue $20,000,000 
of general mortgage 4% per cent series 
A bonds to mature in 1980, the issue be- 
ing authorized for sale to J. P. Morgan 
& Co. and the First National Bank (New 
York) at 93, making the cost to the rail- 
road 4.875 per cent. 


Dover & SoutHBounD.—Abandonment. 
—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to abandon its line from Dover to 
Richlands, N. C., 24.8 miles, on the 
ground that it has not paid operating 
expenses for several years due to auto- 
mobiles and trucks handling nearly all 
the traffic. 





Great NorTHERN  Paciric.—Further 
Hearings Expected if Supplemental Uni- 
fication Plan is Filed.—Following publi- 
cation of an advertisement in which the 
deposit committee which has been holding 
stock of the Great Northern and the 
Northern Pacific that assented to the uni- 
fication plan as filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission offered to stock- 
holders the right to withdraw their stock 
with the privilege of redepositing it 
later, the commission has made public a 
letter received from counsel representing 
the roads in connection with the appli- 
cation which indicates that the applicants 
expect further proceedings before the 
commission, if they decide to file a supple- 
mental application, before any final order 


can be issued. In view of numerous 
statements made by opponents of the 
unification plan, who. had taken the 


position that legislation was necessary to 
prevent the commission from finally 


approving the plan without further hear- 
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ings, counsel state that since the promul- 
gation of the commission’s report appli- 
cants have been giving consideration to 
formulation of such supplemental plan 
as might, consistently with the public 
interest, and with the interest of their 
stockholders, conform to the conditions 
imposed by the commission in its report. 
“If and when such supplemental plan has 
been formulated,” the letter said, “it is 
the purpose of the applicants to file with 
the commission an amended or suple- 
mental application. The applicants have 
assumed that, upon the filing of such 
supplemental plan, the commission will 
hold further hearings thereon and that 
at these hearings all interested parties, 
including any who have not yet inter- 
vened but desire to do so, may be fully 
heard. Thus there will be the fullest 
development of all matters in any way 
affecting public interest.” The adver- 
tisement indicated that the decision as to 
a supplemental plan would await the 
possible action of Congress at the next 
session as to consolidation, legislation. 

The Washington and Montana state 
commissions have petitioned the commis- 
sion to re-open the proceedings in this 
case, 


Missourr - Kansas - TExAs.—Obsolete 
Equipment Charged to Profit and Loss.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has granted this company’s request for 
authority to charge to profit and loss 
$3,114,788 in connection with the retire- 
ment of obsolete equipment. 


Mounp City & EAstern.—Securities.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to issue $95,000 
of common stock and $170,000 of 4 per 
cent preferred stock, Class B, and 6 per 
cent preferred stock, class A, not exceed- 
ing $249,400 and/or not exceeding 
$277,000 of first mortgage bonds, as when 
taking the bonds at 90 and the class A 
preferred at par their principal amount 
shall not total more than $249,400. The 
bonds are to be disposed of at not less 
than 90 and the stock at par and the 
funds to be used to construct the first 
section of the company’s railroad. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the Old Colony, a 
N. Y., N. H. & H. subsidiary, to issue 
$1,250,000 of 4% per cent first mortgage, 
series C, bonds maturing in 1950. The is- 
sue is authorized for sale to Paine, Web- 
ber & Co., Boston, the highest bidder, at 
99.214 per cent, which will make the an- 
nual cost to the railroad approximately 
4.56 per cent. 


St. Louis SouTHwEsTEeRN.—Bonds.— 
This company has been -authorized to 
issue $4,600,000 of first terminal and uni- 
fication mortgage bonds, to be pledged and 
repledged as collateral security for short 
term notes. 


SAVANNAH & ATLANTA.—Acquisition 
and Securities.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to issue 30,000 shares of no par common 
stock and to sell $1,300,000 of first mort- 
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Of 
the stock 6,500 shares are authorized for 
sale with the bonds, the latter at a price 
not less than 90. 


gage 6 per cent, series A, bonds. 


Trinity & Brazos VALLEY.—Receiver- 
ship Ends.—The receivership of this com- 
pany, which is controlled jointly by the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, has been 


-brought to a close, according to an an- 


nouncement by Frederick E. Williamson, 
president of the latter company. The 
name of the T. & B. V. is to be changed to 
the Burlington-Rock Island Railway. 


Wapntey SouTHEeRN.—Abandonment.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to abandon its lines ..between ...Kite 
and Creek Junction and Collins and 
Swainboro, Ga., a total of 45 miles. 


WISCASSET, WATERVILLE & FARMINGTON. 
—Abandonment.—This company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon its 
2-foot gage line from Wiscasset to 
Albion, Me., 43.5 miles. 


Average Prices of Stocks and 
of Bonds 


Last Last 
July 22 week year 


118.10 118.08 156.66 
94.43 94.27 90.23 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 





Tue ILLtinois CENTRAL AND THE ST. 
Loutis-SAN Francisco have placed a 
round trip rate of $5 in effect between 
St. Louis, Mo., and Memphis, Tenn. This 
action follows that of four motor coach 
lines which cut their round trip rate to 
$5. At present the one way rate by rail 
is $11.19 and by motor coach, $5. 


* * * 





A Passenger Train on the Victorian 
State Railways, Australia, 
Entering Geelong 
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Railway Officers 








Executive 


R. M. Shepherd has been elected vice- 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Pittsburgh & Shawmut, with head- 
quarters at Kittanning, Pa. 


(Charles D. Emmons, whose appoint- 
ment as president of the Hudson & 
Manhattan was announced in the Rail- 
way Age of July 19, page 136, was born 
on February 13, 1871, at LaFayette,-Ind., 


--and received his higher education at the 


Western University of Pennsylvania 
(now the University of Pittsburgh), 
from which he was graduated in 1892 
with the degree of Civil Engineer. Dur- 
ing the following nine years, Mr. 'Em- 
mons served in the engineering depart- 
ment of the Pennsylvania, and from 1901 
to 1903 held the position of general man- 
ager of the Ft. Wayne & Wabash. Val- 
ley Street Railway Company. In the 
succeeding four years he was with the 
Chicago, South Bend & Northern Indiana. 
In 1916, Mr. Emmons became vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Boston 
& Worcester Street Railway Co., and 
in 1918 general manager of the Boston 
(Mass.) Elevated Railway Co. From 
1919 until his recent resignation he was 
president of the United Railways & 
Electric Co., of Baltimore, Md. He also 
served as an officer of other Baltimore 
traction companies. In 1922-23, Mr. 
Emmons was president of the American 
Electric Railway Association. 


Financial, Legal and 
Accounting 


D. I. Grant, Jr., a member of the law 
firm of Johnston, Grant, Dods & Mac- 
Donald, Toronto, Ont., has been ap- 
pointed solicitor for the Central region 
of the Canadian National at Toronto, 
succeeding E. S. Fraser, deceased. 


Walton Kemper Gibson, who has 
been appointed auditor of station ac- 
counts of the Norfolk & Western, with 
headquarters at Roanoke, Va., was born 
at Castlewood, Va., on July 27, 1874. 
He was educated in the public schools 
at Collingwood Academy and Russell 
College, and entered railway service with 
the Louisville & Nashville in June, 1902. 
From September, 1903, to January, 1905, 
Mr. Gibson served as billing clerk and 
assistant cashier at Norton, Va., being 
promoted to joint cashier of the Nor- 
folk & Western, Louisville & Nashville, 
Wise Terminal and the Virginia & Ken- 
tucky at Norton on the latter date. He 
resigned from this position in January, 
1909, and entered the employ of Ar- 
mour & Company. He re-entered rail- 


road service in August, 1909, as joint 
cashier of the Norfolk & Western and 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio (now part 
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of the Clinchield), and in June, 1910, was 
appointed traveling auditor of the Nor- 
folk & Western. He was appointed 
special traveling auditor of that road in 


# 
Walton Kemper Gibson 


December, 1929, the position he held at 
the time of his appointment to auditor 
of station accounts. 


William Andrew Gibbons, who has 
been appointed auditor of freight re- 
ceipts of the Norfolk & Western at 
Roanoke, Va., was born in Rockingham 
County, Virginia, on October 16, 1868. 
He was educated at Oak Hill Academy 


and Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, ~ 


William Andrew Gibbons 


Va., and entered the service of the Nor- 
folk & Western in April, 1888, as clerk 
in the office of the auditor. He was 
promoted to clerk in charge of the Sta- 
tion Accounts’ Bureau in July, 1890, and 
in May, 1924, was appointed auditor of 
station accounts, the position he held at 
the time of his recent appointment as 
auditor of freight receipts, which became 
effective July 1. 


John Cary Cooke, who has been ap- 
pointed general auditor of the Norfolk 
& Western, with headquarters at Roa- 
noke, Va., was born in Gloucester Coun- 
ty, Virginia, on November 24, 1867.--He 
was educated in Gloucester Academy 
and entered the service of the Philadel- 
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phia & Reading (part°of the Reading), at 
Philadelphia in November, 1888, as clerk 
in the office of the superintendent of car 
service. He entered the employ of the 
Norfolk & Western in June, 1890, as 
clerk, being promoted to assistant 
clerk in charge of the .Waybill Bu- 
reau' in May, 1899. He was further 
promoted to the position of clerk in 
charge of that bureau in April, 1907, 


and in January, 1911, he became chief 


John Cary Cooke 


clerk to the auditor of receipts. He was 
appointed auditor of freight receipts in 
May, 1924, the position he held at the 
time of his recent appointment as gen- 
eral auditor, which became effective 
July 1. 


Traffic 


P. B. Miller has been appointed. gen- 
eral agent for the St. Louis Southwest- 
ern at Seattle, Wash. 


William J. Seibert has been appointed 
general agent of the Louisiana & Ar- 
kansas and the Mississippi Central, with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., succeed- 
ing H. M. Corbett, resigned. 


John W. Rimmer, assistant freight 
trafic manager of the Boston & Maine 
at Boston, Mass., has been promoted to 
freight traffic manager, with the same 
headquarters. A photograph and sketch 
of Mr, Rimmer’s career appeared in the 
Railway Age of January 12, 1929, page 
179. 


Mechanical 


R. F. Thomas has been appointed 
traveling engineer of the Canadian Paci- 
fic, with headquarters at Montreal, Que. 
The appointment is effective August 1. 


Purchases and Stores 


Frank E. Driscoll, who has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent of the Erie, 
with headquarters in New York City, 
was born at Deposit, N. Y., on January 
26, 1882. He first entered railway serv- 
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ice in July, 1893, as messenger in the 
telegraph office of the Erie at Susque- 
hanna, Pa., leaving that position in 1896 
to continue his schooling at the Laurel 
Hill Academy, from which institution he 
was graduated in 1900. On the latter 
date he re-entered the service of the Erie 
as telegraph operator on the Susque- 
hanna division, remaining in that capac- 
ity until September, 1901. For a short 
period Mr. Driscoll served as telegraph 
operator for the New York, Chicage & 
St. Louis, then returning to the Erie 
where he remained until the summer of 
1902. At that time he entered the serv- 
ice of ‘the Western Union Telegraph 
Company as telegrapher in their main 
office in New York. He entered the pur- 
chasing department of the Erie in June, 
1903, as tracing clerk, and from Novem- 
ber, 1909, to July, 1915, he served as as- 
sistant chief clerk. On the latter date 
he was promoted to the position of chief 
clerk and in September, 1915, he became 
assistant to the purchasing agent. He 
was further advanced to the position of 
purchaser in June, 1920, in which ca- 
pacity he served until his recent ap- 


pointment as purchasing agent. 
od 


Obituary 


E. S. Fraser, solicitor for the Central 
region of the Canadian National at To- 
ronto, Ont., died in that city on June 17. 


Harry L. Johnston, division engineer 
of the Smithers division of the Canadian 
National at Tete Jaune, B.C., and for nine 
years previously acting district engineer 
of the Vancouver Island lines of the 
Canadian National, died at New Wesi- 
minster, B. C., on June 2. 


James E. Howard, who has been en- 
gineer-physicist of the Bureau of Safety 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
with headquarters at Washington, D. 
C., since 1914, died on July 6 at his home 
at North Conway, N. H., in his eightieth 
year. Previous to his connection with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Mr. Howard served from 1880 to 1910 
as engineer in charge of tests at the 
government arsenal at Watertown, 
Mass., and from 1910 to 1914 was con- 
nected with the Bureau of Standards in 
Washington. 


T. F.- Steele, a traffic and executive 
officer of a number of subsidiaries of the 
Southern until his retirement in 1921, 
died at New Orleans, La., on July 13. 
at the age of 72 years. Mr. Steele had 
served successively as general freight 
agent of the Alabama Great Southern 
at Birmingham, Ala., general freight 
agent and freight traffic manager of the 
Queen & Crescent Route at New Or- 
leans, and vice-president and_ traffic 
manager of the New Orleans & North 
Eastern, the Atlanta & Vicksburg, and 
the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific at 
the same point. After the latter two 
roads became part of the Illinois Cen- 
tral system, Mr. Steele was vice-presi- 
dent of the N. O. & N. E. until his re- 
tirement in 1921. 
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The Turning Point 


is the annals of the Motor Transport Division, the 
meeting at Atlantic City last month will unquestion- 
ably go down as the turning point in its affairs. It was 
by far the most constructive meeting which the divi- 
sion has ever held, and the sessions at Atlantic City 
were marked by a spirit of determination to push for- 
ward in the work which the division has to do, a 
spirit which was as unanimous among the delegates as 
it was gratifying to those who have worked for the 
welfare of the division since its inception. 

The presence of R. H. Aishton, president of the 
American Railway Association, and J. M. Davis, presi- 
dent of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western and a 
member of the Executive Committee of the A. R. A. 
representing the Motor Transport Division, and their 
expressions of approval of the work which the division 
has done and of confidence in the future of the divi- 
sion were as encouraging as they were timely. That 
the division needed encouragement cannot be denied; 
it has been subjected to some criticism in the past, and 
a feeling of pessimism regarding its prospects had taken 
some hold on a part of its membership. It was ap- 
parent, however, at the close of the Atlantic City meet- 
ing that this feeling of discouragement had been dis- 
sipated. 


Mr. Russell Remains 


It was a fortunate thing that the chairman of the 
division, Mr. Russell, was persuaded to sacrifice his 
own interests and desires in order to remain in of- 
fice, at least until the expiration of his term. Not only 
would a change in the chairmanship of the division at 
this time have been unfortunate, but the loss of Mr. 
Russell’s leadership would have been a blow hard for 
the division to sustain. Mr. Russell has been a strong 
and able leader of the division; he has seen it safely 
through its organization period; and he is the man 
best qualified to guide the division in making tiie most 
of its new lease on life. 


Reverting to the Atlantic City meeting, mention 
should be made of the splendid program provided un- 
der the direction of the chairmen of the three sections 
The Rail Motor Car Section was the 


of the division. 
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sponsor for a series of papers and reports on various 
phases of rail motor car design, operation and main- 
tenance. 
their contents should be of material value to railways 
All 
the reports presented by the Rail Motor Car Section 
were prepared and printed in advance. ‘The beneficial 
effect of this on the discussion was apparent. 


All were constructive and interesting, and 


using or considering the use of rail motor cars. 


The Motor Coach Section, as usual, produced some 
of the most valuable material. Particular emphasis was 
laid upon two phases of ‘motor transportation which 
are of direct interest to the railways: Motor coach 
operation in replacement of unremunerative passenger 
train service, and long-distance motor coach operation. 
An attempt was made to carry out the suggestion 
that the division formulate definite recommendations 
and although this could not be done at the Atlantic 
City meeting, specific recommendations may be expected 
from the division at its future meetings. 

In keeping with the keen current interest in motor 
truck operation in connection with railway service, the 
excellent program provided by the Motor Truck Sec- 
tion centered about the various ways in which the 
railways are using motor trucks, and the extent and 
nature of motor truck competition with railway freight 
service. The reports of officers in charge of the truck 
operations of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha, the Cotton Belt, the Missouri Pacific, the New 
Haven, and the Boston & Maine concerning their con- 
trasting methods of operation and the results they are 
getting, constituted one of the most valuable features 
of the entire meeting. 


Better Programs, Better Attendance 


The chairmen of the various sections are to be con- 
gratulated upon their success in arranging for the 
papers and reports which were presented. They pro- 
vided conclusive evidence of the importance of the 
division as a clearing house for information of all 
kinds relative to the coordination of railway and high- 
way service. A continuation of such programs at fu- 
ture meetings of the division should readily solve the 
problem of better representation. 
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Mention was made during the course of the meet- 
ing of certain criticism of the Motor Transport Divi- 
sion said to have been expressed editorially by the 
Railway Age. Under the circumstances, it appears de- 
sirable that we make more clear the position of the 
Railway Age with respect to the Motor Transport Divi- 
sion. 

The Railway Age has always tried to be a most 
steadfast supporter of the Motor Transport Division, 
just as it has supported all activities having as their 
purpose the advancement of the welfare of the rail- 
ways. In fact, the Railway Age had a hand in the 
organization of the Motor Transport Division, for it 
was one of its editors who made and helped to carry 
out the original suggestion of the organization of the 
Railroad Motor Transport Conference, which later be- 
came the Motor Transport Division of the American 
Railway Association. It is quite natural, therefore, 
that we have felt so strong a desire that the Motor 
Transport Division should become a powerful and con- 
structive force in the development of coordinated rail- 
way and motor transportation. 

As a matter of fact, there has been little criticism 
of the Motor Transport Division in the columns of 
the Railway Age. This has been the case even when 
some criticism of the character of the programs of the 
earlier meetings or of the inactivity of certain commit- 
tees might have been justifiable. On the other hand, 
the Railway Age has been critical of some railways 
which, in the past, have exhibited no interest in. the 
Motor Transport Division—an attitude which is dif- 
ficult to explain at a time when the subject with which 
the division is dealing, the development of motor trans- 
port, constitutes one of the most serious problems which 
the railways of the country are facing. It was thought, 
however, that before the division could command the 
attention and interest of all the railways, it should 
prove its ability to go about its task in a progressive 
and constructive manner; hence, the occasional criti- 
cism of the Motor Transport Division itself which has 
appeared in the Railway Age. 

There are two kinds of criticism, destructive and con- 
structive, and the difference between the two lies only 
in their effect. The Railway Age has intended its 
criticism to be constructive, and we wish to point to 
the Atlantic City meeting of the Motor Transport Divi- 
sion as evidence that it has been so. Whether or not it 
was as a result of comments made in the Railway Age 
concerning the Motor Transport Division and its ac- 
tivities, the Atlantic City meeting saw a number of 
things done which were exactly in line with our sug- 
gestions. . 

In his address before the division at Atlantic City, 
Mr. Aishton said he knew of no other organization 
which had made so much progress in so short a time. 
This commendation was weil deserved, and it is fortu- 
nate that the Motor Transport Division is making such 
rapid advancement, because motor transport, the sub- 
ject with which the division is concerned, has itself 
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broken all records for rapidity of development. 
officers and members of the Motor Transport Division 
can well afford to be proud of their Atlantic City meet- 
ing. Furthermore, the arrangements made to strengthen 
the programs of future meetings give promise that the 
latter, too, will be equally worthy of the close atten- 
tion of the railways. 


Do the Railways Have 


Honorable Intentions? 


HE railways are under the suspicion of certain 

self-appointed “parents” of motor transport. 
These guardians of the welfare of transportation on the 
highways are beset with the fear that the intentions 
of the railways in. becoming interested in motor trans- 
port are not quite honorable. Both publicly and private- 
ly, these viewers-with-alarm, who include in their ranks 
several senators and congressmen, a substantial number 
of independent operators of motor coaches and motor 
trucks, and a handful of motor vehicle manufacturers, 
have expressed the suspicion that the railways intend to 
absorb the existing motor coach and motor truck opera- 
tions only for the purpose of throttling them, thus mak- 
ing the country safe for railway transportation. 

Naturally, the private intentions of the railways are 
their own individual affairs and no one is in a position 
to deny these charges with appropriate indignation. It 
is possible, however, to consider the reasons why the 
railways should or should not attempt to effect the 
suspension of motor transport. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that motor transport can do the railways more 
good than harm. This is already the conviction of a 
large number of railways, and the number is increas- 
ing. 

Certain kinds of train service, both passenger and 
freight, were disproportionately expensive long before 
the advent of motor transport. Certain operating 
methods, as in terminals, which were necessary when 
only railway facilities were available, have always in- 
creased railway expenses unduly. Motor transport, 
with its ability to cut corners and to do certain kinds 
of transportation work better as well as less expensive- 
ly, is now available, and it has been found to offer the 
solution to many railway problems which have existed 
for years. 

The alarmists who fear for the future of motor trans- 
port in the hands of the railways should realize that 
to railway men a passenger or freight train is not 
« sacred cow. Most railway executives now recognize 
the advantages offered in the coordination of railway 
and highway service, and it is a safe prediction that 
motor transport will attain its highest position in the 
transportation field when the coordination of railway 
and highway service has been effected to the fullest 


extent. 
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Bonuses for Careful, 
Hard-Working Employees 


HE efficiency and effectiveness of motor coach and 

truck operating companies depends to a large de- 
gree upon the interest of their employees. This is 
particularly true of the drivers of the motor vehicles. 
Careless driving increases operating costs to an alarm- 
ing extent, while indifference on the part of the driver 
exerts an opposite but equally strong influence on the 
company’s revenue. For this reason, the payment of 
bonuses to drivers is not uncommon among motor coach 
and motor truck companies affiliated with railways. 

Bonuses are paid by several companies to those of 
their drivers who operate over a period of time with- 
out being involved in an accident. Bonuses are paid by 
other companies to employees who are efficient in their 
work and who do more work than the average in a 
given period. Still other companies pay bonuses to em- 
ployees who work for more business and get it. 

All of these companies have the same purpose in 
establishing their bonus system: To give their em- 
ployees an incentive to do more and better work.. Few 
employees have the inclination or ambition to put forth 
their best efforts without such an incentive. The 
promise of a money reward acts as a strong stimulant 
to the employee’s zeal for the best interests of his 
company, and for this reason most bonus systems estab- 
lished by motor coach and motor truck operating com- 
panies have worked out successfully. The company 
taced with the problem of indifference among its em- 
ployees may find the answer in a bonus system. 


Regulation Still in Future 


ONGRESS adjourned the other day without en- 

acting legislation providing for the regulation of 
interstate motor coach lines. It is just as well. The 
Parker bill, as finally before the Senate, differed widely 
from the bill which was supported originally by the 
railways and other groups which have been trying for 
years to get Congress to place the interstate motor 
coach lines under regulatory supervision. 

The extreme unfairness and lack of justification of 
many of the amendments grafted on the original bill 
by the House of Representatives and the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce made it a document that 
did not deserve the support, but instead merited the 
active opposition of all interests, including the rail- 
ways, whose desire is the stabilization of interstate 
motor coach transportation. The only reason for the 
inclusion of some of the provisions in the bill during 
the later stages of its consideration appeared to be a 
desire on the part of some congressmen and senators 
to victimize the railways. , 
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regulation of interstate motor coach lines. The lack of 
such regulation is keeping motor transport in a tur- 
moil, preventing stabilization not only in interstate 
motor coach operation but in intrastate operation to 
some extent as well. But even more important than 
the enactment of legislation to regulate the interstate 
lines is the sound development of motor transport. The 
regulatory bill, as amended during the recent session 
of Congress, would not have fostered such develop- 
ment, but on the contrary would have rendered it im- 
possible. No regulation is better than bad regulation. 


Long Distance Lines Increase 


NDEPENDENT motor-coach operating companies 
several years ago ceased to subscribe to the theory 
that the motor coach was a carrier suitable for carrying 
passengers over relatively short routes only. While it 
is true that the motor coach has been particularly suc- 
cessful in providing frequent service between points 100 
miles or less apart, and that this is still the backbone of 
the business of motor-coach operation, the motor coach 
has also become a popular means of long distance travel. 
In fact, the principal interest of independent motor- 
coach operators during the last two or three years has 
been the development of long-haul business and the 
principal changes in motor-coach design and construc- 
tion have been carried out with this kind of traffic in 
mind, as witness the development of large capacity, 
high-speed motor coaches, equipped with reclining 
chairs and with Pullman-like seats capable of con- 
version into berths for overnight passengers. 

In their first ventures in motor-coach operation, the 
railways confined their efforts largely to the establish- 
ment of short routes. When some of them acquired 
substantial interests in several leading independent 
motor-coach systems, they naturally began to partici- 
pate in the management of the long-distance lines which 
these systems were already operating. Still more re- 
cently, the trend toward longer railway motor-coach 
routes has been given added impetus by. the establish- 
ment on the part of several railroad subsidiaries of 
motor-coach lines hundreds of miles in length. Notable 
among the operations of this sort are those of the Union 
Pacific and the Chicago & North Western between Chi- 
cago and St. Louis, Mo., and the Pacific Coast, and the 
recently established through service of the Missouri 
Pacific between St. Louis, Mo., and Palestine, Tex. 


If any hope ever existed that the motor coach would 
confine its activities to the carrying of passengers over 


short distances, leaving the long-haul traffic to the rail- 
ways, it now seems to be a rather forlorn one. In- 
stead it appears that a number of the railways them- 


selves are convinced that the motor coach is suitable for 
the transportation of psssengers over routes of any 
length, long or short, and able to supplement or to com- 

" pete with railway service for long-haul as well as short- 
haul traffic. 


Motor Transport Division Holds 
Best Meeting 


Store door delivery as means of improving freight service 
and reduction of operating expenses by motor coach 
substitutions for trains outstanding topics 


HE SUMMER meeting of the Motor Transport 

Division, held in Atlantic City, N. J., on June 

18, 19 and 20, in conjunction with the meetings 
of the Mechanical and the Purchases and Stores Divi- 
sions of the American Railway Association, was gener- 
ally conceded to be the most successful session ever held. 
Numerous reports were presented with more definite 
information and recommendations on motor coach and 
motor truck problems than was the case at previous 
meetings, while the program of the Rail Motor Car 
section was most effectively organized with severa! 
papers prepared and printed in advance. Chairmaa 
A. P. Russell, executive vice-president, New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, presided. 


Attendance Figures 


Eighty representatives of 67 member roads were in 
attendance, as well as three representatives of six asso- 
ciate members, bringing the total attendance to 83 
representatives of 73 members. For the first time since 
the organization of the division, the joint conference 
with representatives of the automotive industry was 
eliminated from the program. In lieu of this arrange- 
ment, every session was made an open meeting to which 
representatives of manufacturers were invited and per- 
mitted to participate in the discussions. The recom- 
mendation of the General Committee that the next 


meeting of the division be held at Chicago was adopted. 
It was decided to hold the sessions in that city on 
November 18, 19 and 20. 


Report of General Committee 


Deliberations opened with the report of the Generai 
committee, presented by Chairman Russell (N.Y.,N.H. 
& H.). This report first called attention to the resigna- 
tion of R. L. Fairbairn, manager passenger service 
bureau, Canadian National, as chairman of the Rail 
Motor Car section and the appointment of E. Wana- 
maker, electrical engineer of the Rock Island, as Mr. 
Fairbairn’s successor. Another change, since the No- 
vember meeting at Toronto, was brought about by the 
resignation of T. B. Wilson, president of the Pacific 
Greyhound Lines from his place on the general com- 
mittee, and the election of C. R. Harding, assistant to 
president, Southern Pacific, to fill the vacancy. 


Rules of Order Amended 


The report here recommended that past section chair- 
men should be induced to retain their membership on 
the general committee even though they resign or are 
replaced in a chairmanship. Accordingly, the rules of 
order were amended to provide that “the chairman 
and vice-chairmen and past chairman and past vice- 
chairmen last holding office, who are representatives of 
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member roads, shall be ex-officio members of the Gen- 
eral committee. .’ A resolution expressing regret 
over the resignation of Mr. Wilson was next adopted. 


The Regulation Situation 


With brief further remarks, Mr. Russell introduced 
R. N. Van Doren, vice-president and general counsel, 
Chicago & North Western, and chairman of the Law 
committee. Mr. Van Doren presented the report of 
this latter body, which was mainly a resume of inter- 
state regulatory developments since the Toronto meet- 
ing. He stated that much had happened since that 
meeting with reference to pending motor coach regu- 
lation. Two bills which had the endorsement of all 
interested parties and which were thought to have the 
endorsement of the House of Representatives Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign commerce were presented 
in Congress. These bills contained significant contro- 
versial features which have been in all bills since the 
agreements among the interested parties had been 
reached. Both contained the so called “Grandfather 
Clause” and both included a stipulation requiring the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in its consideration 
of applications for certificates, to give consideration to 
existing available transportation agencies and service. 
Finally, both contained a provision exempting railways 
from the operation of the Anti-Trust laws in cases of 
acquisitions by them of competing motor coach lines. 

The railways have always felt, Mr. Van Doren con- 
tinued, that the foregoing features should remain in 
substance in any bill which passed, and that they were 
a minimum of consideration for steam railroads. In 
this contention, they were supported by all other in- 
' terests proposing the regulatory legislation. 


Eliminate Features Wanted by Railways 


The speaker next pointed out that during February, 
Chairman Parker of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce introduced a new bill 
which changed the date of the “Grandfather Clause,” 
eliminated the provision requiring consideration to ex- 
isting available transportation agencies and service, and 
inserted in lieu of the latter a stipulation that “in the 
administration of this act, the Commission shall, so far 
as is consistent with the public interest, preserve compe- 
tition in service.” 

These amendmerts, Mr. Van Doren contended, con- 


stituted an entire elimination of those features for 
which the railways have been fighting for several years. 
In lieu of a provision giving railways some consider- 
ation, he said, was a stipulation which emphasized the 
importance of continued and increased competition. 

He next referred to the provision requiring that, in 
the determination of the justice or reasonableness of 
any rate, no consideration should be given the value 
of good-will, the earning,power or the certificate under 
which a carrier is operating. This section of the 
amended bill also provided that, in applying for and 
receiving a certificate, a carrier should be deemed to 
have agreed to the provisions set forth in the foregoing 
both on its own behalf and on behalf of all transferees 
of such certificate. In his judgment, Mr. Van Doren 
said, this was a dangerous provision not only because 
of what it eliminated from consideration in the deter- 
mination of a rate base but also because it required 
an applicant for a certificate to yield his constitutional 
rights as a condition for receiving such a certificate. 
“It is a very adroit way of getting a concern to give 
up its constitutional rights in order to avail itself of 
the privileges of the law,” he held. 


Would Bring Competition With Vengeance 


The speaker next described the attitude of the House 
as revealed when the bill was reported from the com- 
mittee and continued to outline the several amendments 
which were added on the floor. Many of these amend- 
ments were designed to check the progress of steam 
railways in the highway field, and Mr. Van Doren pre- 
dicted they wuuld bring about competition with a venge- 
ance, since the amended bill practically required the 
Commission to grant another certificate where a rail- 
road was operating a motor coach line, even though that 
railroad was rendering efficient and adequate service 
and although the public interest did not require another 
line. Summing up on the bill’s passage by the House, 
the speaker stated that it was sent to the Senate contain- 
ing many features objectionable from the railroad view- 
point, and with the “Grandfather Clause” dated March 
1, 1930. “If this bill does not soon become a law,” 


he added, “the ‘Grandfather Clause’ will get ahead of 
the bill.” 

Amendments written by the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce and others, adopted on the floor of 
the Senate after the bill received the committee’s fav- 
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orable report, were next outlined. The kind of legis- 
lation which came out of the Senate Committee, Mr. 
Van Doren pointed out was strictly consonant with the 
idea of both the House and the Senate that competition 
should be the controlling factor in the industry. “They 
have got it down so that no railroad can acquire a mo- 
tor coach line,” he continued. “In other words, it 
forces the railroads to go out and run an independent 
line and chase the other fellow off the highway, if they 
can, compete with him until they ruin him, but they 
cannot buy his motor coaches.” 


Railways Oppose Amended Bill 


As a result of these many distortions of the original- 
ly-proposed regulatory legislation the Law committee 
finally despaired of promoting the enactment of a satis- 
factory bill and therefore determined that it would be 
better to have no legislation at all. Its recent efforts, 
therefore, were directed toward defeating the bill in 
the Senate, and Mr. Van Doren predicted the Senate’s 
final action in abandoning motor coach regulation in 
so far as the last session, which adjourned on July 3, 
was concerned. 


Russell Induced to Retain Chairmanship 


Following this report of the Law committee, Chair- 
man Russell announced that, since he was relinquishing 
his connection with the New England Transportation 
Company, highway subsidiary of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, and in the future would devote 
his entire time to his duties in connection with the 
railzoad,. he would like to be relieved of the chairman- 
ship of the Motor Transport Division. Accordingly he 
suggested that Mr. Van Doren call a meeting of the 
General committee to appoint his successor. The dis- 


cussion of this proposal of Chairman Russel to retire 
from the affairs of the division carried over into the 
afternoon session, and after many protests Mr. Russell 
agreed to meet the wishes of his associates and remain 
as chairman. 
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Before the meeting of the rail-motor car section, 
which was scheduled for the afternoon session of the 
first day, got under way, R. H. Aishton, president of 
the American Railway Association, appeared to address 


the division. He was immediately introduced by Chair- 
man Russell. 


Address of R. H. Aishton 


In opening his remarks Mr. Aishton expressed his 
pleasure at the decision of Chairman Russell to remain 
as head of the Motor Transport Division. He con- 
tinued to outline the difficulties attending the forma- 
tion of the Railroad Motor Transport Conference, the 
predecessor to the Motor Transport Division and dis- 
counted the idea expressed recently in some quarters 
that the interest of some member roads in the Divi- 
sion’s activities was not sufficiently enthusiastic. 

“I think it would be a very distinct misfortune,” 
Mr. Aishton continued, “if this Motor Transport Divi- 
sion through any division of opinion should bring about 
situations which were permitted to stand in the way 
of the solution of one of the great problems that will 
have to be solved by the railways in the next few years. 
Why, this thing has grown by leaps and bounds. We 
are only in the infancy of the work that your division 
has to do. I know there has been a feeling among 
some of your members that a lot of railroads did not 
take an interest in this thing. I want to say to you that 
I believe the Motor Transport Division, in a new line 
of endeavor, where there were no precedents to fol- 
low, where you have had to hew out your own trail, 
has made more progress in the time it has been at work 
than any of the other divisions of the association.” 

With the close of Mr. Aishton’s address, Chairman 
Russell introduced M. J. Gormley, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the American Railway Association. Mr. Gorm- 
ley spoke along the same lines as did Mr. Aishton, 
pointed to the parallel difficulties which all branches of 
the American Railway Association had encountered in 
their early days. 





Program includes papers and discussions on development, operation 


The meeting of the Rail Motor Car Section was held 
on the afternoon of June 18, with Chairman E. Wana- 
maker, (C.R.I. & P.), presiding. In opening the pro- 
gram, Mr. Wanamaker read a paper entitled, “The 
Probable Rail Motor Equipment of the Future.” In 
this paper Mr. Wanamaker held that there are possi- 
bilities that rail motor car equipment properly utilized 
may offer material aid in reducing railway operating 
expenses or helping to increase net earnings. It is the 
intention of the Rail Motor Car Section, he said, to 
have ready next year a tabulation of the various types 
and sizes of rail motor equipment and to work up an 
analysis of several typical situations wherein it is felt 
that the use of modern motorized rail equipment will 
improve the service and reduce the operating costs for 
local passenger, mail, express and light package’ freight 
motor trains for daylight operation and for operations 
on through schedules over night. Much, however, de- 
pends upon the attitude of regulatory bodies, Mr. Wan- 


and maintenance of rail motor equipment 


There 
followed considerable discussion on this regulatory fea- 
ture, especially as it related to requirements for full 
crews on rail motor cars. 

Chairman Wanamaker’s paper was followed by one 
entitled “Organization for Maintenance and Supervision 
of Rail Motor Cars,” presented by W. F. Collins, auto- 


amaker said, in commenting upon his report. 


motive engineer, New York Central Lines. Mr. Col- 
lins called his paper a progress report for the purpose 
of presenting in as concise a manner as possible the 
methods adopted by various lines in region No. 7 up 
to the present time. It outlined methods of super- 
vision, operation and maintenance of rail motor cars 
now being used in that region. In response to the call 
for discussion on Mr. Collins’ paper, Mr. Neff (M.P.) 
asked if it was the experience of the New York Cen- 
tral that traffic on rail: motor cars is increasing or de- 
creasing. Mr. Collins replied that his road has con- 
tinued to add a number of rail motor cars each year. 
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A Rock Island Combination Passenger, Smoker and Baggage Rail Motor Car—Built by St. Louis Car Company with 
Electro-Motive Company Power Plant 


Chairman Wanamaker then called upon F. Harten- 
stien, assistant general manager, Lehigh Valley, who 
read a paper entitled ‘““The Future Needs in Rail Motor 
Car Development.” This report held that future needs 
will largely depend upon specific conditions and re- 
quirements for rail motor car equipment, and that 
each individual railroad will have to work out its own 
problem. The Lehigh Valley, Mr. Hartenstien con- 
cluded, is highly pleased with its experience in the op- 
eration of rail motor cars and with the savings effec- 
tive thereby. 

Mr. Neff (M.P.), asked Mr. Hartenstien if the op- 
eration of rail motor cars was holding traffic or wheth- 
er the Lehigh Valley operates them merely to reduce 
expenses as compared with steam service. Mr. Harten- 
stien’s reply was that any change in local traffic follow- 
ing the introduction of the rail motor cars was in the 
nature of reduction, although such losses were not very 
serious. He continued to say, however, that he did not 
regard these reductions in traffic as due to the use of 
rail motor cars but rather considered them to be the 
result of motor coach and private automobile compe- 
tition. 

Mr. Neff then asked concerning the possibilities of 
the rail motor car, stating that it had been his im- 


pression that but one power unit and possibly two 
trailers were the limits of these motor trains. Con- 
tinuing, he said that the question had a bearing on the 
problem of handling mail and express where motor 
coaches have been substituted for passenger trains. 
Chairman Wanamaker replied that the capacity of the 
motor car power unit had been se increased that it 
could safely handle three or four express-cars or even 
five of lighter weight. Mr. Hartenstien said that on 
his road the rail motor cars regularly handle one or 
two trailer cars, and that on one branch line the Le- 
high Valley has a motor car with which it handles any- 
where from eight to ten freight cars in switching serv- 
ice; on another branch line three or four milk cars are 
handled with no difficulty whatever. 

Following this discussion, Mr. Ferguson (C.N.R.) 
read a paper entitled, ““New Methods in Train Heat- 
ing,” which had been prepared by S. M. Sovocool, engi- 
neer of the Peter Smith Heater Company. 

After a brief discussion of this paper, another, en- 
titled “Torque Control for Internal Combustion En- 
gines,” was read by A. H. Candee, railway engineer, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company. The 
discussion of Mr. Candee’s paper closed the meeting 
of the Rail Motor Car Section. 








Lehigh Valley Gas-Electric Rail Motor Car Built by the J. G. Brill Company 
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Progress reports adopted on several subjects which are assigned 


The meeting of the Motor Coach Section was held 
on June 19 with Chairman P. J. Neff, assistant to 
president, Missouri Pacific, presiding. Before the dis- 
cussions opened, however, Division Chairman Russell 
spoke briefly and introduced J. M. Davis, president of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, who also made 
a few remarks. 

Chairman Russell announced a plan to have meetings 
of the General committee with the regional chairmen 
between the regular meetings of the division. He stated 
that it was expected that a General committee meeting 
with regional chairmen attending would be held in Sep- 
tember to prepare a program for the November meeting 
of the Division at Chicago. The plan, he continued, 
is to hold these meetings with the regional chairmen 
in September and April of each year, in order that all 
of these committees may be at work and may outline 
policies and problems for consideration at the general 
session. 

In opening the meeting of the Motor Coach Sec- 
tion, Mr. Neff stated it to be his opinion that the Mo- 
tor Transport Division had gone through a sort of re- 
organization process since the Toronto meeting. “We 
reached the stage in our development where we either 
had to stand still, go ahead, or go backwards,” he said. 
“I don’t believe any argument is necessary for the 
continuance of this division, if you look at a few 
bare facts and figures. The railroads of this country 
have suffered a loss of $365,000,000 a year in their 
gross passenger earnings. Reference to the statistics 
of any organization that publishes motor coach in- 
formation indicates that there is $980.000 000 annually 
going to various kinds of motor coach lines, including 
city service, inter-city service, school motor coaches, 
etc. Out of that amount of money, there is approxi- 
mately $285,000,000 in revenue going to inter-city mo- 
tor coach lines, or 80 per cent of the revenue which has 
been lost to the railroads. 

“This industry is in its infancy the same as we were 
75 years ago, and if any argument is needed for cur 
existence it seems to me that is the answer. We can 
not sit idly by and see that much revenue going from 
the railroad without an organization to tell our presi- 
dents what the answer should be. While the motor 
coach portion of our work is of great importance, I 
believe of even greater money importance ultimately 
will be the truck end of our activities, as no one knows 
what the future of the truck on the highway is to be. 
There are already four million trucks on the highways, 
and as you know the autombile industry today repre- 
sents as great an investment as the American railroads, 
something like twenty-eight or twenty-nine billions of 
dollars. So we have got plenty of work ahead of us, 
and I think we have got a renewed start, if you want to 
call it that.” 


Motor Coach Substitution for Trains 


With the close. of these introductory remarks Mr. 
Neff turned his attention to the Motor Coach section 
program and its first subject, which was “Can motor 
coach service be profitably substituted for branch line 
passenger service?” 

Proceeding to a discussion of this question, Mr. Neff 


for further study by committees 


called for reports on it from the regional committees. 
The first of these was that of regional committee No. 3, 
presented by its chairman, E. W. Lollis, general super- 
intendent, southern district, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific. 

Mr. Lollis stated that the committee had not for 

some time had the interest which it felt should be 
shown. He stated in this connection that he did not 
receive very many replies to the questionnaires which 
he sent out seeking information for his report. Speak- 
ing for his own line, however, Mr. Lollis said that the 
Milwaukee had been able to substitute motor coach 
service for train service and to do so profitably. The 
reply to the questionnaire by another railroad in the 
region was that every branch line had its own prob- 
lem, and this particular road had no branch lines on 
which highway service could be made to supplant train 
service with resulting profit. 
_ Another line replied that many of its branch line 
stations and several of its main line points are being 
served by motor coaches operated by independent com- 
panies, but practically all of its own branch line train 
service is mixed, and strictly passenger business is a 
minimum. ‘Another response was summarized as fol- 
lows: “Motor coach service, on branch lines paralleled 
by paved highways, can be operated for 27 cents a mile. 
While it may not be highly profitable, a nice saving 
can be effected -by eliminating train service, the cost 
per mile of which is much greater than the cost per mile 
of motor coach service.” Still another road held that 
motor coach service can only be profitably substituted 
for branch line passenger train service in localities 
where the seasons are suitable for motor coach travel. 
In northern territory, this reply held, where winters 
are very severe and there is a large amount of snow, 
motor coach service would simply be an auxiliary serv- 
ice as it would be necessary to use steam power during 
the winter months. Thus, highway operations under 
such conditions would not be profitable. 

R. H. Allison, assistant to general manager, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, and chairman 
of regional committee No. 6, presented the report of 
his committee. Mr. Allison stated that the question- 
naire of his committee was addressed to forty-five rail- 
roads, and replies were received from twenty-four, al- 
though these replies did not include answers to all 
questions. On the particular question under review, 
the speaker continued, seven replies were received; four 
roads answered in the affirmative, two replied that 
each branch line presents its own problems and one 
stated that it had not found substitution advisable. 


Rail Savings Make Substitution Profitable 


In the absence of R. J. Littlefield, supervisor of 
motor service, Pennsylvania, and chairman of regional 
committee No. 7, Chairman Neff read from a written 
report which he had received from Mr. Littlefield. This 
communication stated that “In reply to this question, 
at the regional meeting it was agreed that the substi- 
tution of motor coach service for branch line passenger 
train service was in almost every case profitable from 
a railroad standpoint, but usually unprofitable as a 
motor coach operation. Where branch line passenger 
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train service can be discontinued without substituting 
_motor coach operation, a greater saving can be ef- 
fected.” 

At this point, Chairman Neff continued the discus- 
sion of the subject with an outline of the Missouri 
Pacific’s experiences. This road, hé stated, has oper- 
ated a number of combination motor vehicles with a 
seating capacity of from 16 to 20 passengers in the 
front end, and about 400 cubic feet of cargo space in 
the rear for baggage, mail and express. These are sub- 
stituted on the long branch lines for rail service, and 
while some trouble was anticipated in the handling of 
mail, baggage and express, there has never been any 
actual difficulty arising in this connection. It is ordi- 
narily necessary to make more than one trip over a 
branch line to accommodate the public, Mr. Neff con- 
tinued, so that the several items which are usually con- 
centrated in one passenger train may be distributed 
over two or three trips of the combination motor coach. 

This combination vehicle, he concluded, has been very 
successful in branch line substitutions. While it is not 
in all cases paying expenses, at the same time it pro- 
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these mail contracts for the railroad is for the latter 
to operate the motor coach lines paralleling its branches, 
The Missouri Pacific, he continued, has been very suc- 
cessful in obtaining mail contracts since there is only 


‘one in its territory which is not held by the Missouri 


Pacific or by the Missouri Pacific Transportation Com- 
pany. This situation was made possible only because 
the railroad had the motor coach service to take care 
of the handling of the mail in a manner satisfactory to 
the post office department. 

M. F. Steinberger, manager of highway transporta- 
tion, Baltimore & Ohio, here suggested that there is a 
lot of needless fear about the inability to handle mail 
and an unwarranted feeling that, if mail cannot be 
handled, a motor coach cannot be installed on a given 
route. In many cases the amount of mail handled and 
the return from it, he pointed out, is such a minor 
factor in revenues that it is often perfectly proper to 
advise the post office department that the mail can no 
longer be handled. “It is their obligation to find a way 
to handle the mail,” he said, ‘and while we should co- 
operate and handle it where we can, I don’t think the 








% 
Reading Motor Coaches at That Road’s New Station in Reading, Pa. 


vides a service that must of necessity be furnished the 
public, and it provides such service in an economical 
way. 


The Problem of Handling Mail 


In commenting upon Mr. Neff’s remarks, Mr. Lollis, 
(C.M., St.P. & P.) stated that on all branch lines which 
the Milwaukee has covered by motor coach operations 
it is sometimes difficult to handle all the traffic which 
was formerly handled on the branch line passenger 
trains. There is little difficulty in handling the mail, 
he said, but trouble is often experienced with express 
and heavy baggage. 

Here it was suggested that the post office department 
is gradually extending its utilization of motor coach 
lines; it is establishing so-called “star” routes over 
which mail is handled either by motor coach or by 
truck. In this connection, Chairman Neff pointed out, 
there is a real danger that the mail business may go 
from railroad branch lines to competing motor coach 
lines. One of the best methods he knew of retaining 


post office department expects us to continue the oper- 
ation of an unproductive train for the primary purpose 
of handling a small amount of mail.” 

Chairman Russell’s comment on the discussion was 
that it was his experience that the branch line service of 
a motor coach by itself does not pay. Notwithstanding 
that, however, the savings to the railroad by the sub- 
stitution are very substantial, he added. 

Referring again to the handling of mail, Chairman 
Neff reiterated his opinion that the mail business is 
an important thing. If the railroads let somebody else 
handle the mail on their branch line, he continued, the 
government may, as time goes on, give all mail business 
to other transportation agencies. He called attention to 
the fact that the post office department has already ap- 
proved specifications for a 15-foot post office car on 
a motor coach, with mail compartments and space for 
clerks to mark mail enroute. From this, the speaker 
deduced that plans were already under way to trans- 
port the main line mail on the highway. 

D. W. Russell, vice-president and general manager of 
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A. C, F. in Service of West Virginia Transportation 
Company, B. & O. Subsidiary 


the Southwestern Transportation Company, highway 
subsidiary of the St. Louis Southwestern stated that 
his road had substituted motor coach service for trains 
operating out of Little Rock, Ark., and had found that 
increased traffic resulted to an extent which made the 
undertaking profitable as a whole. Some of the motor 
coaches, he continued, earn a profit exclusive of any 
saving which they bring in railroad operating costs. 
Fares published in tariffs of these motor coach routes 
average about five per cent above the rail fares, but 
the majority of tickets honored on the motor coaches 
are rail tickets. 


The Southern Pacific Arrangement 


Mr. Harding (S.P.) stated that the Southern Pacific 
believes that substantial savings can be made from the 
substitution of motor coaches for branch line trains. 
Southern Pacific motor coach lines, he explained, were 
recently merged into the Pacific Greyhound system 
and branch line substitutions are now made on a guar- 
anteed earnings basis. In case a substitute motor coach 
line does not pay, the Southern Pacific compensates 
the highway operator for performing the service. This 
plan, Mr. Harding continued, is very satisfactory where 
a large motor coach operator is already installed and 
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where a railroad does not care to enter the highway 
field. 

Comment was here made upon the competitive situa- 
tion on the Pacific coast with respect to traffic moving 
between Los Angeles and San Francisco, Cal., and 
between Portland, Ore. and San Francisco. In response 
Mr. Harding explained that the railroads on the Pacific 
coast have been experimenting with new low rates 
between these points, and that the experiment has 
proved that there is a large part of the public which 
wants to travel cheaply. 


Specific Conclusions Asked 


It was next suggested that it would be well if some 
definite conclusion on the motor coach could be evolved 
from the reports of the Motor Transport Division on 
the supposition that railroad executives would welcome 
such action and the sooner the Division can evolve 
something definite, the sooner it will commence to make 
more rapid progress. This latter suggestion precipi- 
tated a demand for a resolution setting forth a definite 
conclusion on the question under review, but after 
several of those present had expressed their views, it 
was decided to confine the report on the question to a 
progress report. 

J. V. Lanigan, passenger traffic manager, Illinois Cen- 
tral, and chairman of regional committee No. 2, pre- 
sented the report of the committee on the first ques- 
tion. He stated that few of the railroads in his region 
are operating motor coaches and that while he can- 
vassed the whole territory he was unable to collect any 
data upon which to base a conclusion. The committee, 
he said, received information from only two operators 
of motor coaches while the roads operating the largest 
number of motor coaches prefer to give their informa- 
tion through individual representation in the Division. 


Trend of Long Distance Motor Coach Service 


The foregoing concluded the discussion on the first 
question, and chairman Neff proceeded to canvass the 
regional chairmen on the second subject which was, 
“What is the trend and extent of long haul motor coach 
transportation as compared with long haul rail trans- 
portation ?” 

Mr. Lollis (C.M. St.P. & P.), reporting for regional 
committee No. 3, stated that replies were received on 
this question from a few lines in the territory. One 
of these replies stated that routes up to three hundred 
miles in length are about the extent of motor coach 
operations insofar as the northern territory is con- 
cerned; another road did not comment on the motor 
coach feature of the question, but said that so far as 
passenger travel by rail on its line was concerned there 
was a continued decrease in this class of traffic due 
mainly to the use of private automobiles. Another 
line reported that “to those people to whom economy 
is a primary factor in determining their method of 
transportation, the long haul motor coach makes more 
or less of an appeal, while long haul rail transporta- 
tion, of course, is used by those who desire more com- 
fortable accommodations and faster travel.’ Still an- 
other of these roads in region No. 3 finds that long 
haul motor coach transportation is increasing, but de- 
spite this fact it is the opinion of the same road that 
motor coach competition is not a factor in connection 
with reduction of passenger travel on railroads. The 
private automobile is felt to be the real: cause of de- 
creased passenger travel. Additional reports from this 
region stated that “the trend in long haul motor coach 
transportation seems to have ceased for the time being 
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at about 300 miles,” and that “it is our opinion that 
long haul motor coach transportation will not replace 
long haul rail service, inasmuch as the highway opera- 
tion requires considerably more time and the travel 
comforts do not compare favorably with those offered 
by the railroads; there very likely will..continue to be 
a certain class of travel using long haul motor coach 
service, but this will represent only a small portion 
of the traveling public.” 

Regional committee No. 6, Mr. Allison -(C.C.C. & 
St.L.), its chairman, said, received six replies to this 
second question. Three railroads advised that long 
haul motor coach transportation is increasing, two stated 
that they had no information and one was of the 
opinion that long haul motor coach travel is not at- 
tractive. 


Long Haul Service Increasing 


Chairman Neff read the conclusion of regional com- 
mittee No. 7’s findings on this subject. This committee 
concluded, “Surveys made recently show that long haul 
motor coach transportation is growing more rapidly 
than long haul rail transportation.” Mr. Neff continued 
to supplement this conclusion with information which 
he had regarding conditions in region No. 2. In this 
latter section, the chairman stated, there is no question 
but what the long haul motor coach travel in increasing, 
and that out of St. Louis there are more long haul 
motor coach passengers, i.e., passengers going to Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, or southern or eastern points, than 
there are long haul rail passengers. In reply to A. D. 
Ferguson, assistant engineer, Bureau of Economics, 
Canadian National, Mr. Neff stated that he had never 
made any estimate of the number of these long haul 
motor coach passengers who might otherwise have 
traveled by rail. He explained that all he could make 
was a general observation, but that travel through St. 
Louis is principally labor travel resulting from the mi- 
grations of labor from one section of the country to the 
other. This labor, Mr. Neff assumed, formerly traveled 
by rail, since there was no other means of transport, 
but at present the bulk of it is traveling by motor 
coach. He continued to say that most railroad coaches 
operating out of St. Louis are practically empty as rail 
travel on these lines is virtually confined to Pullman 
passengers, 


Economy Attracts Passengers to Motor Coaches 


Mr. Van Doren (C. & N.W.) observed that the 
economy of travel by motor coach as compared with 
the cost of rail travel was perhaps a determining factor 
in the selection of a transportation medium by several 
people: He mentioned instances which had come to his 
attention during the past year substantiating this con- 
tention. Mr. Steinberger (B. & O.), said that a report 
of a recent investigation with which he was familiar 
bore out Mr. Van Doren’s contention. The investiga- 
tion referred to revealed that motor coach passengers 
interviewed were almost unanimous in their statement 
that the low cost of travel was the primary factor which 
determined their choice of the motor coach. Other 
reasons for the choice were better scenery, a friendlier 
atmosphere and a cleaner trip. The route on which 
this investigation was made covered 225 miles, and 
slightly more than 50 per cent of the travelers were not 
what might be called local travelers since this route was 
but one section of a longer journey for them. 

Discussions along this line continued until a sugges- 
tion was made that a definition of long and short haul 
traffic should be had. It was pointed out a survey had 
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just been completed by passenger traffic managers of 
all the trunk lines and the New England roads, in which 
study the basis, for short haul travel east of Chicago 
was taken as under 200 miles, and long haul travel, 
over 200 miles. 


Progress Reports Adopted 


At the opening of the afternoon session, Chairman 
Neff called for the progress report on the first question. 
This report stated, “This subject was fully discussed, 
and it was agreed that on account of so many different 
conditions on different railways, it would be necessary 
to work out a formula taking into consideration cost of 
operating steam trains as against rail-motor cars, and 
motor coach operation as against both of the former 
methods, which would depend altogether upon the con- 
ditions obtaining on each line. The figures so far 
developed are not considered accurate enough to be used 
as a basis. Therefore this very important subject will 
be given careful consideration and study, and we hope 
to prepare a full and authentic report for our next 
meeting.” Upon motion of Mr. Wanamaker (C.R.I. 
& P.), this report was adopted. 
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The progress report on question No. 2—“What is the 
trend and extent of long haul motor coach transpor- 
tation as compared with long haul rail transportation ?” 
—was next adopted. It read as follows: “Discussion 
of this question developed varying views as to the 
trend and extent of long haul transportation by motor 
coach, although the predominating opinion was to the 
effect that long haul traffic by motor coach is increasing 
while travel by rail is decreasing. This opinion was 
supported by information developed by actual tests 
made by rail carriers in trunk lines and central pas- 
senger territories recently. This important subject is 
to be studied further and every possible angle developed 
for further consideration at the next meeting.” 


Cost of Operation 


~»» Attention was next turned to the program’s third 
question which was “What is the approximate total 
cost per motor coach mile of operating short and long 
haul runs?” 

Mr. Lollis (C.M. St.P. & P.), reporting again for 
regional committee No. 3, stated that one railroad 
found the cost of operating a motor coach to be 27 
cents a mile; another had no information -regarding 
long haul operating cost but found that on short 
routes the cost was approximately 23 cents to 25 cents 
a motor coach mile. Another line which did not engage 
in long haul service found its short haul costs fluctuat- 
ing between 18 and 21 cents per mile. 

Mr. Russell (Cotton Belt), here suggested that some 
uniform statistics should be developed so that the va- 
rious cost data would be comparable. It was his expe- 
rience, he continued, that in many cases where he at- 
tempted to analyze figures he found that they were in 
no way comparable with each other. Accordingly he 
asked if it would not be possible to set up a form which 
would show what elements are actually being included 
in a cost figure. 

C. A. Bradshaw, inspector of transportation, Louis- 
ville & Nashville, suggested that some information as 
to the size and type of vehicle in use might be desir- 
able to aid in the interpretation of cost figures. To 
this latter, Chairman Neff replied that it was the expe- 
rience of the Missouri Pacific that the cost per motor 
coach mile, including everything except interest on in- 
vestment, will not be greatly different from one cent 
per seat per mile. In other words, a 21-passenger 
motor coach will operate for around 21 cents a mile 
and a 30-passenger vehicle for around 30 cents a mile. 
Mr. Neff conceded that this rule might not meet the 
condition of every operator but he nevertheless held 
that it is a fair general estimate for all conditions. 

Mr. Allison (C.C.C. & St.L.) stated, in the report of 
regional committee No. 6 on this subject, that one rail- 
way in the territory reported a contract operation which 
was costing 41.7 cents a motor coach line. Two others 
reported contemplated contracts and estimated the costs 
at between 25 and 30 cents a mile. 

Chairman Neff read the following answer, submitted 
by regional committee No. 7, on the question, “Tt is dif- 
ficult to arrive at a general figure, inasmuch as condi- 
tions surrounding one operation are so different from 
those surrounding another. The range of cost gen- 
erally is from 20 cents to 35 cents per mile. One of 
the largest operators handling long distance travel op- 
erated for 32 cents a mile for the year 1929, with de- 
preciation based on an approximate five year life. 
This operation was with parlor car type equipment.” 

Following the presentation of the foregoing reports, 
a progress report on this third subject was adopted. It 
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stated: “Regional reports indicate varying costs and a 
possible lack of uniformity in the presentation of cost 


statements. Uniform cost accounting is desirable and 
consideration will be given to the accounting system 
of the A.E.R.A. and the requirements of the various 
state commissions. A report will be submitted at the 
next meeting.” 


How to Regain Passenger Traffic 


Question No. 4—“What steps should be taken to re- 
gain passenger traffic?’—was next taken up. Chair- 
man Neff pointed out in this connection that the ques- 
tion first read, “Should railroads reduce passenger fares 
to retain passenger traffic?” but it was later decided 
that the question should be broadened in order not to 
confine the discussion to any particular phase of the 
situation. 

Mr. Lanigan. (I.C.) suggested that one thing which 
would enable the railroads to get back some of their 
passenger traffic would be a stabilization of rates on 
the part of motor coach lines. He continued to say 
that the operation of excursions brought much new traf- 
fic to the railways at the expense of motor coach op- 
erators, but that few passenger traffic men were yet pre- 
pared to recommend a horizontal reduction in the basic 
passenger rates. Mr. Lanigan’s own opinion was that 
if some understanding with motor coach operators 
could be reached which would fix a proper differential 
between the basic motor coach fares and the basic rail 
fares, then each of these transportation agencies would 
in its own field carry its proper proportion of the busi- 
ness and would also get a higher rate for the service. 

Mr. Lollis (C.M, St.P. & P.) stated, in reporting 
for regional committee No. 3, that one railroad held 
this subject to be a grave question. “There are dis 
tricts where reduced rail coach rates would meet motor 
coach competition,” this line said, “but there are not 
many such districts.” Another railroad could not see 
that any advantage would accrue from reduced fares 
although it regarded the question as one deserving care- 
ful consideration; another replied that it is extremely 
doubtful whether a decrease in rail coach rates would 
be effective. The answer of another line was, “No, 
because even though the rail rates were reduced to 
ccmpete with the motor coach rates in the majority of 
cases the motor coach would be given the preference. 
for the reason that the passenger is picked up and is 
delivered right at his destination, whereas it is necessary 
in rail transportation, as used, to transfer between pas- 
senger stations, etc. Furthermore, it would not be wise 
for railroads to reduce the revenues they now receive 
as the amount of increased business derived from the 
reduced rates would no doubt fail to offset the loss 
sustained through such reductions.” 


Rail Passenger Fares Too High 


Still another line has been of the opinion for some 
time that, “Passenger fares are too’ high,” and it has 
“advocated reductions in passenger rates for several 
years,” it said. “It is an open question as to whether 
or not the increased travel by reason of reducing rates 
would offset the loss in revenue on account of the 
reduction of rates” this reply continued “but it would 
increase the number of passengers carried which would 
have a stimulating effect upon railroad travel. At the 
present time we are running most of our trains, and 
must continue to run them, regardless of the number 
of passengers carried, and it would seem that the travel 
should be increased by a reduction of fare, making it 
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somewhere at least near the rates charged by motor 
transportation companies.” 

The reply of another railroad in this territory was 
that the railways should not reduce rail coach fares to 
meet motor coach competition while another held that 
a reduction in rail fares would materially increase rail 
passenger business but would not meet the competition 
of the motor coach entirely and would tend only to 
further reduce present passenger revenues. 

In region No. 6, Mr. Allison (C.C.C. & St.L.) stated, 
replies on this question were received from eleven rail- 
roads. Three of these questioned the advisability of a 
reduction in passenger rates; one suggested a test; 
three replied that the question was one of policy for 
railway executives to determine, and three opposed 
reductions, one of them stating that motor coach rates 
are now in excess of rail rates. 

In commenting upon the question, Chairman Neff 
pointed out a second time that the railways have lost 
$365,000,000 in passenger revenue since 1920, whereas 
the motor coach industry has a revenue of approxi- 
mately $375,000,000 a year from inter-city service. If, 
therefore, he continued, a 33 per cent horizontal re- 
duction in passenger rates were made, the resulting 
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experiment might well be made but, where there is a 
large volume of business still riding in railway coaches 
—a volume in comparison with w hich the — vol- 
ume of motor coach business is nothing—he did not 
think that any reduction in the present coach rate 
would be wise or profitable. There would be too much 


revenue to absorb on account of the diversion of present 
rail travelers to the lower rates. 
Following Mr. Buchanan’s comment, a progress re- 


port on this subject was adopted as follows: “This ques- 
tion was most actively discussed and the general opin- 
ion expressed was that the motor coach and the train 
have their respective fields and a proper charge should 


be made by each service. There is room for improve- 
ment+in the basic charges made by motor coaches in 
their own interests, which would also return to the rails 
some of the traffic now moving by motor coach. It was 
the majority opinion that no reduction shuld be made in 
rail fares in an attempt to regain rail traffic, as to da 
so would only result in a greater loss of revenue.” 


Interline Motor Coach Tickets 


The final subject on the program—“‘Sale of inter-line 
motor coach transportation’—was added after the 





Motor Coaches of the Boston & Maine Transportation Company at Old Orchard, Me., 


reduction in revenue would be greater than the entire 
revenue now earned by inter-city motor coaches. While 
conceding that there might be a great deal of business 
which could be secured from private automobiles and 
other sources that might make it desirable to reduce 
passenger fares, Mr. Neff nevertheless stated it to be 
his opinion that any general reduction should not be 
inaugurated simply to get motor coach travel back on 
the railroads. 


Opposes Reduction in Day Coach Rates 


A. E. Buchanan, assistant general passenger agent, 
Pennsylvania, cited an experiment which had been 
made by his road and the Reading in the summer of 
1927 and during 1928 in connection.with reduced pas- 
senger fares. It was the opinion of this speaker. that 
the private automobile is the real competitor of the rail- 
ways for passenger traffic. If there were only a few 
dollars or a few passengers involved, he continued, an 
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other subjects and therefore was not included in the 
reports of the regional committee. It was, however, 
discussed at some length at the meeting by Chairman 
Neff. He read into the record a report on the subject 
which was recently adopted at a convention of motor 


coach traffic managers in San Antonio, Tex. This re- 
port follows: “It is recommended that a coupon form 
of interline ticket be adopted and issued to cover trans- 
portation over inter-line routes named in a joint tariff, 
reclaims for such tickets to be made upon the issuing 
carrier in accordance with agreed divisions; such tick- 
ets not to be accepted from carriers not named as issu- 
ing carriers in joint tariffs, but if the participating car- 


rier issues a ticket beyond its line, and the connecting 
carrier shown as an issuing carrier in a joint tariff 
desires to honor transportation it should lift: ticket 
and reissue its own form inter-line ticket fro n its junc- 
tion to final destination in accordance with tariffs ap- 
plying to such route.” 
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E. A. Cunningham, efficiency engineer, Canadian 
Pacific, here presented a report on conditions in Canada. 
This report considered the development of highway 
transportation in the Dominion and the steps which 
have been taken by the government to bring about a 
proper co-ordination of all means of transportation. 
This completed the formal program of the Motor Coach 
Section, and Chairman Neff called for a discussion of 
any other subjects which those attending might have 
in mind. 


The I. C. C. Investigation 


H. Z. Maxwell, assistant general solicitor, Pennsyl- 
vania, then brought up the question of the pending 
investigation of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
into the highway activities of railways. After some dis- 
cussion of it by Mr. Neff and C. S. Lake, assistant to 
senior vice-president, Chesapeake & Ohio, and brief 
remarks by chairman Russell on coming meetings of 
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regional committee chairmen, F. C. Horner, General 
Motors Corporation, was introduced. 

Mr. Horner endorsed Mr. Maxwell’s prediction that 
the investigation of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion would be extremely thorough and thus the rail- 
roads should be well prepared for it. He regarded the 
investigation as a crisis in the development of the use 
of motor transport, in connection with railroad trans- 
portation. It was the opinion of this speaker that there 
is a remarkable field in the railway world for both the 
motor coach and the motor truck, although railroads 
have thus far made much more progress with the for- 
mer than with the latter. As big as the motor coach 
end is, Mr. Horner continued, the surface hasn’t even 
been scratched on what can be done with the motor 
truck. J. E. Brown, White Company, followed Mr. 
Horner with brief remarks endorsing what the latter 
had said with regard to the use of motor vehicles by 
railways. 


Trucking statistics and existing types of highway freight 


The meeting of the Motor Truck Section was called 
to order on the morning of June 20 by Chairman R. K. 
Stackhouse, general superintendent of stations and 
transfers, Pennsylvania. In his opening remarks Mr. 
Stackhouse called attention to the many developments 
in the motor truck field since the previous meeting of 
the division at Toronto. Accordingly, he continued, the 
present progr@m represented an endeavor to discuss 
and decide upon subjects of general interest to railways 
concerned with trucking operation. Before proceeding 
with a discussion of ‘these subjects, however, Mr. 
Stackhouse called upon Carl R. Gray, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis & Omaha, and chairman of the board of the 
Wilson Transportation Company, highway subsidiary of 
the Omaha. 

Mr. Gray read a paper entitled “One Railroad’s An- 
swer to the Truck Question.” In it he described the 
highway freight service conducted by the Wilson Trans- 


Rock Island 


services on railways discussed 


portation Company in conjunction with the rail sérvice - 
of the Omaha. Mr. Gray’s paper is presented as a 
separate article on page 201 of this issue. 

The real difficulty with trucking in the territory 
served by his railroad, Mr. Gray stated in response to 
subsequent questions, was that of obtaining a return 
load. There is developing, however, he added, some 
return traffic from among products which farmers have 
to sell. The rates for the trucking service, Mr. Gray 
stated, average five cents above the railroad rate on 
four classifications of traffic. The reason for this high- 
er rate was stated to be the additional services rendered, 
such as pick up and delivery. 

Questioned further regarding return loads on farm 
products, Mr. Gray explained that this traffic is not col- 
lected from individual farms but is picked up at desig- 
nated concentration points. There is usually a mer- 
chant, Mr. Gray said, who will act as a receiver of 
freight for the farmers. Also, he added, the Omaia 


Highway Freight Service Equipment at Taylor Street Station, Chicago 
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Mack Trucks with Lapeer (left) and Fruehauf Trailers in Highway Freight Service of Cotton Belt 


has arrangements with garage owners who accept tele- 
phone calls and inform the drivers of the transportation 
company .rucks what the situation is with regard to 
available traffic in each territory. In order to induce 
the drivers to solicit traffic, a profit sharing plan is in 
effect; under the arrangement each driver receives 10 
per cent of the increase of his route’s: earnings over 
the average of the preceding three months. 


Cotton Belt Operations Described 


Mr. Russell (Cotton Belt) then described the high- 
way freight operations of that line. The whole propo- 
sition, he said, was based on co-ordination, and he 
held that a motor truck could not be-operated over a 
100-mile route and be made to pay on rail rates. The 
success which the Cotton Belt has enjoyed Mr. Russell 
explained, has been due mainly to the elimination of 
freight trains, although as yet no definite conclusions 
as to the limitations of the highway service have been 
reached. Following further comment on the Cotton 
Belt operations, Chairman Stackhouse introduced F. J. 
Carey, manager of motor truck service, Boston & Maine 
Transportation Company, who presented a paper ex- 
plaining the highway freight operation of that road. 

Mr. Carey gave a detailed outline of the history and 
present status of freight trucking by the Boston & 
Maine. In summing up, he stated that in its five years 
experience the Boston & Maine Transportation Com- 
pany, “has been reasonably successful in obtaining the 
greater and most profitable portion of highway traffic 
in the heaviest short haul territory on the Boston & 
Maine, namely, between Boston, Lowell and Lawrence, 
but it has not been successful as yet im meeting high- 
way competition for distances of more than 35 miles, 
principally because the rate situation, resulting from 
lack of regulation, has brought about an unstable con- 
dition most difficult to meet.” 

Mr. Neff (M.P.) was then asked by Chairman Stack- 
house to tell something of the motor truck operations 
of the Missouri Pacific Transportation Company. In 
reply Mr. Neff stated that the subject should be ap- 
proached like all other transportation subjects with the 
hypothesis that no one form of transportation can con- 
trol all traffic or fit every condition. With this in 
mind, he said, the Missouri Pacific approached the ques- 
tion, and their first attempt to analyze the situation was 
to determine what the patrons really wanted. Investi- 





gation revealed that there were two factors of especial 
interest to shippers; one was the cost of service and the 
other the speed at which it was rendered. It was 
therefore concluded that a shipper so long as he could 
get his freight picked up at one point and delivered 
to the consignee’s door at another point, was not per- 
ticularly concerned about the means by which it was 
transported. The Missouri Pacific consequently adopt- 
ed as an experiment a plan based on that in use by the 
Pacific Motor Transport Company, highway subsidiary 
of the Pacific Electric and the Southern Pacific. 


Three Kinds of Railway Truck Service 


Continuing, Mr. Neff sought to clarify the situation 
by outlining the various types of service performed 
by motor trucks in connection with railways. He found 
that three types are in general use. First, he said, there 
are those who believe that competition for freight traf- 
fic should be met by an all-highway movement; the 
Omaha through the Wilson Transportation Company, 
Mr. Neff called, the outstanding exponent of this plan. 
In the second class he listed those operations, like that 
of the Southwestern Transportation Company, which 
involve hauling altogether on the highway or part way 
on the railway and part way on the highway. Then 
there is the third type of service which is conducted by 
the Pacific Electric, the Texas and Pacific, and more 
recently by the Missouri Pacific and the Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas. This last, Mr. Neff explained, is simply a 
motor truck pick-up and delivery service at terminals, 
with a rail haul between stations. He likened the ar- 
rangements to those in effect between the railroads and 
the Railway Express Agency. The Missouri Pacific 
Transportation Company contracts with local truckmen 
to pick business up in one city and deliver it to the 
railroad freight houses; the Missouri Pacific hauls the 
freight for the account of its highway subsidiary to 
another city and the Transportation company contracts 
for trucking from the destination station to the place of 


_ business of the consignee. The Missouri Pacific Trans- 


portation Company charges first, second, third and 
fourth class rates, specified by the Southwestern Tariff 
Bureau, on the commodities which it solicits in this 
service. It pays the Missouri Pacific 101 per cent of 
the fourth class rate for moving the traffic by rail 
from one station to another. By assessing the first 
second, third and fourth class rates, Mr. Neff ex- 









Small Truck Used for Pick-Up Work by Wilson Trans- 
portation Company, Omaha Subsidiary 


plained, a revenue of approximately 14 cents per hun- 
dred pounds in excess of 101 per cent of fourth class 
rates is realized and out of that 14 cents the pick-up 
and delivery charges are paid. 

In commenting upon the advantages of this plan on 
the Missouri Pacific, Mr. Neff stated that it preserves 
the good-will of the local truckers and the communi- 
ties in which these local truckers reside. The plan 
of the Missouri Pacific, he said in conclusion, is to 
attempt for a definite period to determine whether 
store door delivery service is the answer to the gen- 
eral trucking situation. He did not believe that the 
plan would bring back all freight to the railroad but 
felt that if the railroad were able to hold its own in 
the competitive situation, the plan could be called a 
success. 


New Haven Truck Operations 


J. H. Cunningham, freight traffic manager, New Eng- 
land Transportation Company, next explained the 
trucking service conducted by that organization in co- 
ordination with the freight service of the New Haven. 
Substantial economies, he said, have been made by 
the operating department of the New Haven through 
the use of these New England trucks, which are now 
operating over approximately 1,500 highway route 
miles. Something like 250 l...c. 1. freight cars per day 
are no longer needed, and the necessity of stopping 
local freight trains to unload small quantities of 1. c. 1. 
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freight has been eliminated. The New England also 
conducts an over-the-road trucking service in addition 
to that which it performs on behalf of the New Haven. 
Mr. Cunningham continued to outline also the trucking 
service which is performed in conjunction with steam- 
ship lines operated by the New Haven, and held that 
the situation in New Haven territory is similar to that 
described by. Mr. Carey in his outline of Boston & 
Maine operations. It is surprising, Mr. Cunningham 
said, to find out how cheaply freight is being hauled. 
There is no such thing as a classification in New Ha- 
ven territory, he said, and freight is being hauled from 
New York for a distance of 120 to 125 miles, at rates 
as cheap as 15 cents per hundred .pounds. Follow- 
ing a brief discussion of Mr. Cunningham’s paper, 
Chairman Stackhouse called for the report of regional 
committee No. 6. The report read by Mr. Steinberger 
(B. & O.), chairman of the committee, was a lengthy 
compilation of data regarding motor truck operations, 
commodities handled in highway freight services and 
rates charged by independent truckers. With the 
close of this report, the first session adjourned. 


Competition in the Northwest 


At the opening of the afternoon session, B. O. John- 
son, assistant to operating vice-president, Northern 
Pacific, presented the report of regional committee No. 
3 of which he is chairman. Mr. Johnson said that Mr. 
Gray in his paper had covered the only railway trucking 
operation of any consequence in the territory covered 
by region No. 3. He continued, nevertheless, to sum- 
marize whatever information he had received in replies 
to questionnaires sent out by the committee. These re- 
plies revealed that on the whole common carrier truck- 
ing rates very closely approximate rail rates with a 
gratuitous throwing in of store door delivery and pick- 
ups. . While no definite figures were available, Mr. 
Johnson estimated that railways in the territory had 
lost 90 per cent of their 1. c. 1. traffic moving within a 
radius of 50 miles, 70 per cent of this ‘traffic moving 
between 50 and 100 miles, 50 per cent of that moving 
distances from 100 to 150 miles and 20 to 25 per cent 
of that hauled 150 to 200 miles. Practically no 1. c. 1. 
business moving more than 200 miles has been lost to 
truckers, he added. 

It was the opinion of his committee, Mr. Johnson 
said, that there is little possibility of railways actively 
competing by rail with common carrier truckers for ton- 
nage moving under 50 miles, except in the manner in 
which the Omaha is operating. The committee believes 
that the ultimate procedure will be a co-ordinated rail- 
truck service on tonnage moving between 100 and 250 
miles, under which service the railroads should ulti- 
mately arrange terminal pick-up and delivery with an 
intervening rail haul. In order to meet active and cur- 
rent truck competition, Mr. Johnson concluded, the rail- 
ways will undoubtedly be forced to quote a rate for 
that co-ordinated complete service which approximates 
the rail rates now received. 


Present Truck Rates Shown 


W. C. Glynn, assistant to general traffic manager, 
Pennsylvania, presented the report of regional com- 
mittee No. 7. This committee investigated trucking 
rates and tonnage moving by trucks between important 
points in its territory. Replies revealed that, between 
points within a radius of 50 miles, trucking rates for 
miscellaneous Jots vary from 25 to 40 cents per 100 
Ibs., and for full truck loads, from 10 to 21% cents per 
100 Ibs. These compare with first class rail rates rang- 
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ing from 47% to 55 cents per 100 lbs. Rates between 
points within a 100-mile radius were found to range 
from 28 cents to $1 per 100 Ibs for miscellaneous 
lots, and from 28 cents to 40 cents per 100 lbs for full 
truck loads, as compared with first class rail rates 
ranging from 54 to 60 cents per 100 lbs. Only one rate 
was shown for points within a radius of 150 miles; it 
was 80 cents per 100 lbs for miscellaneous lots and 30 
cents per 100 Ibs for full truck loads as against a first 
class rail rate ranging from 58 to 63 cents per 100 lbs. 
For distances of 200 miles, the trucking rates reported 
were $1.20 per 100 Ibs for miscellaneous lots and 70 
to 80 cents per 100 lbs for full truck loads. The com- 
parable first class rail rate was listed as 66% cents per 
100 lbs. This committee found no figures available as 
to trucking rates between important points 500 miles 
apart nor was it able to obtain any information as to 
the volume of tonnage moving by motor truck. The 
report continued to comment upon regulatory require- 
ments for motor trucking in the territory of the region 
and also upon the effect of trucking on revenues of the 
railways. It also included a reply from the Pennsyl- 
vania which stated that it felt that its container ser- 
vice would enable it to recover more of the motor truck 
traffic for the railway. The brief discussion of this 
report referred mainly to this last feature. 

H. L. Snyder, special representative of the general 
manager, Union Pacific, presented the report of region- 
al committee No. 5, in the absence of Chairman J. P. 
O’Brien, general manager, Oregon-Washington Rail- 
toad & Navigation Company. This report included 
statistics of trucking operations in the Northwest and 
also a list of motor truck rates in effect on routes radi- 
ating from Portland, Ore. This tabulation listed four 
classes of truck rates and compared them with four 
classes of rail rates. Following is the comparison: 





Rail Rates Auto Truck Rates 
AS pt 

a r: 4h ar 

Distance Class—lst 2nd 3rd 4th Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
in miles 

48 45 38 32 27 35 31 28 25 

91 68 58 48 41 70 57 47 41 

156 101% 86 70 61 100 85 70 50 

252 114% 97 80% 69%4 129 105 85 50 


182 155 127° 109 182 155 127 109 
This report also estimated that truck lines are at pres- 
ent handling 68 per ‘cent of the 1. c. 1. business out of 
Seattle, 65 per cent out of Portland, 70 per cent Spok- 
ane and 93 per cent Tacoma. As an indication as to 
what extent the business is leaning towards the truck 
lines, one of the consolidated lines at Portland had dur- 
ing the last week of May what they termed their banner 
day in which they handled 291 tons. 

In an endeavor to retrieve some of this business, the 
railways operating between Portland, Tacoma and Se- 
attle have now established a new plan in order to meet 
the truck competition between these cities by publish- 
ing a rate of 30 cents per 100 Ibs with a minimum of 
15.000 Ibs. for the period up to July 31, the minimum 
however, to be changed to 20,000 lbs from August 1, to 
December 31. The arrangement is for transfer com- 
panies at either Portland or Seattle to pick up the 
freight at wholesale houses, load it into freight cars 
at points of forwarding; transfer companies at destina- 
tions then make the delivery to consignees. A through 
charge including the cartage at each end plus the 30 
cents per 100 Ibs rail charge equals the rate charged by 

_ the truck line. In other words, the truck line rates have 
been equalized. Reports indicate that this plan is work- 
ing successfully as it has returned considerable business 
to the railways and it is contemplated that it will soon 
be inaugurated by other lines in this territory between 
various other stations. 





Trucks of the Rio Grande Motor Way, D. & R. G. W. 
Subsidiary 


In a brief discussion on this report, Mr. Horner 
(General Motors Corporation) commented upon the 
store-door delivery discussions which had been taking 
place throughout the session. 

The report of regional committee No. 1, submitted by 
C. J. Chenworth, engineering assistant to vice-president 
and general manager, Atlantic Coast Line, was 
read as was that of regional committee No. 4, submitted 
by Paul P. Hastings, general freight agent, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe. These chairmen were unable to 
be on hand to present their reports. 

Here Chairman Stackhouse referred to a paper which 
he had prepared and distributed but which was not read 
by him at the meeting. Its title was, “Utilization of 
Motor Trucks in the Transportation of Freight.” In 
this paper Mr. Stackhouse summarized available statis- 
tics of freight trucking both by railroads and independ- 
ents. Since it was his opinion that the subject had 
been thoroughly discussed in connection with other 
reports, Mr. Stackhouse did not call for any further 
comment on his paper, but introduced Pierre Schon, 
sales engineer, Genera] .Motors Truck Company, who 
delivered an address on, “Motor Vehicle Legislation 
and Taxation.” This paper, which was illustrated by 
lantern slides, closed the meeting of the Motor Truck 
Section. 
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White Truck Operated by the Central of Georgia Motor 
Transport Company 





I. GC. C. Issues Motor ‘Transport 
Questionnaire 





Requires data showing in full detail relationships of railways 
with subsidiary or affiliated motor-coach and truck 


issued an order transmitting to all common car- 
riers subject to the Interstate Commerce act a 
questionnaire in connection with its docket No. 23400, 
Coordination of Motor Transportation, in which the 
commission proposes to investigate “the coordination 
of transportation of passengers and property in com- 
merce by motor vehicle on the public highways by or in 
connection or in competition with common carriers by 
rail, water, or rail and water, subject to the Interstate 
Commerce act.” Return of the questionnaires is re- 
quired by August 15. Copies of the order with the at- 
tached questionnaire have been sent to each respondent 
and also to the governors and the regulatory bodies of 
the individual states. 


Tis Interstate Commerce Commission on July 2 


Intercorporate and Financial Relationships 


Schedule A in the questionnaire covers intercorporate 
and financial relationships in connection with the mo- 
tor vehicle operations of the railways. The first item 
covers motor vehicle property owned and operated and 
requires the name of the operating company and the 
amount of the property investment. The next two 
items cover motor vehicle property owned by the rail- 
ways but operated by a contracting party, and the motor 
vehicle property operated by the railways but owned 
by a contracting party. Under these headings informa- 
tion is asked as to the name of the operating company ; 
the name of the owning company; the property invest- 
ment; the contractual relation; the payments for use, 
including the basis of payment and the total payments 
for the last six months; and the term of the contract, 
with the effective date and the expiration date. 


Operations Controlled by Stock Ownership 


Under the heading Motor Vehicle Operations Con- 
trolled in Whole or in Part Through Stock Ownership, 
the next item requires the name of the operating com- 
pany; the property investment; the control, whether 
direct or indirect; the name of the intermediary through 
which control is established; the total voting securities 
issued; the per cent of control by the railway; whether 
the control is sole or joint; other parties to the agree- 
merit for joint. control; and the per cent of control by 
each of the other parties. 

Under the next item, Motor Vehicle Operations Con- 
trolled ir Whole or in Part Through Voting Trustee- 
ship of Railway Officers or Directors, the inquiry 
touches upon the name of the operating company; the 
property investment; the names and relationship to the 
railway of the voting trustees; the name of the inter- 
mediary, if any, through which control is established ; 
the total voting securities issued; and the identity of 
other parties to joint control through voting trustee- 
ship. 
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The sixth item requires full details as to motor 
vehicle operations controlled in whole or in part by 
railways through any other means. 


Interlocking Officers and Directorates 


The next item deals with interlocking officers and 
directorates and requires the following information in 
case any of the officers and directors of the railway 
respondents have any connection with or financial in- 
terest in the operating subsidiary, or affiliated motor 
vehicle companies set forth above: names of such offi- 
cers and directors; names of such motor vehicle com- 
panies with which they are connected or financially in- 
terested; the total voting securities issued by such mo- 
tor vehicle companies; the per cent of such voting 
securities held by such officers or directors; and the 
positions, if any, held by railway officers or directors 
in the motor vehicle companies. Similar information 
is required in the case of officers of railways who have 
any connection with or financial interest in independ- 
ently controlled motor vehicle companies. 


Motor Coach Operations of Railways 


Schedule B covers motor coach operations operated 
or controlled either directly or indirectly by the rail- 
ways. This schedule is divided into three parts, one 
covering city service, one intercity service, and one con- 
tract or “anywhere for hire” service. Under these 
headings the railways are required to show for each 
year from 1927 to 1930, inclusive, the names of the 
operating companies’ in existence, and the following 
statistics: Number of motor coaches; average passen- 
ger capacity; number of miles of intrastate routes; 
number of miles of interstate routes; average length of 
the motor coach routes; the total number of motor 
coach miles operated; number of passengers carried ; 
number of passenger-miles; passenger revenue, and 
average revenue per passenger-mile, together with simi- 
lar data covering interstate operations only. 


Motor Truck Operations of Railways 


Schedule C covers motor truck operations and like 
that covering motor coach service is divided into three 
parts. Information is required to show, as of June 30 
of each year from 1927 to 1930 inclusive, the names of 
motor truck operating companies ; the number of trucks 
operated ; the average capacity of the trucks; the num- 
ber of trailers operated and their average capacity; the 
number of miles of intrastate routes; the number of 
miles of interstate routes ; and the average length of the 
truck routes. Data are asked covering all operations 
and interstate operations alone under the following 
headings: Number of truck and trailer miles; number 
of tons of freight handled; number of ton-miles; 
freight revenue; and average revenue per ton-mile. 
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Schedule D of the questionnaire covers the transpor- 
tation of passengers and baggage. The information re- 
quired is as follows: 


Operating Methods 


Does respondent participate in any through fare or fares for 
service performed partly by rail, water, or rail-and-water, and 
partly by motor coach, in which the use by passenger of such 
motor coach service begins or ends at a point located on the 
line of respondent? 

State the corporate name of each motor coach line perform- 
ing such service and points between which through fares ap- 
ply. 
Give I.C.C. number or other specific reference to all effective 
tariffs of respondent in which such fares are published as local, 
basing, proportional, on through fares. 

Does respondent publish and file with this commission tariffs 
naming local fares which include transportation by terminal 
motor coach services? 

State corporate name of each of such motor coach lines per- 
forming such terminal services. 

Give I.C.C. number or other specific reference to all effective 
tariffs of respondent in which such fares are published. 

State all points at which such terminal motor coach services 
are performed, also the territorial limitations within which 
each of such terminal motor coach services is operated. 

State in what manner and the amount terminal motor coach 
linés are compensated for such terminal transportation services. 

Does respondent, by tariff provision or otherwise, authorize 
acceptance by motor coach lines ot tickets issued by or reading 
via respondent’s rail or water lines for transportation via motor 
coach lines of passengers and/or baggage? 

If so, give corporate name of each of such motor coach lines 
and details of such authorization. 

Give I.C.C. number or other specific reference to tariffs 
authorizing acceptance by motor coach lines of tickets reading 
via lines of respondent. 

Give two specific illustrations of such optional honoring 
arrangements in connection with each of such motor coach 
lines. 


Acceptance of Tickets 


Does respondent, by tariff provision or otherwise, authorize 
acceptance by respondent of tickets issued by or reading via 
motor coach lines :or transportation via respondent’s rail or 
water lines of passengers and/or baggage? 

State the corporate name of each motor coach line per- 
forming such’service and points between which through fares 
‘apply. 

Give I.C.C. number or other specific reference to tariffs 
authorizing acceptance by respondent of tickets reading via 
motor coach lines. 

Give two specific illustrations of such optional honoring 
arrangements. 

Does respondent transport via its rail or water lines baggage 
of passengers traveling via motor coach lines and holding 
tickets issued by or reading via such motor coach lines? 

State the corporate name of each motor coach line perform- 
ing such service and points between which through: fares apply. 

Give I.C.C. number or other specific reference to tariffs of 
respondent in which baggage transportation charges are pub- 
lished as applying other than in connection with baggage 
‘check on tickets reading via rail or water lines of respondents. 

Give two specific illustrations of such baggage transportation. 

State charges assessed for such baggage transportation by 
respondent. 

Are the lawfully established tariff fares and/or baggage 
charges of respondent collected and retained by respondent in 
every instance for transportation of passengers and/or baggage 
in connection with motor coach lines? 

Name all instances in which the lawfully established fares 
and/or baggage charges are not collected and retained by 
respondent. 

Give the general bases upon which motor coach fares of 
respondent or its affiliated companies are established, whether 
‘on a mileage basis, zone basis, or otherwise. 

Are such bases the same with respect to interstate and 
intrastate fares? 


Motor Coach Fares 


The next item covers motor coach fares for the long- 
est motor coach haul performed by the motor vehicle 
operator connected directly or indirectly with the rail- 





way, showing the distance in miles and the fare in cents 
in both intrastate and interstate service. The following 
items cover the same information in connection with 
the shortest motor coach haul performed. 

The next question asks if the railway competes over 
any portion of its rail or water lines between any points 
with motor coach lines operated by or affiliated with it, 
and the following data are required covering three rep- 
resentative examples of such competition: Terminal 
point, distance, and fare by rail or water, distance by 
motor coach, fare by motor coach line affiliated with - 
the railway, and the fare by any motor coach line in- 
dependently operated. The next question asks the 
same information in connection with the question 
“Does respondent compete over any portion of its rail 
or water lines between any points with motor coach lines 
operated by other rail or water carrier, or independently 
operated ?” 

The next question covers the interchange of passes 
for transportation of officers and employees. The last 
two items under Schedule D are as follows: “In all 
instances in which rail or water lines of respondent 
have either been abandoned or passenger train service 
discontinued, motor coach service being established in 
lieu thereof, state terminal points and mileage of each 
such motor coach service; also mileage of line of re- 
spondent affected thereby. Give complete information 
as to all situations not herein specifically covered in 
connection with coordination of motor coach services 
and those of réspondent with respect to fares, charges, 
governing rules, tariffs, divisions of revenue, transpor- 
tation services, and other pertinent features.” 


Trucks Replacing Trains 


Schedule E covers the transportation of property, 
the first question asking if the railway, in lieu of sta- 
tion-to-station rail service, either directly or by an affil- 
iated company, transport property by motor truck from 
the point of origin to destination for which service 
charges applicable to rail service are assessed. Under 
this question, information is required as to the name 
of each motor truck line performing such service_and 
the points between which the service is performed, 
reference to tariffs in which fares are published, the 
names of points from and to which motor truck service 
is performed, whether pick-up and/or delivery service 
is included, and whether the motor truck service is lim- 
ited to rail-station pick-up and/or rail-station delivery. 

The next question is as follows: “Does respondent 
il connection with either local or joint rates applying 
from or to points on a branch or branches of its line 
substitute in part motor truck service either directly 
or by affiliated company?’ The names of such motor 
truck lines are required as are the points between which 
the motor truck service is performed. Other informa- 
tion is required as to the numbers of tariffs in which 
proportional rates are published covering such service, 
the names of poinis from and to which such motor 
truck service is performed, with notations ‘in each in- 
stance as to whether or not the rail rate to the junction 
point with the branch line or to destination is assessed. 
Questions are also asked as to whether such motor 
truck service is performed in competition with another 
rail or water carrier or with an independent motor 
truck company, and as to the length of the longest and 
shortest of such motor truck hauls. 

Similar information is required under each of the 
following general questions: “Does respondent publish 
or participate in proportional rates for application only 
on traffic received from or delivered to motor truck 
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lines? Does respondent publish or participate in tariffs 
publishing proportionate rates for application only on 
traffic received from or delivered to motor truck lines 
and do such tariffs include for information only the 
separate charges of motor truck line? Does respond- 
ent advance the transportation charges of independent 
motor truck company or companies and bill such 
charges for collection at destination in connection with 
its local or joint rates? Does respondent in connection 
with its local or joint rates for rail, water, or rail-and- 
water service perform a terminal service by motor 
truck either directly or by affiliated company? Does 
respondent in connection with either local or joint rates 
hold itself out ‘to perform ferry-car service by rail 
and substitute therefor service by motor truck, either 
directly or by affiliated company? Does respondent 
under its local or joint rates for rail, water, or rail- 
and-water service extend its service from or to other 
points not located on its line by motor truck either 
directly or by affiliated company to meet competition 
with other common carriers subject to the act, or with 
independently owned or operated truck companies?” 


Accounting Methods 


Schedule F covers Accounting Methods, Compensa- 
tory Character of Service, Intrastate Regulation, 
Abandonment of Lines, Competition with Independent 
Motor Lines, and General Advantages of a Coordi- 
nated Rail and Motor Service. 

Full information is required as to accounting methods 
covering motor vehicle operations, including a set of 
forms, regulations governing the accounting practice, an 
annual report for the year ending December 31, 1929, 
and the allocation of time of railway employees en- 
gaged in both rail and motor operations. Questions 
are also asked as to the extent to which the accounting 
methods for motor operations are prescribed by state 
authorities and as to the extent to which the accounting 
for investment in or operation of all facilities used in 
railway motor services is merged with and made a 
part of that for the rail operation. 

In connection with questions concerning the compen- 
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satory character of motor vehicle services, information 
is asked as to the method of computing the cost of 
service and the estimated cost per passenger-mile, for 
the year ending December 31, 1929, of line haul motor 
coach service and terminal motor coach service, and the 
cost per ton-mile of line haul motor truck service and 
terminal motor truck service. 

Under the heading Intrastate Regulation of Motor 
Vehicle Operations, information is asked as to the 
requirement of certificates of public convenience and 
necessity for intrastate operation, and as to the regula- 
tion of intrastate rates and fares. 


Abandonment of Railway Service 


In connection with the abandonment of lines, the 
questionnaire asks to what extent the loss of revenue, 
as a result of competition from motor coaches and 
trucks, has caused the abandonment of rail lines; to 
what extent railways have offered to substitute motor 
coach or motor truck service if abandonment of the rail 
line should be permitted, and in what cases railways 
have been required or authorized to establish highway 
service aS a substitute for service performed over the 
rail line abandoned. 

The next item covers competition with independent 
motor coach or truck lines and asks information as to 
the total railway main-line mileage in passenger service, 
total motor coach mileage in which the railway has an 
interest, total mileage operated by independent motor 
coach lines in competition with the rail lines, and total 
mileage operated by independent motor coach lines in 
competition with railway motor coach lines. Similar in- 
formation is asked in connection with freight service 
and competition. The railways are asked to state what 
efforts they have made to meet motor coach competition 
through faster service, improved facilities, reduced 
rates or in any other manner in the operation of their 
rail lines, and the results of such efforts. Finally the 
railways are asked to state briefly any other matters 
relevant to the desirability of a coordination of rail 
and motor transportation, and what experiments, if any, 
they have made with such a coordinated service. 


Dodge Brothers Motor Coach 








One Railroad’s Answer to 


“The “Truck Question’ 


By Carl R. Gray, Jr. 


Vice-president and General Manager, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 
and Chairman of the Board, Wilson Transportation Co. 


company at Woolsey, S. D., and who had come to 
Sioux Falls in 1924 as an automobile dealer, was 
elected to the Sioux Falls Chamber of Commerce as a 
representative of the automobile industry, and it was 
from this group of men that he developed the idea of 
starting a motor truck line. His plan was to handle 


I: 1925, William Wilson, formerly an agent for our 


freight more quickly than the railroads had been han- » 


dling it, which was made possible by the round-about 
mileage of the railroads. 

One has to realize that railroads in South Dakota are 
mainly east and west railroads, and naturally the job- 
bing centers developed only in an east and west di- 
rection. The jobbers in Sioux Falls were interested in 
enlarging their trade area in competition with such other 
centers as Sioux City, Iowa, and Mitcheil, Huron and 
Yankton, S. D. As an illlustration, if a Sioux Falls 
jobber could sell a bill of goods to a merchant in 
Brookings, S. D., to be shipped from Sioux Falls by 
rail, it would best go via the North Western, and the 
route taken would be west from Sioux Falls to Salem, 
S. D., a distance of 40 miles, then north to Huron, a 
distance of 68.3 miles, and then east to Brookings, a 
distance of 72 miles, making a total haul of 180.3 miles, 
and the time consumed would result in second morning 
delivery at Brookings. The total distance from Sioux 
Falls due north to Brookings by truck is 58 miles, and 
the schedule now in effect by truck calls for a departure 
from Sioux Falls at 11 a. m., and delivery at Brookings 
at 3 p. m. the same day. 


Short-Cutting Between Towns 


This illustration of the ability of trucks to save dis- 
tance and time over the well-established rail routes was 
the secret of the success of the Wilson Transportation 
Company. The Sioux Falls-Brookings route was es- 
tablished in 1925. From time to time after that, addi- 
tional routes were placed in operation, all having the 
Same object in view and with the same result. This 
short-cutting of distances gives the same-day delivery 
to stations north and south of Sioux Falls; in fact, ii 
gives the same-day delivery to all stations of the Wilson 
Transportation Company. 

In addition to the Wilson Transportation Company, 
independent operators were beginning to secure per- 
mits to operate from Sioux Falls to various other towns, 
some of these routes paralleling the rail carriers. This 
matter became so serious in the spring of 1929 that a 
survey was made by our company to discover just how 
much I. c. 1, freight this system of truck transportation 
was taking from the railroads, and for the five months 
from January to May 1929, inclusive, it was found 


* From a paper presented at the meeting of the Motor Transport Divi- 
on June 20. 


sion, A. R. A., in Atlantic City, N. J., 
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that there were forwarded 9,427 tons of freight and 3,- 


‘892 cans of cream on which the revenue to the carriers, 


if they had hauled it, would have been in round figures 
$70,000, or $160,000 per annum. 


Situation Demanded Action 


This indicated a situation which could not be ignored, 
and negotiations were entered into which ultimately 
resulted in the purchase of the ten routes of the Wil- 
son Transportation Company by the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha, which in turn is owned by the 
Chicago & North Western. There were also purchased 
ten additional routes of independent operators in that 


_territory, which routes were added to the routes of the 


original Wilson Transportation Company. 

In the deal, it was agreed by Mr. Wilson and his 
associates that they would build a modern warehouse 
at Sioux Falls, and the transportation company agreed 
to put its truck freight station next to this general 
warehouse. Mr. Wilson then formed what is known 
as the Wilson Storage and Transfer Company and built 
a three-story and basement, concrete and steel ware- 
house, with approximately 200,000 sq. ft. of space, and 
the Wilson Transportation Company built connecting 
with it a 10,000 sq. ft. freight house. This makes pos- 
sible the receipt in the warehouse by the various manu- 
facturers of carloads for distribution in this trade terri- 
tory, and quick and economical handling to the trans- 
portation company’s freight house. This warehouse 
has now been in operation two months, and it has 
increased the business of the transportation company to 
a considerable degree. 

For some time arrangements have been in effect with 
the jobbers and shippers at Sioux Falls whereby they 
deliver all of their freight for truck hauling to the 
Wilson Transportation Company’s freight station. This 
includes not only the freight to be hauled by the Wilson 
Transportation Company, but also that for independent 
operators, some 10 of whom are still operating as such. 
A depot charge of-five cents per hundred is charged 
by the transportation company for all freight handled 
for the independent operators. 


46 Trucks Operated 


Today the transportation company operates 46 trucks 
on 21 routes, with a total of 800,000 truck-miles per 
annum. The Wilson Transportation Company is a 
South Dakota corporation with a total authorized 
capital of $500,000 of which there is outstanding today 
$330,000, owned entirely by the Omaha railroad. Of 
this amount, $276,000 is in real property and equip- 
ment. 

In general the Wilson Transportation Company is a 
common truck carrier radiating out of Sioux Falls with 
routes in general to Sioux City, Iowa, on the south; 
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to Yankton, S. D., Lake Andes and Winner on the 
southwest; to Mitchell and Chamberlain on the west; 
to Brookings on the north; to Pipestone, Minn., on the 
northeast, and to Luverne on the east. 

The Wilson Transportation Company not only hauls 
freight locally from its stations, but it hauls freight 
in conjunction with other truck lines on a division of 
the through rates. We get a great deal of freight at 
Sioux City originating at Omaha, Neb., which is brought 
to Sioux City by another truck company. We also act 
as an intermediate carrier in freight originating at 
Sioux City and destined beyond Winner, in which we 
take the haul from Yankton to Winner. 


Commodities Handled 


The different commodities we handle and their per- 
centage to the total are as follows: 


Groceries 
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The largest item handled by the company is food- 
stuffs, and this is true particularly with respect to per- 
ishable food-stuffs such as fruit and vegetables. 

After is was decided that we would go into truck 
operation in order to regain the business which had 
been taken from us by the trucks, it was the opinion of 
our officers that we could best try out our plan in this 
particular locality where we could secure a going busi- 
ness that was operating at a profit, and a motor trans- 
portation system that was well established, where the 
service rendered by trucks to certain stations was so 
much better than that rendered by rail carriers as to 
make the truck operation desirable and _ profitable. 
Naturally certain questions had to be answered in mak- 
ing that decision, such as: 


Questions of Policy 


If the Omaha railroad should operate this truck company, 
would the attitude of the public be as favorable as toward 
the private ownership? 

If the Omaha railroad should operate this truck company, 
would the attitude of the Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion of South Dakota be as favorable as toward the private 
ownership? 

Should the truck company be operated independently of 
the operation of the railroad, and should the truck company 
compete with the railroad for the business, or should the 
truck compatiy handle only that business which it could 
handle best, and not try to secure business which could be 
handled advantageously by the railroad? 

Should the truck company be enlarged to serve a greater 
area and operate longer hauls, or should the operation be 
concentrated in a smaller area to the point of saturation? 

Should the truck company attempt to secure permits by 
the purchase of all the independent carriers operating out 


of Sioux Falls, or should it provide a large enough freight 
station to handle the freight ot the independent truckers on 
a tonnage basis? 


Should the rates established be equal to, greater, or less 
than those of the rail carriers? 


Should the truck company engage in handling intrastate 
traffic only, or also in handling interstate traffic? 

I believe that I can answer these questions by defin- 
ing the policy and outlining the procedure which has 
been followed by us since the acquisition of the Wilson 
Transportation Company on September 1, 1929. That 
policy is that the truck lines should be feeders and cor- 
ollary to the railroad, the railroad increasing its car- 
load business to the distributing center from which the 
truck company distributes the 1. c. 1. freight by truck. 
The plan for the truck company is that its system shall 
not be a parallel or a duplicating system, but truly a 
corollary and substituting system of transportation. 


Truck Lines Feed the Railway 


The original Wilson Transportation Company took 
advantage of the geographical location of the railroads 
in South Dakota—which as stated are predominately 
east and west lines—and by providing cross-state north 
and south trucking lines, helped to create new sales 
areas for the jobbers and distributors of Sioux Falis, 
and secured revenue for hauling freight which the rail- 
roads could not successfully compete for. The sales 
energy of the jobbers of Sioux Falls was capitalized, 
and this has helped to develop this.truck transportation 
system to the degree which it has reached. 

The present routes do not conform strictly to that 
policy for we are paralleling certain carriers, not only 
the North Western, but the Milwaukee and the Great 
Northern as well; for we have found that if we failed 
to operate on these paralleling routes and thereby sur- 
rendered our permits, independent truckers would se- 
cure those permits from the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission. So we have held on to some routes, which, 
if our policy was carried out to the letter, would not 
now be in operation. 


Lack of Regulation Demoralizing 


One of the things which has the most demoralizing 
effect upon truck operation is the lack of regulation 
with respect to interstate traffic. The tariffs of the 
Wilson Transportation Company average five cents per 
hundred over the rail rates on all classes of. freight. 
Each trucking company’s rates engaged in interstate 
traffic, are approved by the commission at the time the 
permit is granted, and thereafter cannot be changed 
without the consent and approval of the commission. ~ 

We are operating three interstate routes; one from 
Sioux Falls to Sioux City, Iowa; one from Sioux Falis 
to Pipestone, Minn.; and one from Sioux Falls to 
Luverne, Minn. On each of these routes other truck 
lines are also operating, although the Wilson Trans- 
portation Company is handling 75 per cent of the 
traffic offered on each of the three. The Minnesota, 
South Dakota and Iowa commissions approve all ap- 
plications for interstate operation as a matter of course, 
because of their lack of jurisdiction to prevent interstate 
operations, and it is that condition which has more or 
iess demoralized the rate structure from jobbing centers 
on the borders of these states. This is particularly true 
at Sioux City where one crosses the Missouri River 
into South Dakota on the north and crosses the same 
river into Nebraska on the west. Independent truckers 
are, therefore, taking advantage of the lack of regula- 
tion or control of interstate truck lines and are hauling 

(Continued on page 205) 
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Tire Repair Room 


Damaged Tire Expense Cut 
95 Per Cent 


Close supervision of the driving habits of the operators 
and rigid daily inspections prove effective in 
eliminating abuse of tires 


York, in the early part of 1929, found that its 
tire costs were abnormally high, due largely to 
the low average mileage obtained. Upon investigation 
it was found that the tires were being abused by the 
coach operators, who had never received any instruction 
regarding proper tire maintenance. Soft or flat tires 


TT Surface Transportation Company, New 
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Size 


Serial Number 3/097 93/2 
Const. Number—_@ 4/9 


Wheel Date Thi Ace. 
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frequently went unnoticed until the coach completed its 


run and returned to the garage. Curb rubbing was, 
apparently, a common practice which received no parti- 
cular attention from the starters or operators. 
Recognition of the cause of this needless expense re- 
sulted in the inauguration of several interesting operat- 
ing features, which have proved so effective that the 
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The Tire Record Card Gives a Complete History of the Tire From the Time It Is First Installed Until It Is Worn Out 
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Metal Objects Picked Up By Tires 


tire contract with the manufacturer has been renewed 
at a greatly reduced rate, and the damaged tire ex- 
pense has been decreased to 5 per cent of its former 
amount. 


Trial Board Investigates Tire Damage 


A trial board, consisting of the general superintend- 
ent, the superintendent of transportation, the general 
garage foreman, the chief inspector and the foreman of 
the garage, meets twice a week to consider all cases 
of negligence on the part of employees. Damaged tires 
are sufficient cause for the appearance of the operator 
before the board, at which time the tire is brought into 
the room and shown to the operator. The penalty for 
tire damage, caused directly by negligence, is suspension 
for from one to five days, without pay. 

It is a rule that the operator must get out at the end 
of every trip and look at each tire to see that none are 
running soft, but suspensions by the trial board have 
had the effect of making every operator tire conscious, 
and abstract rules have been found unnecessary. 

To impress operators with the extent to which a 
tire can be damaged by running it soft, a test was made 
on each type of coach owned by the company, by delib- 
erately running a tire long enough to cause breakage of 
the cords on the inside. Three miles driving, under 
these conditions, was found to practically ruin a casing. 

The tires are carefully checked once a day in the ga- 
rage, and any evidence of uneven wear is investigated 








Repairing and Testing Inner Tubes 
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by running the coach to the pit and making an inspec- 
tion of the brakes or rear axles. Flat spots are fre- 
quently caused by grabbing brakes, broken wheels or 
defective rear drive units. If tread cuts are neglected, 
a flat spot quickly develops, due to the tendency of the 
cut to open when in contact with the ground. All cuts 
are promptly repaired with tire dough. The operator 
is traced through the transportation office if the dam- 
age has been caused by bad driving habits. 

Tires are tested for pressure and inflated if necessary 
just before the coach leaves the garage in the morning. 
At this time the tires have thoroughly cooled and the 
pressure is reduced to its lowest point. If the tire at 
this time registers 10 lb. under its rated pressure, it is 
removed and the tube is inspected for slow leaks. New 
tires are used on the front wheels to eliminate, as far 
as possible, the danger of a front flat pulling the coach 
out of control of the operator. 

A very complete record is kept of /the mileage ob- 
tained from each tire in order to take advantage of a 


‘sliding scale reduction which the tire contractor gives 
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Examining a Casing for Cuts and Stone Bruises 


for extra mileage obtained over a predetermined aver- 
age. 

The basis of this record is the tire record card, a 
sample of which is shown. When the tire is first mounted 
on a coach, the card is made out indicating the date ap- 
plied, coach number, wheel position, monthly mileage, 
accumulated mileage and reason for removal. When 
the tire is worn out or damaged beyond repair, the total 
mileage is indicated. This record is kept up to date at 
all times, the tire clerk making daily entries of all 
changes made the previous day or night. 


Tire Tags Keep Records Straight 


To facilitate keeping the tire record correct, each new 
or repaired tire in the stores department has a tag at- 
tached, which is removed when the tire is used, and 
put on the defective tire taken off the vehicle. The tag 
shows the brand number of the tire removed and of the 
tire applied, the coach number and the wheel on which 
the change was made. These tags are collected each 
day by the tire repair man as he makes the necessary 
repairs and are sent to the office so that the changes can 
be entered on the record cards. 

All road calls on tires are handled by the road me- 
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chanics of the Surface Transportation Company, who 
carry a supply of mounted tires with them for the 
coaches operating in their territory. Tires changed on 
the road as well as those changed in the garages are 
sent to the tire shop, where the tire contractor dismounts 
them and makes repairs to the casings and tubes. 

The tire clerk keeps a daily record of the number of 
delays, on each of the 12 routes, caused by tire trouble ; 
also the reason for the tire failure and the make of 
vehicle on which it occurred. This data has indicated 
some interesting operating characteristics of the tires. 
For instance, 75 per cent of the punctures occur before 
the tires have run 7000 miles. This was found to be 
caused by the thick non-skid tread which picks up and 
holds nails, bolts, glass, etc., until they work through 
the cords and puncture the tube. After 7000 miles the 
tread had become worn to such an extent that it does 
not tend to pick up this road scrap. 

Operation for the last six months, as compared with 
the same period last year, shows an increase of about 
5000 miles in the average mileage obtained from each 
tire. The dispatching system requires that the daily 
mileage of each coach be computed. A copy of this is 
obtained by the tire clerk who thus obtains the mileage 
of each tire while it is mounted on a certain coach. No 
speedometers are used, the mileage being obtained by 
multiplying the number of trips made each day by the 
length of the route. 

The self-healing, air container type of inner tube is 
used on the coaches equipped with balloon tires. 

The 139 units operated by the Surface Transportation 
Company average over 500,000 coach miles per month. 


One Railroad’s Answer 
To the Truck Question 


(Continued from page 202) 


goods at a tariff which does not allow them to continue 
in business, although unfortunately as soon as one has 
failed, at least two or three more are ready to take his 
place. 


Joint Officers 


The officers of the Wilson Transportation Company 
are all officers of the Omaha railroad, with the excep- 
tion of the president, who is William Wilson, the organ- 
izer of the original company. The Omaha company’s 
— auditor audits the freight house of the Wilson 

ransportation Company at Sioux Falls, just as he 
would audit any other station of the railroad company. 
The purchasing and traffic activities are not consoli- 
dated. A good example of the relationship between 
the Omaha railroad and the Wilson company is that 
of the various:members of the General Motors family, 
which compete with each other, although all are owned 
by the General Motors Corporation. : 

The results of operation for the past nine months 
indicate that the original estimate of earnings and ex- 
penses for the Wilson company will be bettered. A 
most complete record is maintained of the earnings per 
route, tons per truck-mile, and cost per truck-mile and 
ton-mile. In general we use two and three-ton trucks 
with bodies 6 ft. by 14 ft. by 7 ft. in dimension. We 
have just put into operation a four-wheel trailer and 
will soon have a semi-trailer in operation over one of 
our routes. 


Motor vehicle repairs, motor vehicle depreciation, and 


tires and tubes are charged off on a mileage accrual 
basis in the monthly operating reports of the company. 
We are, therefore, building up a nice reserve for de- 
preciation, and we are also not fooling ourselves from 
month to month on the cost of repairs and the cost of 
tires and tubes. The operation for the year will show 
a profit and a return upon the investment. 

In setting forth the policy of the company, I stated 
that it was thought that the truck operation should be 
a localized system, radiating from jobbing centers, and 
that the railroad would profit by the increased dis- 
tribution of goods from these jobbing centers by being 
able to haul a greater volume of carload merchandise to 
those jobbing centers.’ The results in the last nine 
months indicate that this condition does exist. The 
revenues at the Sioux Falls station of the Omaha rail- 
road have shown constant increases since the acquisi- 
tion of the Wilson company. The jobbers of Sioux 
Falls have increased their sales, naturally, in a very 
large degree, and Sioux Falls today is one of the live, 
wide-awake jobbing and distribution centers of the 
central west. 


Increased Rail Business 


In conclusion, it is my opinion that there was a neces- 
sity for the North Western system to do something at 
Sioux Falls to meet the competition of the truck lines 
operating out of that city; that it has adopted a policy 
which it believes to be correct, and that it is meeting 
with success, both from the operation of the truck com- 
pany and from the increased carload business: to the 
rail carrier. 

The company does not believe, however, that trucks 
should be operated over routes in excess of one hun- 
dred miles because of the cost of operation and the 
small return per truck mile. It does believe that there 
should be enacted by Congress a law placing the opera- 
tion of interstate lines under the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, or a division of that 
body. 

It does not believe that truck lines should be given 
permits to operate in direct competition with rail car- 
riers when the service performed by those carriers is 
adequate and reasonable. It realizes that the public 
today is looking for speed in transportation; and in 
reducing the size of the vehicle of transportation trom 
a car to a truck, it is but natural, under certain condi- 
tions, that the truck can deliver merchandise more 
quickly than the rail carrier, and certainly with much 
less original capital expense than is necessary in the 
building of a railroad. 


N ew Book 


Motor Vehicles and Tractors, by P. M. Heldt. 678 pages, 5 
in. by 8 in. Cloth binding, Published by P. M. Heldt, 
Nyack, N. Y. $8.00. 


The book replaces volume 2 of a series entitled The Gaso- 
line Automobile. The title has been changed due to the 
incorporation of several chapters dealing with heavy com- 
mercial vehicles, including six wheel drives, gas-electric trans- 
missions and frame stress analysis. The book is written largely 
from’a design standpoint, but endeavors to trace the relations 
of the mechanisms back to fundamental principles, with a view 
to giving the.reader a clear insight into the problem at hand. 
The? book’ covers, in” readable style, the essential principles 
of design of all units of a commercial chassis except the 
engine. 
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New White Truck Has Greater Flexibility and Speed 


featuring greater pay load capacity and ex- 

tended range of operation, due to the increased 
speed at which it can be safely driven, has been brought 
out by the White Company, Cleveland. The new model 
can be furnished with the necessary equipment for 
dump truck work, city and inter-city hauling and also 
semi-trailer operation. 

The model 64 is equipped with a 100 hp., overhead 
valve type engine with a 43@ in. bore and a 534 in. 
stroke, giving a piston displacement of 519 cu. in. 
Added engine flexibility is obtained through the use 
of aluminum alloy, double-strutted pistons; a two 
spark, electrically synchronized ignition system, and a 
down draft inlet manifold, which has a heated riser 
and an adjustment for controlling the temperature of 
the mixture. An important feature of the engine de- 
sign is the new type of valve seat which is said to 
greatly extend the necessary valve overhaul periods. 
The exhaust valve stems are salt cooled. Special at- 
tention has been’ given to lubrication, and a new oil 
filtering system, built integral with the oil reservoir, 
has been added to assure a supply of clean oil at all 
times. The six-blade cooling fan is driven by a rubber 
V belt. 

The two-plate, dry type clutch is designed to have 
progressive engagement, and the four-speed, heavy- 
duty, truck type transmission has a first speed ratio of 
6.5 to 1. 

The rear axle is the dual reduction, full floating type, 
of White design, in which the second reduction is in the 
wheel and all gearing fully enclosed and fully lubri- 
cated under all conditions of operation. 

Various sizes of high pressure and balloon tires can 


A SIX-CYLINDER, 100 hp., heavy-duty truck, 


be fitted, depending on the load and speed requirements, 
but the standard tire equipment is 36 in. by 8 in, 
high-pressure pneumatics, single on front and dual on 
rear. 

The service brakes are of the internal expanding, 





SRO se + : : : 
The Double Reduction Rear Axle Has Good Ground 
Clearance 


air operated type, and the double drum, drive shaft 
type emergency brake has specially constructed shoes 


to insure positive alignment and equalization between 


shoes and drums under all conditions. Front wheel 
air brakes can be installed at additional cost, if the 
operation requires their use. 

The gasoline tank is mounted on the right side of 





White Model 64, High-Speed Heavy-Duty: Truck 
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the chassis in a cradle, with three-point suspension. An 
electric pump furnishes gasoline to the engine. Elec- 
tric starting and lighting is standard equipment with the 
battery carried in a special container under the right 
side splash apron. 

The headlight and throttle controls are mounted in 
the center of the steering wheel and the ignition is 
controlled from the dash. 


An auxiliary transmission, having a reduction of 1.47 
to 1, can be. furnished at extra cost. It also has a power 
take-off for driving auxiliary equipment such as 
winches, pumps, etc. 

The radiator has a cast aluminum shell. 

Four wheelbases are available, 157 in., 180 in., and 
195 in., with an extra long length of 215 in. at addi- 
tional cost. 


International Brings Out Double Reduction Drive Truck 


has added a 3%%-ton model to its line of motor 

trucks. Attractiveness in design, finish, and ap- 
pearance have been emphasized in the development of 
this new model, as is evidenced by the smooth lines of 
the three-piece hood, the fully-equipped all-steel cab, 
the chromium-plated radiator cover and lamp rims, and 
the attractive color combinations. The frame, chassis 
and wheels are finished in red paint ; the hood, cowl and 
the cab in grey-green lacquer ; and the fenders and run- 
ning boards in black enamel. Other featured parts of 
the truck are a strong pressed steel frame designed for 
heavy hauling service, internal-expanding four wheel 
brakes, shatter-proof glass in the cab and an improved 
front bumper. 

The four-cylinder, valve-in-head engine has a bore 
and stroke of 434 in. by 5% in., developing 60 hp. at 
1800 r.p.m. To facilitate servicing, the engine is divided 
into five independently maintained sub-assemblies, each 
of which can be replaced, if necessary, without disturb- 
ing the adjustment of the others. All parts are said to 
be easily accessible, making possible a quick check-over. 
The engine is equipped with a-high-tension magneto, 
with impulse coupling, for easy starting and a centri- 
fugal, built-in type governor which is completely en- 
closed and sealed. 

The 14-in., single plate clutch has a torque vibration 
damper included in the design. The two-range trans- 
mission has five forward and two reverse speeds with 
the following reductions; first speed, 8.98 to 1; second 


| NTERNATIONAL Harvester Company, Chicago, 
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speed, 4.81 to 1; third speed, 3.34 to 1; fourth speed, 
1.79 to 1; fifth speed, 1 to 1; low reverse, 8.98’to 1; 
high reverse, 3.34 to 1. The propeller shaft on the 185 
in., 210 in. and 235 in. wheelbase chassis has a self- 
aligning center bearing, while the 144 in. and 160 in. 
wheelbase chassis have a single unsupported shaft. 

The final drive consists of a double reduction gear 
rear axle with the power transmitted through spiral- 
bevel and herringbone gearing. All gearing, the drive 
shafts, and the differential are enclosed in a malleable 
iron housing. The drive shafts are full floating and 
are supported by tapered roller bearings. The axle 
driving flange is secured to the wheel by eight nickel- 
steel studs. The standard axle ratio is 7.85 to 1, with 
two special ratios of 9.60 and 11.40 to 1 available at 
extra cost. 

The steering gear is the worm and wheel, semi-irre- 
versible type with the steering column set at an angle 
which gives maximum foot room and convenience to 
the driver. 

The rear springs have 14-leaf, quarter-elliptic, auxili- 
ary springs to give added capacity for carrying heavy 
loads. Cast steel spoke wheels are used on front and 
rear. The truck can be fitted with either solid or pneu- 
matic tire equipment. 

The 160 in. standard wheelbase truck weighs 10,125 
lb. and has a body and cab allowance of 4340 lb. 

Standard equipment includes, front fenders, radiator 
guard, electric head and tail lamps, generator and 
battery. 


International 3 Ton, Model W-3 Truck 
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_ Eight-Cylinder Engine in Ward-La France Truck 


truck, featuring an eight cylinder engine, low 
body mounting and graceful sweeping lines, has 
been announced by the Ward-La France Truck Com- 
pany, Elmira, N. Y. The new model 25-B has several 
features which are usually associated with motor coach 
design, such as vibrationless power, balloon tires, 
smooth riding springs and side mounting of the gasoline 
tank. 
The eight cylinder engine has a bore and stroke of 
33% in. by 4% in., and develops 115 hp. The main 
and connecting rod bearings have a projected area of 


\ HIGH SPEED, high powered, medium capacity 


and driving flange are forged from one piece of chrome 
nickel steel. 

Four-wheel, hydraulic brakes, operated by a vacuum 
booster, provide equalization under all driving condi- 
tions. The brakes are fully enclosed to provide safe 
operation in rain or snow and to eliminate wear due 


.to the entrance of sand or grit. 


The alloy steel springs have cup centers, without a 
center bolt, and are designed to have progressive stiff- 
ness to suit each load condition. The exclusive flat-end 


spring eliminates the usual shackle, pin and bushing 
construction. 








Ward-La France Model 25 B Truck Chassis 


over 50 sq. in. which provides lower than average bear- 
ing pressures. The cylinders and pistons are made of 
alloy grey iron. Force feed lubrication is provided. 
The Silchrome exhaust valves and the chrome nickel 
intake valves are readily accessible for adjustment. In- 
let and exhaust manifolds are finished in vitreous 
enamel. 

The transmission is a four speed unit with an extra 
low first speed for emergency pulling. It has wide 
faced nickel steel gears and the shafts are mounted on 
tapered roller bearings. The 12 in. clutch is of the 
single plate type. 

The full floating rear axle has a rigid gear mounting. 
The driving pinion is straddle mounted on three bear- 
ings, and displacement of the driven gear is resisted 
by a large bronze safety shoe. A one-piece box-girder 
type housing gives the axle great strength. The axle 





Straight Eight, 115 HP. Engine used in 
Ward-La France Truck 


The channel section frame has heavy side-plate re- 
inforcements which are 12 in. deep at the point of 
greatest load. Inside reinforcements are also placed 
over the rear axle. All rivet holes are drilled and not 
punched. A tubular cross member is installed at the 
front of the frame to prevent wheel shimmy. Chassis 
lengths are furnished to take 12, 14 and 16 ft. bodies. 
The total gross rating of the truck is 13,000 lb. 


Weaver Drum Truing Machine 


has brought out a heavy-duty brake drum truing 

machine which is designed to handle truck and 
motor coach wheels without requiring the removal or 
deflation of the tires. The machine can also be used 
to cut off broken flywheel starter gears. 

The base, frame and “steady-rest” are made of heavy 
castings, to eliminate distortion and strain when making 
heavy cuts. All driving parts are of rugged construc- 
tion and are fully enclosed for protection from dirt, ac- 
cess being obtained by a hinged cover. The electric mo- 
tor is housed in the base of the column and is reached 
through a large door on the rear. 

The “‘steady-rest” can be quickly detached to enable 
the wheel to be easily placed on the machine. The wheel 
is mounted on an arbor and is held in accurate align- 
ment by tapered cones and adaptor plates which are 
locked in position with spacers and an arbor extension 
nut. The arbor, on which the wheel is mounted,. is 
driven by a tapered spindle which has a draw-in attach- 
ment. The spindle and arbor extension are mounted in 
five bearings which have oversize bronze bushings. 


a HE Weaver Manufacturing Co., Springfield, Ill., 
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The cross-slide operates on a heavy screw in a bracket 
which is cast as a part of the main frame and can be 
run in or out quickly by turning the cross feed handle. 
A micrometer indicator dial is provided to enable the 
operator to accurately regulate the depth of the cut. 
The cross slide holds two tool posts, which facilitates 
quick adjustment for making inside or outside cuts with- 
out removing either of the posts. Each tool post is ad- 
justable, and. when the cut is set, the cross slide is locked 
and the automatic feed is applied. A hand-feed lever 
enables the drum to be quickly run in or out to the 
proper position for making the initial cut. 

The amount of travel of the drum inward and out- 





Large Truck Drums Can - _Trued Without Removing the 
ires 


ward can be controlled by two automatic stops which 
are set on the graduated gauge, in accordance with the 
width of the drum being trued. A reverse lever enables 
the operator to reverse the direction of travel of the 
drum, without stopping the machine. 

A selective, three-speed drive, which can be quickly 


changed while the machine is in operation, allows a ~ 


maximum cut to be made in the shortest time. The con- 
trols are grouped together for ease of operation. 

The equipment regularly supplied includes several 
sizes of bushings and tapered cones, three arbors, two 
face-plates and four cutting tools. Equipped with an 
electric motor, the machine weighs 1500 Ib. 


3 ‘ 
Exide Motor Coach Battery 
WS HE Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadel- 
phia, is now producing motor coach batteries 
with a new style of composition case which is 
heavier and stronger than previous models and has 
been designed to give the battery greater ruggedness 
and longer life. It is unaffected by water, mud or 
acid and is of sturdy construction throughout. There 
is ample electrolyte space over the plates to allow the 
battery watering schedule to be placed on the same 
mileage basis as the other coach inspections, such as 





Exide Battery with New Case 


oiling and greasing. The sediment space below the 
plates, is of sufficient size to make internal cleaning un- 
necessary during the life of the battery. 

The plates, separators, pillar posts and connectors 
are of heavy construction to withstand the exacting 
service required of a motor coach battery. 


Tornado Vacuum Cleaner 
Bove Electric Mfg. Co., Chicago, has added 


a new heavy-duty model to its line of auto 

vacuum cleaners. ‘ The model 70 is of the 
portable tank type, mounted on casters, and provided 
with a convenient handle on the top for carrying. The 
2/5 hp. universal motor runs on ball bearings, and is 
mounted on a cast aluminum cover which fits over a 
steel tank. The cover is easily removed for emptying 
the cleaner by loosening four wing-nuts. Attachments 
include a flexible duck-covered suction hose, a fiber 
nozzle for cleaning the folds and pockets of up- 
holstery, a detachable brush, a dust-proof bag, and 20 
ft. of cable. The machine weighs 30 lb. complete with 
attachments. 





Breuer’s Tornado Vacuum Cleaner 
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This Month’s New Questions 


Question No. 28 


What Basis for Unit 
Overhauls? 


“Which system of unit overhauls has been 
found to give the better results: Scheduling of 
unit overhauls on a fixed mileage basis, or over- 
haul only at times when inspection indicates that 
the unit may not give reliable service until the 
time of the next inspection period? Upon what 
experiences is the preference based? On what 
basis are decisions made whether to install a 
new unit or repair an old one? In scrapping a 
unit, what parts, if any, are salvaged, and in 
what ways are these parts later used?” 


Question No. 29 


A Uniform Break-Down of 
Operating Costs 


“What system is used in breaking down total 
operating costs in connection with motor coach 
and truck operations? What items are shown 
in such analyses, and what elements of cost are 
included in these items? What uniformity or 
lack of uniformity has been noted in the bases 
for arriving at operating costs used by, railway 
motor coach operators? What considerations 
favor the adoption of a uniform system of cost 
analysis by motor coach and truck operators? 


What Is Your Answer? 











Reply to Question No. 24 


What Steps to Avoid 
Accidents? 


“What steps are taken by motor coach and motor 
truck operating companies to insure safe operation? 
Since safety depends partly on maintenance, what du- 
ties bearing on safe operation are charged to this de- 


partment? — Since the. driver is the key man in motor 
vehicle operation, what training, supervision or oper- 
ating requirements is he subjected to? How is the 
obedience of safety rules compelled? What other pre- 
cautions or policies are in force to insure safe opera- 


9)? 


tion: 


Periodic Checks of Safe Driving 


Definite maximum speeds are in effect on our opera- 
tions, and drivers are suspended or discharged for ex- 
ceeding this limit. Mechanical recordografs are placed 
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on all vehicles, which permit a definite check in ascer- 
' taining the speed at which the vehicle was operated. 
This device is locked and permits no tampering on the 
part of the driver. 

We have instituted periodic control and inspection 
of all operations to determine whether vehicles are be- 
ing safely driven and whether all vehicles are giving 
at least half the road to others on the highway while 
passing. Daily inspection of brakes and _ steering 
mechanism of all vehicles, together with inspection of 
springs and other parts of the chassis affecting safety, 
are provided for. A daily written report is made by 
each driver to the shop foreman, describing the condi- 
taon of vehicle as the driver sees it. 

We require a physical examination of all new driv- 
ers, together with preliminary training by the division 
superintendent or assistant division superintendent be- 
fore the driver is permitted to go out on a run. Periodic 
meetings are held between drivers and operating offi- 
cials to discuss improvements in methods of operation 
or vehicular construction which will promote safety. 

WarreEN A. TAUSSIG, 
General Superintendent, Southwestern Transportation Co. 


Reply to Question No. 25 


Developing Summer 


Tourist Trathe 


“To what extent are railway motor coach operating 
companies attempting to develop special summer tourist 
traffic? What special service is being provided, and are 
special rates allowed? Are tours run on all-expense 
basis or otherwise? To what extent is railway service 
utilized in connection with the tours? How is this traf- 
fic solicited and what advertising is done? If similar 
service has been offered in previous years, how success- 
ful has it been?” 


Can Be Made Self-Supporting 


The Boston & Maine Transportation Company have 
been operating a summer service between Boston and 
the White Mountains for five seasons. This is oper- 
ated as a regular transportation line and not on an 
all-expense basis. It is advertised in the newspapers to 
a limited extent and in our motor coach summer booklet. 
It has been somewhat more than self-supporting. 

Our principal summer tourist business, however, is 
in connection with an all-expense tour which has now 
been operated for two seasons. Modifications of the pri- 
mary tour are possible through use of the transportation 
line to the White Mountains and to Portland, and also 
by using rail service. The use of rail service in con- 
nection with a tour has not been very great. This 
service is sold very largely through our own railroad 
agencies and through tourist agents. There is a certain 
amount of newspaper and magazine advertising and a 
rather large issue of booklets. So far it has not been 
self-supporting, but it is our expectation that it can be 
made so. 

H. F. Fritcn, 


Director of Budgets, Boston & Maine. 


Reply to Question No. 26 


Road Failures and Their 


Prevention 


“What have been the most frequently recurring 
causes of road failures? Have they, been due to faulty 
design or installation of equipment, or to mishandling 
by the driver, or to careless maintenance? What action 
has been successful in reducing road failures? What 
is the average mileage between road failures? To what 
extent are drivers trained or equipped to make repairs 
on the road in case of a breakdown?” 


Neglect Causes Failures 


I would say, from past experience, that practically 
all road delays are caused by neglect. The only way 
to eliminate road delays is by thorough inspection. The 
average on our system is approximately 28,000 miles 
per road delay. 

Our drivers are schooled to make minor repairs in 
case of a breakdown, such as switching from one coil 
to another, changing condensers, repairing gas line, 
changing spark plugs, putting on fan belt and tempo- 
rarily repairing broken air line or hydraulic fluid line, 
etc. . 

An analysis developed that 90 per cent of road fail- 
ures are due to neglect, 5 per cent to flat tires, and 5 
per cent to causes beyond control. 

H. P. McDoNa_Lp, 


Superintendent of Automotive Equipment, 
Missouri Pacific Transportation Co. 


Replies to Question No. 27 


Getting the Patronage of 


Automobile Owners 


“Granting that the railways’ loss of passenger busi- 
ness has been due to the increasing popularity of auto- 
mobile riding, what efforts are being made by railroad- 
operated motor coach lines to attract motorists to motor 
coach travel? To what extent is motor coach advertis- 
ing or solicitation directed at automobile owners? Is 
the item of comparative cost of travel in an automobile 
and in motor coaches emphasized? What other argu- 
ments have been used to get these travellers? How suc- 
cessful have their efforts been?” 


Stress Advantages of Service 


In the advertising and soliciting of traffic for our 
motor coach lines, we do not stress any specific class 
of travel. It is our aim to bring before the public gen- 
erally the advantages of rail terminals, as well as the 
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dependability and responsibility of our service. We 
hope, in so doing, to make it so attractive that it will 
also appeal to the private automobile operator, and he 
will become an occasional if not a regular patron of the 
motor coach. 

R. J. LITTLEFIELD, 


Supervisor of Motor Service, Pennsylvania. 


Free Parking Plus Advertising 


We have endeavored to attract the automobilist to 
our services in two ways: 
First, by providing free parking space at many of 


i 
The ‘ 


“Newer Again! Club 


of seashore drivers 
— 
|) growing daily 


Many people who formerly drove 
to the shore in their own cars have 
resolved never to try it again. The 
strain of a long drive in traffic, 
the waste of time, the necessity 
of finding a parking place have 
taken the pleasure out of the trip. 








——' 


These people are turning to the 
Reading'strains and motorcoaches 
as the quickest, cleanest and most 
comfortable way to go to the sea. 
They can ride relaxed and care- 
free and be sure they will reach 
their destination on time. 
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‘‘A CENTURY OF SERVICE’’ 











Newspaper Advertising to Attract the Motorist 


our stations, some of which are served by motor coaches 
as well as trains. 

Second, from time to time we have done some news- 
paper advertising, of which the accompanying display 
ad is representative, making a direct appeal to the 
motorist. 

E. D, OstEerHOoUvT, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Reading. 


Union Pacific Stages Getting Results 


This company directs about 25 per cent of its dis- 
play advertising at automobile owners, stressing the 
economy of stage transportation over that in a private 
automobile, the greater safety and comfort afforded by 
traveling with trained stage operator, and the oppor- 
tunity to see the country instead of merely the road. 

We believe that after two years of hammering on 
this subject, we are getting some results, as every day 
we hear of more and more instances where automobile 
owners are questioning the cost of private car opera- 
tion, and of traveling salesmen who are leaving their 
cars at headquarters and covering their territory by 
stage. a 

Ws. L. McCrepir, 


General Agent, Union Pacific Stages. 


Uses Letters to Tell Advantages 


Generally speaking, motor coach companies have 
made a few futile attempts in advertising directed to 
the private automobile. We have in the past emphasized 
the comparative cost of travel in automobiles and mo- 
tor coaches, but due to the convenience of the auto- 
mobile, I believe these efforts have been of little avail. 
Street railway companies are continually advertising 
against the automobile, but their revenue steadily de- 
clines. 

We sent a circular letter to our agents in Nebraska 
for advertising a three-day convention of the Scottish 
Rite Masons. In this we pointed out the convenience 
of motor coach travel and also pointed out that in it 
there was no worry about motor or tire trouble, as 
well as no parking problem. 

We sent another letter to manufacturing and com- 
mercial concerns in Omaha, directed against the pri- 
vate automobile. We compared the cost of the auto- 
mobile with the rates on our motor coaches and pointed 
out the convenience of our schedules. To this letter, 
we met with a fair response. As a matter of fact, we 
do carry a great number of traveling salesmen. It is 
our thought that the responses we received were from 
those who use our motor coach service much of the 
time. 

This letter follows: 


“Have you ever considered the economy and convenience of 
motorcoach transportation for your representatives who travel 
in Nebraska? 

“It costs about 10 cents a mile to operate an automobile. 
Interstate Transit Lines’ rates are less than one-third that 
amount. 

“We maintain several round-trip schedules a day between 
the principal cities of Nebraska. For example: 


COURAGE DIMCO . aiid -cicte ee sic eevee 8 round trips daily 
Gemahe and Giomk City ...ic.cccseccess 6 round trips daily 
ee es rr 5 round trips daily 
Lincoln and Grand Island ............ 4 round trips daily 


“In all cities, our motor coach depots are centrally located, 
within easy walking distance of business houses and hotels. ° 
In addition, stops are made at convenient points along the 
way through each city. 

“Interstate Transit Lines is the pioneer motor coach company 
in this section of the country. Through years of development, 
we have brought our system to the point where ‘its equipment 
and service are second to none. 

“A system time schedule is enclosed. If you would like to 
have us mail you a-copy each time this folder is re-issued, 
telephone this office (number given) or drop us a note. 

“Detailed information on rates may be secured from. our 
Union Bus Depot, Atlantic 1900.” 

C. T. WoopwortH, 
Chief Clerk, Interstate Transit Lines 
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Injunction Against Coach 
Line Is Denied Santa Fe 


The Kansas Supreme Court in a 
recent decision sustaining an order 
of that state’s Public Service Com- 
mission held that a railroad can- 
not prevent the operation of a 
motor coach line on the ground 
that the latter will be in competi- 
tion with the rail service. 

The case was brought by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
which sought an injunction to pre- 
vent the Bluebird Transportation 
Company from operating motor 
coaches between Wichita and 
Kansas City, a certificate for such 
operation having been granted the 
highway ‘line by the commission. 











Trucking Rate Schedule 
Is Established in Iowa 


Commission publishes charges 
to be assessed by highway 
freight lines 


The Iowa Railroad Commission re- 
cently established a schedule of motor 
truck rates for use by highway freight 
lines operating in that State. The new 
schedule appl.es to approximately 1300 
truck operators in 18 counties of north- 
western Iowa. 

The new rates were summarized in a 
recent issue of the United States Daily 
as follows: 

Class 1—Horses, mules, fat cattle, 
calves and hogs. Ten-mile haul, 9.6 cents 
per 100 pounds; 25 miles, 18.5 cents; 50 
miles, 30.1 cents; 100 miles, 51.4 cents. 

Class 2—Stocker and feeder cattle. 
Ten miles, 9 cents; 25 miles, 13.5 cents; 
50 miles, 21 cents; 100 miles, 32.2 cents. 

Class 3—Sheep, lambs and goats: Ten 
miles, 11.5 cents; 25 miles, 22.2 cents; 
50 miles, 37.2 cents; 100 miles, 61.7 cents. 

These rates apply over paved or grav- 
eled roads. An additional charge of .4 
cent per mile for each mile of dirt road 
traveled is permitted for class 1 freight 
and 1 cent additional is permitted for 
class 2 freight. 

The schedule also covers pianos and 
household goods. This portion was in- 
cluded to care for local hauling charges 
in and about Sioux City. The household 
goods rates range from a minimum of 
$19.10 for a 26-mile haul of 400 cubic 
feet of freight to $65 for a 100-mile haul 
of 600 cubic feet. 


B. & O. Installs New: Freight 
Trucking Plan in New York 


Co-ordinated service to operate from its Staten Island 
terminals, through pier station, to doors 
of Manhattan patrons 


The Baltimore & Ohio, on July 16, 
established a co-ordinated rail-motor 
truck service for the handling of carload, 
unrestricted, non-perishable freight on 
Manhattan Island, New York. The 
service operates between the B. & O. 


terminals on Staten Island and the 
places of business of its Manhattan 
patrons. 


The new plan is the B. & O.’s attempt 
to comply with the suggestions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
garding freight trucking in New York 
as expressed in its decision of August, 
1929, permitting the carriers serving 
New York to cancel their “constructive” 
station tar.ffs and to limit the practice 
of trucking in lieu of lighterage to inter- 
changes of freight between railroads or 
between railroads and steamship lines. 

In this decision the commission held 
that, although abuses warranted the can- 
cellation of the tariffs at issue, “The 
record is convincing that the carriers 
should make every effort to avail them- 
selves of truck transportation and co- 
ordination, properly policied on Man- 
hattan Island to the end that expensive 
pier stations may gradually be discon- 
tinued.” 

At another point the decision said: “If 
universal inland stations are to be estab- 
lished voluntarily by the carriers, it may 
be possible for them to make some pro- 
vision for the direct delivery of freight 
without the necessity of unloading it at 
the station platform. This could be ac- 


complished by having the loaded trucks 
for all roads call at the universal station 
en route to the consignee’s place of 
business, and by having a representative 
of the railroads present at the universal 
station to check and account for the ar- 
rival of the truck. But if such an al- 
ternative and optional form of delivery 
is established the shipper should pay for 
the loading from car to truck on inbound 
shipments and from truck to car on out- 
bound business. By this method the 
Manhattan shipper would be placed in 
the same position in respect of his 
freight, as his Jersey City competitor.” 

Unlike some of the other railroads 
serving Manhattan, the B. & O. operates 
no inland stations. Thus when the fore- 
mentioned decision was issued, trucking 
services in connection with B. & O. 
traffic ceased. In lieu of the proposed 
universal stations and of its own inland 
station the B. & O. is utilizing its pier 
station on Manhattan as the point where 
truckmen pass from its employ to that 
of the patrons. 

Under the plan shipments are trans- 
ferred at Staten Island from cars to 
trucks and moved through the station of 
the B. & O. at Pier 21, Manhattan, to 
the doorways of the receivers without 
unloading. The same service is available 
on outbound freight. 

The option of receiving or shipping 
freight through this service is given with 
the understanding that the shipper or 

(Continued on page 218) 








Mail Service by Motor Truck 
Established on New York Route 


Motor truck mail service has been 
inaugurated by the Post Office Depart- 
ment between Cortland and Cincinnatus, 
N. Y., according to an item in a recent 
issue of the United States Daily. As a 
result of the establishment of this high- 
way service, residents of Cortland Coun- 
ty withdrew their demand that the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western restore 
train service on its Cincinnatus branch. 
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Interstate Allowed to Augment 
Its Kansas City-Topeka Service 


Authority to operate six additional 
daily motor coach schedules between 
Kansas City, Mo., and Topeka, Kan., 
has been granted to the Interstate 
Transit Lines, motor coach operating 
subsidiary of the Union Pacific, by the 
Kansas Public Service Commission. 
Previous application for such authority 
was denied by the commission, but the 
company won its point in a rehearing. 
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and Jersey Central Enter 


the Trans-Continental Coach Field 


Arrangements completed with the Colomnial-Atlantic- 
Pacific Stage System for the interchange of 
highway passenger traffic 


The Reading Transportation Company 
and the Jersey Central Transportation 
Company, highway subsidiaries respect- 
ively of the Reading and the Central of 
New Jersey, recently entered an agree- 
ment with the Colonial-Atlantic-Pacific 
Stage System and connecting lines for 
the interchange of motor coach passen- 
gers. 

The arrangement places the Reading 
in the trans-continental motor coach 
field, covering 42 states and eastern 
Canada, according to a statement in con- 
nection with the new service made by 
E. D. Osterhout, passenger traffic man- 
ager of the Reading and manager of the 
Reading Transportation Company. The 
agreement provides for the interchange 
of passenger traffic to and from all 
points on the Reading and the Central 
of New Jersey now served by motor 
coaches with what is declared in the an- 
nouncement to be “one of the largest 
motor coach networks in the country.” 

It is anticipated that the Reading ter- 
minal at Philadelphia, Pa., will become 
one of the largest motor coach stations 
and transfer points in the eastern part of 
the United States. Plans have been 
completed for the immediate conversion 
of a portion of the first floor of the ter- 
minal into a modern motor coach sta- 
tion with a waiting room and other 
facilities for passengers and for the dis- 
patch of motor coaches within the build- 
ing under cover. 

From this point all Reading Trans. 
portation Company motor coaches will 
be dispatched while frequent daily 
schedules will be maintained in connec- 
tion with trans-continental routes. Ad- 


ditional stops will be made at the ter- 
minal of the ‘Colonial Stages at 1229 
Filbert street and at the Reading’s North 
Broad Street station, Philadelphia, by 
coaches moving to the north or east. 

Tickets may be obtained to any point 
from Reading agents at all stations and 
offices now included in the territory 
served by the motor coach system. Thus, 
the company states, a passenger may 
purchase a ticket at Atlantic City, Potts- 
ville, Reading, Trenton, New York, or 
like points for direct highway trans- 
portation to the Pacific Coast or inter- 
mediate territory. 

Throughout the day motor coaches 
will leave Reading Terminal for sea- 
shore points, New York, Reading, Potts- 
ville, while other schedules will be main- 
tained direct to Washington, D. C., 
Pittsburgh, Chicago and mid-western 
cities connecting with routes as far as 
Miami, Fla., and New Orleans, La., as 
well as to California lines via the Santa 
Fe Trail and the Grand Canyon. The 
system covers the west coast from Van- 
couver, B. C., te San Diego, Cal., with 
large terminals in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 


U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics Making Truck Study 


The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, is making a study of the motor 
truck in its relations to marketing, ac- 
cording to a recent statement issued by 
the Department. 

The survey is attempting to determine 
the importance of truck receipts of the 





New England Coach at the New Haven’s Woonsocket, R. I., Station 
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Union Pacific Is Merging 
Its Smaller Highway Lines 


Steps are being taken by the 
Union Pacific to merge into two 
large motor coach companies sev- 
eral smaller organizations which 
it has been operating for some 
time or which it has recently ac- 
quired. In Utah, the Utah Parks 
Company, a subsidiary which has 
been furnishing motor coach serv- 
ice in the Zion National Park 
region and between several points 
in southern Utah, has applied to 
the Utah Public Utilities Commis- 
sion for authority to merge with 
the Interstate Transit Lines, the 
principal motor coach operating 
subsidiary of the Union Pacific. 
The purpose of the consolidation, 
as set forth in the petition, is to 


eliminate unnecessary expense 
arising from duplicate manage- 
ments. 


In the state of Washington, the 
Department of Public Works has 
authorized the Union Pacific 
Stages to absorb the Interstate 
Coach Company and to acquire its 
operating certificates. The Inter- 
state. Coach Company was pur- 
chased by the Union Pacific some 
time ago. 











fruit and vegetabie supply in some of 
the leading market centers of the coun- 
try and to ascertain the volume of truck 
movement as compared with movements 
by rail and boat from representative pro- 
ducing areas. It will determine also the 
situation with regard to the re-distribu- 
tion of produce from the large market 
centers to smaller communities in their 
trade areas. 


Pickwick Improves Schedules 
from Coast to Middle West 


Reduction of several hours in motor 
coach travel time between the Pacific 
Coast and points in Minnesota and the 
Dakotas through shortening of routes 
and corresponding reductions in fares 
has been effected through establishment 
by Pickwick Greyhound Lines of two 
new services providing direct routes out 
of Omaha, Neb., to points in the three 
states, it was announced by J. D. Watson, 
general traffic manager. 

One of the new schedules provides a 
direct route from Omaha to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, Minn., over a_ highway 
branching off from Pickwick Greyhound’s 
main transcontinental line at Denison, Ia., 
and connecting with the Northland Grey- 
hound Lines, at Fairmont, Minn. 
Another new line leads north from Omaha 
to Sioux City, Sioux Falls, Brookings, 
Watertown and Fargo, connecting with 
the Northland out of Minneapolis and 
with other motor coach lines serving 
berdeen, Pierre, Bismark and _ other 
points in central and eastern North and 
South Dakota. 


“Prior to establishment of the New 
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Omaha-Lincoln, Neb., Route 
Truce Entered by Railways 


Intensive competition for motor 
coach passengers between Omaha, 
Neb., and Lincoln by the Inter- 
state Transit Lines, subsidiary of 
the Union Pacific, and the Bur- 
lington Transportation Company, 
subsidiary of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, has been re- 
lieved by an agreement between 
the two companies which has the 
approval of the Nebraska Rail- 
road Commission. Both Jines have 
been providing hourly service dur- 
ing the greater part of the day 
between Omaha and Lincoln. 

Under the recent agreement, -the 
hourly service will be continued, 
but each company will cut. its 
schedules in half and alternate on 
the departure times. Both com- 
panies will use the same station in 
Lincoln and tickets of the Inter- 
state Transit Lines and the Bur- 
lington Transportation Company 
will be interchangeable. Motor 
coach tickets will not be accepted 
on. trains between Omaha and 
Lincoln, but train tickets will be 
honored on the motor coaches. 











services on July 7, travelers from the 
west bound for points in Minnesota or 
the Dakotas went to Chicago or trans- 
ferred to some other line,” Mr. Watson 
explained. “The new _ schedules cut 
several hundred miles and many hours 
from the former schedules and thus make 
possible material reductions in fares.” 


Milwaukee Substitutes Coaches 
for Unremunerative Trains 


The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific has been authorized to substitute 
motor coach service for passenger train 
service between Everett, Wash., and 
Cedar Falls, in an order issued by the 
Department of Public Works of the 
state of Washington. 


Pacific Greyhound Lines New 
Coach Station at Fresno, Cal. 


The Pacific Greyhound Lines will 
have a new motor coach station at 
Fresno, Cal., as soon as a store building 
near the Southern Pacific station has 
been converted into a modern coach ter- 
minal. The cost of the property and of 
its reconstruction is estimated at ap- 
proximately $100,000. 


Eastern Greyhound Lines Seek 
Trans-Indiana Coach Route 


The Eastern Greyhound Lines has 
filed an application with the Public 
Service Commission of Indiana for per- 
mission to operate a motor coach line 
across the northern part of that state. 
This new route will be a section of a 
through line between Chicago and Cleve- 
land. 
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Interstate Motor Coach Regulation 
Once More Postponed by Congress 


Amended Parker bill encountered too much opposition 
to permit a vote on it during the closing 
days of last session 


Legislation to provide for the regula- 
interstate motor coaches has 
again been postponed to await another 


‘session of Congress as the result of the 


failure of the Senate to reach a vote on 
the Parker bill before Congress ad- 
journed on July 3 until December. The 
bill, as amended by the committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce, had 
been made the unfinished business of 
the Senate and had been debated to some 
extent, but, as predicted in the Motor 
Transport Section of June 21, page 1543, 
there was too much opposition to it to 
bring it to a vote in the closing days of 
the session. 

The bill received more attention than 
it had been given previously in the Sen- 
ate on July 2, when a large number of 
amendments which had been repoited 
by the committee on interstate commerce 
were adopted and votes were taken on 
three of the most controversial features 
of the bill, but a decision to adjourn 
was reached rather suddenly on the fol- 
lowing day and the bill was not again 
taken up. Some of the pr.ncipal oppo- 
sition to the bill was represented by an 
amendment offered by Senator Howell, 
of Nebraska, to strike out the 1equire- 
ment of a certificate of public conven- 
ience and necessity, which was rejected. 
By a vote of 33 to 22 the Senate adopted 
a compromise amendment offered by 
Senator Glenn, of Illino.s, in place of 
the committee amendment which would 
have required the Interstate Commerce 





‘the 


Commission to issue a certificate to a 
qualified applicant for a route on which 
there is not “compet:tion in good faith 
between at least two common carriers 
by motor vehicle,” but it also rejected, 
by a vote of 21 to 27, an amendment 
proposed by him to strike out the com- 
mittee amendment which would prohibit 


in future acquisition of control of:a 
motor coach line by a railroad. 

The Glenn substitute amendment 
which was adopted reads: “If, upon 
consideration of any application for a 


certificate of public convenience and ne- 
cessity, it appears that there is inade- 
quate service by a common carrier by 
motor vehicle, in whole or in part, upon 
route and/or between the fixed 
termini covered by the proposed opera- 
tions, then the absence of such adequate 
service shall be sufficient evidence that 
the public convenience and necessity will 
be served by the whole or that part of 
the opérations with respect to which 
such absence of adequate service exists; 
and a certificate shall be issued accord- 
ingly if the applicant is qualified to com- 
ply with the requirements, rules and 
regulations of the commission for such 
service. For the purposes of this sec- 
tion service shall not be deemed to be 
adequate unless there is sufficient opera- 
tion of motor vehicle equipment by a 
common-carrier by motor vehicle over 
the proposed route to meet all reason- 
able public demand for motor-vehicle 


(Continued on page 219) 
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Renewed Motor Coach 
Activity by the Aiton 


Operations planned between 
Chicago and St. Louis and St.. 
Louis and Kansas City 


Renewed activity in the operat.on of 
motor coach lines is proposed by the 
Chicago & Alton. The equipment for- 
merly in service has been completely 
overhauled and two additional motor 
coaches have been purchased. Other 
equipment will be ordered when several 
operating certificates applied for by the 
company have been granted by the 
Illinois Commerce Commission and the 
Missouri Public Service Commission, 

A hearing has already been held be- 
fore the latter regulatory body on the 
application of the Alton for a certificate 
to permit intrastate operation in Mis- 
souri on a proposed line to run from 
Kansas City, Mo., to Chicago, via Jack- 
sonville, Ill., and Springfield. The com- 
pany also proposes to extend its existing 
Louisiana, Mo.-Mexico line to Jefferson 
City. It is expected that this will en- 
able the replacement of one passenger 
train on the Cedar City branch. 

It is understood that the Alton also 
contemplates the operation of motor 
coaches paralleling its railway lines be- 
tween Chicago and St. Louis, Mo., be- 
tween St. Louis and Kansas City, and 

_ between Peoria, IIl., and Springfield. 


Southwestern Transportation Co. 
Purchases Missouri Coach Line 


The Southwestern Transportation 
Company, subsidiary of the St. Louis 
Southwestern, has purchased the motor 
coach line of Thomas Burton, operating 
between Kennett, Mo., and Cape Girar- 
deau. 


Tulsa-Oklahoma City Truck Rate 
Established by Oklahoma Board 


The Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
in a recent order established regular 
railroad rates for the transportation of 
freight by motor truck between Tulsa 
and Oklahoma City. The order followed 
a complaint made by M. W. Ives against 
the Yellow Transit Company, alleging 
that the latter was carrying shipments 
at too low a rate. 


Consolidated Pacific Coast 
Lines Co-ordinate Schedules 


The Pacific Greyhound Lines has co- 
ordinated the schedules of the several 
motor coach lines from which it was 
organized, and as a result of the con- 
solidation improved service and more 
convenient schedules with less duplica- 
tion is expected to be brought about. 
Along the Pacific highway, schedules of 
the California Transit and Pickwick 
Stages have been so spaced as to afford 
approximately a three-hour motor coach 
service between San Francisco, Sacra- 
mento, Red Bluff, Redding, Yreka and 
on into Oregon to Portland. 
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Other changes and re-adjustments have 
also been effected so that, according to 
H. A. Wooster, general traffic manager 
of the Pacific Greyhound Lines, the en- 
tire service has so been tied in that 
there is practically no delay in making 
connections to any part of the Pacific 
Greyhound system. Another result of 
the unified service has been the regulation 
of feeder services and branch line oper- 
ations so as to afford closer regulations 
with through service on the main lines 
in every direction. The consolidation 
has also made possible the establishment 
of unified methods of handling baggage 
and express as well as in the sale of 
tickets. 

In connection with the feeder lines, a 
change has been made, placing these on 
an average rate basis resulting in fare 
reductions in many instances. These 
adjustments have not yet been completed 
but they are part of a general plan to 
effect a complete tariff adjustment of the 
entire system. 


Pickwick Plans a 150-Mile 
Extension of Mexican Lines 


The Pickwick Lines on August 1 plan 
to inaugurate service over a 150-mile 
extension of its projected Mexican trans- 
continental motor coach line. The new 
service will operate between Acapulco 
and Iguala. 

According to an announcement in con- 
nection with the extension, recently made 
by Charles F. Wren, president of the 
Pickwick Corporation and of the Pick- 
wick International Stages, three 21- 
passenger motor coaches have been 
shipped by steamer to Acapulco and will 
soon be placed in service over the new 
route. 

Freight and express service over the 
line was established on June 1 with a 
fleet of seven trucks. This new extension 
brings the total mileage of Pickwick’s 
Mexican line to 530. 
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N. E. Transportation Co. 
Operating Plan Changes 


Arthur P. Russell relinquishes 
presidency and is succeeded 


by P. W. J. Smith 


Several changes have recently. been 
effected in the operating plan and organ- 
ization of the New England. Transporta- 
tion Company, highway subsidiary of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford. 
Arthur P. Russell, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the New Haven, who has served 
also as president of the New England 
Transportation Company since the or- 
ganization of the latter has, under the 
new arrangement which became effective 
July 1, severed his connection with the 
highway subsidiary and will henceforth 
devote his entire time to his duties as 
an executive of the New Haven. Mr. 
Russell is succeeded in the presidency 
of the New England Transportation 
Company by P. W. J. Smith, former 
general superintendent of the New York, 
Westchester & Boston. 

Mr. Smith has also been elected presi- 
dent of the County Transportation Com- 
pany and the Soundview Transportation 
Company, highway subsidiaries of the 
New York, Westchester & Boston and 
operations of these motor coach com- 
panies will hereafter be co-ordinated 
with those of the New England. 

The present change is the second re- 
organization of the New England dur- 
ing the present year; the previous one 
was outlined in the Motor Transport 
Section of February 22, page 533. At 
that time the Providence, R. I., offices 
of the subsidiary were moved to New 
Haven, Conn., and the operating plan 
was so adjusted as to place the highway 
Operations under the supervision of the 
New Haven division superintendents 
where their territories were involved. 


A Boston-Albany Motor Coach of the Boston & Maine at Greenfield, Mass. 
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P.R.R. Tariff for N. Y. 
Coach Service Rejected 
I. C. C. refuses to permit the 


transfer of rail passengers 
by motor ceach 


On technical grounds, and without de- 
ciding the principal issue involved, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
found not justified the tariff filed by the 
Pennsylvania providing for the transfer, 
without additional chaige, of passengers 
traveling in parties of 25 or more, be- 
tween the Pennsylvania station in New 
York and points in the boroughs of 
Manhattan, Bronx and Brooklyn, and 
also between its station in Newark, N. J., 
and other points in Newark. The tariff 
was filed by the Pennsylvania to meet 
the competition of the Baltimore & Ohio 
train-connection motor coach service 
which it established in 1926 after its use 
of the Pennsylvania terminal in New 
York had been terminated. 

“Without passing upon the lawfulness 
under section 15a of the act of free 
transfer service such as respondent is 
here proposing to establish,” the report 
of Division 5 said, “we think that the 
proposed schedule is objectionable, 
among other reasons, because it lacks 
the clarity and definiteness contemplated 
by Section 6 of the act and required by 
our tariff rules, and would create undue 
prejudice in violation of section 3 of the 
act.” The tariff schedule had been sus- 
pended pend.ng an investigation and the 
commission has now ordered it canceled 
and the proceeding discontinucd. 

Referring to the B. & O.’s coach serv- 
ice, the Commission declared that that 
matter “is not before us in this proceed- 
ing, our order of suspension being di- 
rected only to respondent’s proposed 
schedule. However,” said the report. 
“on May 12, 1930, in ‘Coord nation of 
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Motor ‘Transportation,’ Docket No. 
23400, we entered upon an investigation 
into and concerning, inter alia, the gen- 
eral matter of coordination of motor 
transportation of passengers and prop- 
erty on the public highways by or in 
connection or in competition with com- 
mon carriers subject to the interstate 
commerce act.” 

The proceedings originated when the 
Pennsylvania Railroad filed a schedule 
with the Commission effective Feb. 2, 
1930, proposing to provide for the trans- 
fer between the Pennsylvania station in 
New York, N. Y., and any other point 
within the boroughs of Manhattan, 
Bronx, and Brooklyn, and between the 
Pennsylvania Station at Newark, N. J., 
and any point in Newark, without ad- 
ditional charge, of parties of 25 or more 
persons traveling together, when such 
persons hold tickets from, to and via 
the Pennsylvania Railroad between Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., Washington, D. C., and 
intermediate points; Hagerstown, Md., 
Winchester, Va. and _ intermediate 
points; Cumberland, Md., Connellsville 
and Uniontown, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and points west and south thereof; also 
from or to the territory south of Wash- 
ington, D. C., Norfolk, Va., and Hagers- 
town. 

Upon joint protest of the New York 
Central, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, and Erie 
railroads, operation of the schedule was 
postponed until Sept. 2, 1930. 


Missouri Southern Permitted 
to Abandon UnproStable Line 


The Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion has authorized the Missouri South- 
ern Transportation Company to discon- 
tinue its motor coach service between 
Salem. Mo.. and Garwood, on account of 
operating losses incurred. 





Sleeper Motor Coach in Service of Greyhound Lines 
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Ohio Statute Limiting 
Vehicle Lengths Upheld 


State court finds enactment of 
law was valid exercise 
of police power 


The District court for the Northern 
district of Ohio, in an opinion delivered 
on June 11, upheld the constitutionality 
of the Ohio statute limiting the length 
of motor vehicles in operation on the 
highways of that State. 

The opinion held that the law limiting 
the length of each unit of motor equip- 
ment operated on the highways to 30 
feet, enacted to prevent excessive ob- 
struction of highways at curbs and at 
road and street intersections, was a valid 
exercise of the police power with a sub- 
stantial relation to public safety. The 
requirement, the decision continued, is not 
unreasonable and arbitrary, does not vio- 
late the due process and equal protection 
clauses as to a private carrier of auto- 
mobiles who is prohibited thereby from 
transporting automobiles upon a_ semi- 
trailer 50 feet long, drawn by a motor 
truck upon the rear end of which 10 
feet of the semi-trailer overlaps, and is 
not contrary to the commerce clause. 

The case was brought by the Contract 
Cartage Company against Charles L. 
Sawyer, individually and as county sur- 
veyor of Lucas County, Ohio. The 
decision describes the Contract Cartage 
Company as a private carrier for hire 
engaged in interstate commerce and hav- 
ing for its business the carrying of auto- 
mobiles from the manufacturers in 
Detroit to points in States other than the 
State of Michigan. 


Missouri Pacific Establishes St. 
Louis-Palestine, Tex., Service 


Through motor coach service between 
St. Louis, Mo., and Palestine, Texas, 
was established on July 1 by the Mis- 
souri Pacific Transportation Company. 
The motor coach route follows the line 
of the Missouri Pacific railway from St. 
Louis through Poplar Bluff, Ark., Lit- 
tle Rock and Texarkana. At Palestine, 
connections are made with Missouri 
Pacific trains for Houston, Tex., 
Brownsville, San Antonio and Laredo. 


Indiana Commission Disposes 
of Several Recent Applications 


The Public Utilities Commission of 
Indiana recently passed upon several 
applications in connection with highway 
operations in that State. 

Leslie L. Newby of Indianapolis was 
authorized to operate motor coaches for 
interstate business between Salem, Ind., 
and Louisville, Ky., while the White Star 
Bus Line Company of Steubenville, Ohio, 
was authorized to operate motor coaches 
across Indiana from the Ohio to the 
Illinois line. 

Permission to operate an_ interstate 


freight trucking line between Terre 
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Haute, Ind., and Chicago was granted 
Harry Gerard of Terra Haute, while 
the application of the Over-Night Ex- 
press, Inc., of South Bend, for permission 
to operate an intrastate trucking business 
between South Bend, Michigan City and 
Indiana Harbor was denied. 

The Commission also recently author- 
ized: the Gray Goose Bus Line of Owens- 
boro, Ky., to operate motor coaches over 
an interstate route between Evansville 
and Bowling Green, Ky. In another 
decision it permitted the Greyhound 
Lines to lease its operating rights for 
motor coach service between \Warsaw 
and Fort Wayne to C. W. Cessna, of 
Warsaw. The lessee in this latter case 
will pay all operating costs and in addi- 
tion a fee of $25 a month and 10 per 
cent of gross receipts, to the Greyhound 
Lines. 


Katy Subsidiary Inaugurates 
Store-Door Service in Texas 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas Trans- 
portation Company, subsidiary of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, has inaugurated 
store-door collection and delivery serv- 
ice at a number of points in Texas. The 
service is now in effect between Dallas, 
Fort Worth and Wichita Falls; between 
Fort Worth and Denison; between 
Dallas and Denison, via Greenville; be- 
tween Dallas, Fort Worth and Temple; 
between San -Antonio and Smithville; 
and between Houston and Smithville. 


Pennsylvania General Transit 
Co. Seeking Ohio Certificate 


The Pennsylvania 
Company, highway subsidiary of the 
Pennsylvania, recently applied to the 
Public Utilities Commission of Ohio for 
a certificate authorizing it to operate 
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motor coaches over an interstate route 
passing through that State. The proposed 
route would extend from Pittsburgh, Pa., 
to Covington, Ky., and pass through a 
section of Ohio. 

The application of the railway sub- 
sidiary was opposed by the Ohio Motor 
Bus Association, while 55 individual 
motor coach operators also filed protests 
against that section of the Pennsylvania’s 
application which sought permission to 
conduct intrastate business between 
Steubenville and Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Personal Injury Liability Is 
Not Passed by a Sale in N. C. 


The North Carolina Supreme Court 
in a recent decision held that the pur- 
chaser of a motor coach line who did not 
assume the selling company’s liabilities 
was not liable for injuries to a passenger 
caused by the selling company’s negli- 
gence prior to the sale. 

The opinion reversed a decision of the 
Superior Court of Durham County in 
the case of Bessie Begnell v. Safety 
Coach Line, Inc., and Carolina Coach 
Company. The plaintiff sought to re- 
cover damages for personal injuries sus- 
tained while she was riding as a passen- 
ger in a motor coach owned and oper- 
ated by the Safety Coach Line, Inc. Fol- 
lowing the accident the Safety Coach 
Line, Inc., was sold to the Carolina 
Coach Company. The latter is freed 
from liability by the Supreme Court 
opinion. 


Pacific Electric Note Issue 
for Motor Transit Co. Stock 


The Pacific Electric Railway Company, 
subsidiary of the Southern Pacific, has 
applied to the Railroad Commission of 
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California for issue 


two 
notes of the face amount of $311,846.12 
each, according to the recent statement of 


authority to 


the Commission. The notes are to be 
issued to the Motor Transit Terminal 
Corporation in part payment of the pur- 
chase of capital stock of Motor Transit 
Company, operating an extensive motor 
coach service in Southern California. 

The statement of the Commission in 
connection with the application follows 
in part: , 

“In a previous decision the railroad 
commission authorized Pacific Electric 
Railway Co. to buy two-thirds of the 
outstanding capital stock of Motor Transit 
Company from Motor Transit Terminal. 
Corp., the other third of the stock to be 
acquired by Pacific Greyhound Corp., 
and the price to be paid for such stock 
to be later determined, and further ap- 
plication to be made to the railroad com- 
mission to negotiate the same. The gross 
sale price of the total issued and out- 
standing capital stock of Motor Transit 
Co., amounting to 1,306,926 shares, has 
been agreed upon between the parties 
and Pacific Electric Railway Co. as 
$3,337,500. On January 31, 1930, there 
was paid the sum of $520,000 in cash, 
leaving a balance of $2,817,500 as the 
remaining portion of said purchase price 
less mortgage obligations outstanding of 
the date, January 1, 1930, amounting to 
$381,961.63, leaving a net balance due of 
$2,435,538.37, one-third of this balance to 
be taken care of by Pacific Greyhound 
Corporation, and two-thirds by Pacific 
Electric Railway. Pacific Electric Rail- 
way Co. delivered two promissory notes 
in the sum of $500,000 each to Motor 
Transit Terminal Corp. on April 23, 1930, 
and the two notes in the sum of $311,- 
846.12 each, are to care for the remainder 
of the purchase price of the transit com- 
pany’s stock acquired by Pacific Electric 
Railway Company. 


B. & O.’s New Trucking 
Plan in New York City 


(Continued from page 213) 


consignee bears the cost of loading and 
unloading the merchandise in addition 
to the trucking costs between the’ car- 
rier’s station at Pier 21, East River, 
Manhattan, and the shipper’s or con- 
signee’s place of business. If immediate 
delivery of goods is not desired the con- 
signee may order that they be deposited 
at the pier station, as heretofore, and 
call for them with his own trucks at his 
convenience. 

Three New York trucking companies, 
E. A. Thompson, Inc., the Bell Truck- 
ing Company and the Seaman Trucking 
Company will handle the business under 
the corporate title of the Store Door 
Trucking Corporation’ and under the 
sponsorship of the Baltimore & Ohio. 

In announcing the mew service, W. F. 
Richardson, freight traffic manager of 
the B. & O. at New York, said: 

“The service established is the result 
of several months’ study of the freight 
movement, street congestion and meth- 
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ods of freight handling on Manhattan 
Island, particularly south of Fifty-ninth 
street. Transportation difficulties in this 
area have been the subject of consider- 
able interest to trade bodies and civic 
organizations in Manhattan for several 
years, and there is no question that any 
form of service that will tend to relieve 
pier congestion and lighten the shipper’s 
burden of excess charges borne because 
of the expensive method of handling 
freight through pier. stations will meet 
with the general approval of the shipping 
public, and, under successful operation, 
will afford a very satisfactory method of 
shipping and receiving as compared with 
other services. 

“With the sanction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the constructive 
station practices were abolished, since 
which time co-ordinated rail-truck serv- 
ice has been available in connection with 
three rail lines only and through the so- 
called inland stations. The Baltimore 
& Ohio never established such inland 
stations, however, because of the eco- 
nomic principles of the company, and it 
is our belief that the service just estab- 
lished by the Baltimore & Ohio is prefer- 
able to the inland station plan in many 
respects. 

“In devising this system for the re- 
ceipt and delivery of freight the re- 
port of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Docket 19715, subsequent to 
that body’s investigation of former con- 
structive trucking practices at New 
York, was given full cognizance in or- 
der that the regulations. and practices 
of the service just established might 
conform thereto. In fact, shippers or 
receivers will bear that portion of the 
expense of all truck movements that 
would ordinarily be borne by them in 
shipping through present facilities, ex- 
cept that this expense is on a reason- 
able and proper basis and is not the 
result of any stated loading or unload- 
ing costs, such as those arbitrarily set 
at the usual pier station facilities and 
which costs must be paid by shippers 
and receivers to organizations inde- 
pendent of the rail carriers. 

“With the carload freight largely di- 
verted from its Pier 21, East River sta- 
tion, under the method of handling de- 
scribed, and the contemplated diversion, 
within a short time, of less carload traffic 
from the pier stations through the pro- 
posed union inland stations which are to 
be constructed by the Port of New York 
Authority in conjunction with all New 
York carriers, the alternate service will 
tend to dry up the traffic normally mov- 
ing through pier station facilities and en- 
able the carriers to eventually surrender 
these very costly piers to the city for 
steamship operations. This, of course, 


assuming that both plans of receipt and , 


delivery prove satisfactory to the ship- 
ping public. It is generally understood 
that there has been a constant demand 
by steamship lines for Manhattan pier 
locations. 

“The service established by the Balti- 
more & Ohio contemplates the transfer 
of eastbound carload, unrestricted, non- 
perishable freight. from cars to trucks 
at. the Staten Island terminals, after 
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Along a Maine Central Motor Coach Route 


which the freight is drayed to the car- 
rier’s, destination point (Baltimore & 
Ohio Pier 21, East River). Upon ar- 
rival of consignments at this New York 
station consignees have the option of 
instructing the Store Door Trucking 


‘Corporation to proceed with such con- 


signments, without unloading or rehan- 
dling, for final deliveries, and if immedi- 
ate delivery is not desired consignee may 


call for freight with his own trucks at 


the railroad station. 

“Outbound consignments are inversely 
tendered to the Store Door Trucking 
Corporation by shippers and hauled to 
Pier 21, East River, where the Baltimore 
& Ohio accepts delivery without unload- 
ing, after which the drays of the Store 
Door Trucking Corporation proceed to 
the carrier's Staten Island terminals 
where the consignments are loaded to 
cars. 

“On movements in either direction it 
is provided the shipper or consignee 
bears the cost of loading and unloading 
merchandise in addition to the trucking 
costs between the carrier’s station and 
the shipper’s or consignee’s place of 
business.” 


Warner Elected Secretary and 
General Manager of the S.A.E. 


John A. C. Warner has been elected 
secretary and general manager of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers suc- 
ceeding the late Coker F. Clarkson, who 
had held the position for 20 years. 

Mr. Warner will thus return to the 
Society from the Studebaker Corporation, 
with which he has been associated since 


November, 1926, as research engineer and 
‘as superintendent of the 


Studebaker 


Proving Ground at South Bend, Ind. 
Prior to his affiliation with the Stude- 


baker Corporation, Mr. Warner had been 


research manager of the S.A.E. The 
Society also announced the creation of the 
office of assistant general manager and 
elected C. B. Veal, present research 


manager, to the post. 


Motor Coach Regulation 
Postponed by Congress 


(Continued from page 215) 


transportation.” The principal change 
is in making the existence of “adequate 
service” the question to be determined, 
instead of the existence of “actual and 
adequate competition.” 

Senator Glenn argued strongly for the 
elimination of the amendment which 
would prohibit railroads from engaging 
in motor coach transportation, saying: 
“For the convenience of the public for 
the bus transportation: that can be af- 
forded we should not deny its use to the 
specialists in the carriage of persons, the 
railroads who have been engaged in the 
business -and who have: perfected it 
through all the years and become spe- 


‘cialists in it, and turn it over exclusively 


to people who have had a short and per- 
haps no experience in it at all. We 
should at least give the railroads, whose 
business it is and has been to transport 
people, an opportunity to engage in the 
business, to complement, to supplement 
their present lines, their present trains, 
with motor busses the traffic is 


where 


not sufficient to justify the hauling of 
large heavy trains at great expense.” 
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Senator Couzens opposed the Glenn 
amendment, saying it was in the interest 
of the railroads “so that they may con- 
trol all methods of passenger transporta- 
tion.” He said it is well known that in 
many cases where the large railroads 
own and operate motor coach lines they 
are doing everything possible to dis- 
credit the motor coach lines, and that 
“stories have come to me of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, for instance, owning 
and operating a bus line and making it 
so inconvenient, uncomfoitable and dis- 
agreeable for bus passengers that they 
have been compelled to desert the bus 
lines in transit, having been told by the 
bus operators, ‘you had better go over to 
the railroad station and take a train.’” 
If the Glenn amendment is adopted, he 
said, the bill ought to be killed. 

The Senate also adopted some amend- 
ments proposed by Senator Bratton, of 
New Mexico, relating to the require- 
ments as to surety bonds and conditions 
of employment. One of these would 
prohibit a motor vehicle operator from 
being kept on duty more than eight 
hours consecutively and would require at 
least two operators for each vehicle hav- 
ing a capacity of more than 20 pas- 
sengers. 


Orders for Equipment 


THe ReapinG TRANSPORTATION COM- 
PANY has accepted delivery of five Mack 
Model BK 29-passenger motor coaches. 


THe Union Paciric SystEM has ac- 
cepted delivery of four A.C.F. 33-pas- 
senger parlor car coaches. 


THE Boston & MAINE TRANSPORTATION 
ComPaANy has received from the General 
Motors Truck Company three Type-Y, 
29-passenger parlor motor coaches. 


THe JeRsEY CENTRAL TRANSPORTATION 
ComMPANY has accepted delivery of two 
Mack Model BK _ 29-passenger motor 
coaches, . 


THe Fort Dopvce, Des Moines & 
SOUTHERN ‘TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
has accepted delivery of four A.C.F. 21- 
passenger parlor motor coaches. 


THE PickwickK- GREYHOUND  LINEs, 
Kansas City, Mo., has accepted the de- 
livery of 10 Mack Model BK 265-in. mo- 
tor coach chassis. 


Tue Fonpa, JOHNSTON & GLOVERSVILLE 
has accepted the delivery of three Mack 
Model BC 29-passenger city type motor 
coaches. 


THE SOUTHWESTERN ‘TRANSPORTATION 
CoMPANY, subsidiary of the St. Louis 
Southwestern, has received two Type-250, 
33-passenger observation coaches from 
the General Motors Truck Company. 


THe RICHMOND-GREYHOUND LINEs, af- 
filiated with the Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac, has received a 33-pas- 
senger, Type-250 observation coach from 
the General Motors Truck Company. 
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THE DENVER-COoLORADO SPRINGS-PUEBLO 
Motorway, highway subsidiary of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, has ac- 
cepted delivery of one Mack Model BK 
29-passenger motor coach. 


PAcIFIC ‘TRANSPORTATION SECURITIES, 
Inc., a holding company in which the 
Southern Pacific has an interest, has tak- 
en delivery of an additional Type-250 ob- 
servation motor coach, of 33-passengers 
capacity, from the General Motors Truck 
Company. 


Motor Transport Officers 


L. G. Markel has been appointed as- 
sistant general traffic manager of the 
acific Greyhound. Lines, California 
Parlor Car Tours Company and the 
Union Auto Transportation Company, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal. 


Earl Cook has been appointed super- 
visor-driver instructor of the California 
Transit Company, with headquarters at 
Bakersfield, Cal. He will have jurisdic- 
tion over the territory extending from 
Les Angeles to San Francisco, and east 
to Sacramento, Cal. 


Effective June 15, the Valley and Cen- 
tral divisions of the Pacific Greyhound 
Lines, Inc., were consolidated forming 
the Oakland division and R. R. Wilson 
was appointed superintendent of opera- 
tion of this newly formed division, with 
headquarters at Oakland. His territory 
comprises that radiating from San Fran- 
cisco (terminal excluded) to Salt Lake 
and to but not including Medford and 
Fresno, and also that from Sacramento 
Junction to Napa. Effective the same 
date the territory covered by the Red- 
wood Highway division, under the su- 
pervision of Walter Maxwell, superin- 
tendent of operation, consists of that 
from San Francisco (terminal excluded) 
to but not including Grants Pass, Ore., 
and all local service north and west of 
Napa, excluding Napa, between Ignacio 
and Ukiah. 


Among the Manufacturers 


The Firestone Steel Products Com- 
pany has appointed Wheels, Inc., of 
New York City, as New York dis- 
tributor of their products. 


The Hercules Motors Corporation of 
Canton, Ohio, has opened a new office 
in Tuisa, Okla., where R. J. Scott, mid- 
continent sales representative, will make 
his headquarters. 


F. W. Climer, manager of the factory 
personnel department of the Goodyear 
Tire and Ribber Company at Akron, O., 
will be superintendent of the new plant; 
C. R. Bollinger, also of Akron, will be 
comptroller. 


The S. P.—A. Truck Corporation has 
been organized to manufacture and mar- 
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ket Studebaker and Pierce- Arrow trucks, 
motor coaches, funeral cars, ambulances 
and other commercial vehicles. A. R. 
Erskine, president of the Studebaker 
Corporation, has been elected president 
with other officers as follows: J. M. 
Cleary, vice-president and general man- 
ager; A. G. Rumpf, treasurer; J. F. Cot- 
ter, secretary; H. E. Dalton, comp- 
troller; C. H. Wondries, vice-president 
in charge of sales; H. T. Boulden and 
Paul H. Castner, sales managers. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany plans to erect a new tire factory 
at Buenos Aires, according to a receni 
announcement by P. W. Litchfield, presi- 
dent. Construction of the plant, a one 
story building 250 ft. by 460 ft., will 
commence about July 1. The factory, to 
be known as the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company of Argentina, will be 
located at Hurlinghame a_ suburb of 
Buenos Aires, situated 16 miles north- 
west of the city, up the La Plata river. 


The Hercules Motors Corporation of 
Canton, Ohio, has appointed the Auto- 
motive Products Company, of London, 
as sole distributors for Great Britain and 
continental Europe, exclusive of Russia, 
of the Hercules engines and power units. 


Obituary 


Clarence W. Dickerson, vice-president 
and secretary of the Timken-Detroit 
Axle Company, died of heart trouble on 
July 1 at Detroit, Mich., following a 
week’s illness. Mr. Dickerson was born 
on December 28, 1859, at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and received his education in the 
public schools of Springfield and Attle- 
boro, Mass. For twenty years previous 
to 1910, when he hecame associated with 





Clarence W. Dickerson 


the Timken-Detroit Axle Company as 
assistant treasurer, he served in various 


executive capacities with eastern bicycle 


companies. His other business affilia- 
tions at the time of his death were vice- 
president and director of the Michigan 
Mutual Liability Company, and director 
of the Michigan Industrial Bank. 


